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THE LONDON POLICE COURTS. 


‘* Unbribed, unsought, the wretched to redress ; 
Swift of despatch and easy of access.””,—DRYDEN. 


Propasty few of the readers of 
‘Maga’ have ever entered a London 
police court, or had any practical 
experience of the working of that 
portion of our judicial system which 
most immediately affects the safety 
and comfort of our daily life. The 
column which is devoted by the 
daily press to the police reports, con- 
tains but a slight and meagre ac- 
count of the actual proceedings 
which occupy the time and atten- 
tion of the metropolitan police ma- 
gistrates, and is confined almost ex- 
clusively to those cases which may 
be expected to result in trials of 
public interest and importance, 
which really form but a small part 
of the business which is brought 
before the magistrate. 

The jurisdiction of the metro- 
politan police courts extends from 
Hornsey on the north to Norwood 
on the south, and from Barking 
Creek and Woolwich on the east 


to Wimbledon and Hammersmith 
on the west of the metropolis ; from 
this, however, must be excepted the 
city proper, which remains under 
the jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen. 

In this district,.then, are eleven 
police courts,* to each of which 
two magistrates are allotted, who 
are responsible for the conduct and 
despatch of the business, one of 
whom is in attendance from ten 
o’clock until five (and later if need 
be) every day throughout the year, 
except Sundays, Christmas-day and 
Good Friday. At Bow Street, in 
addition to the two magistrates al- 
letted to that court, the chief ma- 
gistrate attends daily, and besides 
taking a portion of the ordinary 
business of the court, presides over 
the very numerous cases which now 
arise under the extradition treaties, 
and over those more important in- 
vestigations which may properly be 





* Strictly speaking, thirteen; but Hammersmith being united with Wandsworth, 
and Greenwich with Woolwich, these four courts may be considered as two. 
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considered as State trials, and con- 
ducts the necessary communications 
with the various departments of the 
Government. Clerks are attached 
to each court, and a staff of ushers 
and other officers are in attendance 
to assist in the transaction of the 
business. 

The duties of the court may be 
divided into those which are inqui- 
sitorial and those which are judi- 
cial. To the former class belong 
all those inquiries which take place 
preparatory to the committal of a 
prisoner for trial at the sessions or 
ussizes, comprising, with some ex- 
ceptions, all felonies and the more 
serious class of misdemeanours. To 
the latter belong the far more 
numerous cases of every conceiv- 
able description which a magistrate 
has power to decide summarily. 

The tendency of recent legisla- 
tion has been to increase largely 
the number of this latter class. 
Larcenies and embezzlements for a 
small amount, or where the prisoner 
pleads guilty or is under the pre- 
scribed age,—cases which, a few 
years ago, could only be adjudicated 
upon by a jury—are now confided 
to the decision of a police magis- 
trate; besides which, his jurisdic- 
tion in cases of aggravated assaults 
has, of late years, been largely ex- 
tended. In the same class must be 
comprised those cases which arise 
under the numerous Acts passed 
within a recent period relating to 
the regulation of streets, the con- 
struction of buildings, the suppres- 
sion of nuisances, the general sani- 
tary arrangements of the district, 
the settlement of disputes between 
landlords and their lodgers, between 
masters and servants, including 
the important and sometimes very 
difficult cases which arise with re- 
gard to seamen’s wages—and under 
other statutes, whose name is legion : 
and to these must be added common 
assaults, and all the petty offences 
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arising from disputes as to the 
water-tap, the clothes-line, the wash- 
ing-copper, the feuds of children, 
followed by battles between their 
respective mothers,—the religious 
animosities of Catholic and Protest- 
aut, Jew and Christian, as bitter, 
though not so fatal, as when Richard 
the First returned from the Holy 
Land ; and, above all, from that fons 
et origo of all crime—Drink. 

As soon as the magistrate takes 
his seat, the ordinary business of 
the day commences. 

Of this an accurate record is kept 
in the following manner: In all 
summary cases a careful note of the 
evidence is taken by the clerk, and 
preserved in the court. In all those 
eases which have ultimately to go 
before a superior tribunal, a deposi- 
tion is taken down, read over, and 
signed by each witness, and then 
transmitted to the court before 


which the trial is to take place. A 
perfect history of each case is thus 


preserved for future reference, and 
a triple record of the decision is 
entered, in the magistrate’s book, 
on the clerk’s note, and on the 
police charge-sheet. 

It requires no small amount of 
skill on the part of the clerk to 
disentangle the confused web in 
which a witness frequently enfolds 
his story. Dickens had great ex- 
perience in police courts, and no 
doubt drew the rambling narratives 
of Mrs. Finching and Mrs, Gamp 
from what he there heard. 

The arrangement of the business 
differs in some degree in the several 
courts, but in general that which is 
first disposed of consists of persons 
who have been taken to the station- 
house principally for their own pro- 
tection, being what in police lan- 
guage is called “ drunk and incap- 
able,” and who, if not in custody, 
would probably have been robbed 
or maltreated. These are generally 
discharged with a reprimand, or, if 
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old offenders, or persons who from 
their station in life might have been 
expected to set a better example, 
sentenced to a small fine. To 
these succeeds the “drunk and 
disorderlies,” when the offence of 
drunkenness has been aggravated 
by some misconduct not amounting 
to an actual assault, These offences 
are generally visited by a moderate 
fine, or a short period of imprison- 
ment. Then follow the more serious 
charges, which, of course, include 
every offence known to the law. 

There are few cases which occa- 
sion more anxiety to the magistrate, 
or require greater caution and dis- 
cretion on his part, than those 
which arise from the provisions 
of the Reformatory and Industrial 
School Acts. 

Many persons would be startled 
at the powers possessed by magis- 
trates under these Acts. The In- 
dustrial School Act of 1866 em- 
powers any person to bring any child 


under the age of fourteen years, 
who may be found on the streets or 
in any public place begging, either 
avowedly or under pretence of sell- 
ing small articles, such as cigar-lights, 


or wandering without home or 
guardianship, or who is a destitute 
orphan, or whose parent may be in 
prison, before two justices or a 
police magistrate, who may there- 
upon order the child to be detained 
in an industrial school for any 
period, provided it does not extend 
beyond the time when the child 
shall attain the aye of sixteen years, 

In addition to this, any parent, 
step-parent, or guardian who finds 
any child under fourteen refractory, 
or not amenable to proper control, 
may apply to two justices or one 
police magistrate, who may relieve 
the parent of his difficulty by send- 
ing the child to an industrial school 
until it is sixteen years of age. As 
to the age at which the power of 
the justices or magistrate is to com- 
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mence, the words of the Act would 
certainly authorise their being called 
into the nursery to manage a frac- 
tious baby of six months, weeks, 
or even days old! This is a con- 
tingency which is not likely to 
occur, and which probably the 
Legislature hardly contemplated. 
In all likelihood the justices or 
magistrate are invested with this 
power by the skill of the dranghts- 
man, and must be trusted not to 
exercise it indiscreetly. 

That these Acts require the ut- 
most care and circumspection on 
the part of the magistrate is evi- 
dent; and it becomes still more im- 
portant from the circumstance that 
the powers contained in them may 
be called into action by any person ; 
and unhappily philanthropy is not 
always accompanied by judgment, 
and the mest crucl acts sometimes 
arise from the most benevolent mo- 
tives. We heard the following 
case narrated not long ago by the 
magistrate at whose court it occur- 
red. Just as he was leaving the 
bench, an old blind man and a little 
girl were placed in the dock. A 
constable stated that whilst he was 
on duty in the street, a gentleman 
had directed his attention to the 
little girl, had called the child and 
given her a halfpenny, and then 
ordered him to take her into custody. 
“T could not leave the old blind man 
in the street,” said the officer, “ so I 
brought them both before your wor- 
ship.” The magistrate inquired 
whether the old man was known to 
the police as an habitual beggar. 
“ Oh no,” was the reply. “ He has 
been about for many years. He 
gets his living by fiddling for the 
sailors. The little girl is his 
grandchild, and leads him about. 
He may have begged now and then 
when he’s very hard up, but it’s 
very seldom, if at all.” The magis- 
trate discharged the prisoners; and 
almost immediately afterwards the 
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gentleman who had given the half- 
penny to the child, and then given 
the child into custody, entered, and 
took his seat by the side of the 
magistrate, who told him he had 
dismissed the case. “I am sorry 
for it,” he said. “It would have 
been a very good thing for that child 
if you had sent her to an industrial 
school.” “And what would her 
grandfather have done without 
her?” said the magistrate. “ He 
might have got a dog!” was the 
reply. Such is benevolence when 
it runs mad! 

Another case occurred shortly af- 
terwards at the same court, which 
illustrates forcibly the necessity of 
extreme caution in the exercise of 
the powers in question. A man 
was summoned to show cause why 
he should not contribute to the 
support of his son, who had been 
sent to an industrial school. We 
will tell his story as nearly as we 
can in his own words, 

“T call this hard lines.—Here 
you’ve took away my boy, and now 
you wants me to pay for him. I 
wants my boy back again. I’ve 
seven on ’em, besides one as I keeps, 
as belonged to a mate of mine as was 
killed in the docks by a fall, two 
years ago, and his mother died in 
the hospital, and I’ve kep him since 
amongst mine, and I never asked 
for no help from the parish or no- 
body—not a fardin, It arn’t feas- 
ible that I should send my boy out 
to beg.— Wandering, was he? why, 
I sent him out for a walk, as the 
doctor said would do him good, and 
he never come back.—Looked bad, 
did he? He was like to look bad 
when he’d been down in the fever 
for a month.—Ragged, was he? 
why, it’s likely, when I’d locked up 
his best clothes that he might go 
down decent to the country when 
I'd been saving up money to send 
him to get him out of the fever, as 
the doctor said. It’s hard I have 
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to work to get clothes at all for some 
on ’em—and you takes him away 
and locks him up and sends him to 
prison.—School, is it? Well it’s all 
one, and now you wants me to pay 
for him. I wants my boy back 
again. That’s whatI wants.” The 
magistrate directed inquiries to be 
made into the case. The story was 
found to be true, and the result was 
that the child was restored to his 
father. 

One instance such as this crop- 
ping up, indicates, we fear, the exist- 
ence of many cases of hardship be- 
neath the surface. 

Another danger attends the ad- 
ministration of these Acts. <A large, 
and we fear increasing, class exists, 
with whom it is an object of desire 
to get a child into a reformatory or 
industrial school. 

It is a fact—and a more frightful 
proof of utter demoralisation cannot 
be conceived—that a parent not un- 
frequently places money in the way 
of a child with the express intention 
that it should be stolen, and then 
brings the child before the magis- 
trate charged with the offence, in 
the hope of being thus relieved from 
the burden of its maintenance, and 
that it will be provided for at the 
public expense. Let the reader 
picture to himself the position of a 
working man who struggles hard to 
bring up his family honestly and 
independently, and to give his chil- 
dren some education; who denies 
himself personal indulgences, and 
labours early and late for this ob- 
ject, and who is exposed to the 
taunts and sneers of his next-door 
neighbour, who says, “ Do as I do 
—drink your wages—idle half the 
week—turn your children into the 
streets—bring them up as_ thieves 
and vagabonds. The school board 
officer will pick them up and take 
them before a magistrate, who 
will send them to a school where 
they will be better taught, fed, 
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clothed, and lodged, than you can do 
for them, and paid for by rates or 
fools like you who slave and starve 
yourselves.” 

This is no imaginary picture. A 
man was summoned some months 
ago for an order to be made on him 
to contribute towards the mainten- 
ance of his child in an industrial 
school. When the officer served 
the summons, he boasted that this 
was the third child he had got pro- 
vided for, and said they were quite 
welcome to him. The magistrate 
ordered him to pay five shillings a- 
week ; but such an order is generally 
futile. The man moves his resi- 
dence from place to place, and it 
would cost too much to hunt him 
out. He can earn from 35s. to 40s, 
a-week, and spend it in debauchery. 
Did our space permit, we could 
multiply these cases by scores; but 
we have said enough to show the 
extreme caution a magistrate is com- 
pelled to exercise. 

The confusion arising from the 
apparent identity of two different 
persons has been the fertile theme 
of comedy ever since the days of 
Plautus. 

A short time ago a man was 
brought to one of the police courts, 
charged with some offence not of a 
very serious nature. It was stated 
that he had been previously con- 
victed at the Mansion House and 
at Worship Street. He admitied 
that he had been at Worship Street, 
but stoutly denied that he had ever 
been at the Mansion House. He 
was identified as having been there 
by his photograph, by his having a 
scar over the left eye, and having 
lost the first joint of the forefinger 
of the left hand. This: certainly 
appeared pretty good evidence of 
identity. The prisoner was re- 
manded for a week, and during that 
week another man who had a scar 
over the left eye, who had lost the 
first joint of the forefinger of the 
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left hand, who equally resembled 
the photograph, and who was, in 
fact, the man who had been at the 
Mansion House, was taken into 
custody. The two men, who had 
no connection with each other, were 
placed side by side in the dock, 
before the magistrate. Such a case 
as this is probably unique, and we 
should have been disposed to doubt 
its truth had we not received it 
from the magistrate before whom 
the men were brought. 

Wilful and distinct perjury is, 
unhappily, common, but it is often 
clumsy and easy of detection; but 
there is a kind of false swearing 
which is more apt to mislead, when, 
in a hazy and excited state of mind, 
an account of a transaction, utterly 
inconsistent with the real facts, is 
given, but which yet is strongly 
impressed’ on the mind of the wit- 
ness.- This occurs sometimes with 
regard to matters as to which it 
might be supposed that mistake 
was impossible. 

A prisoner was charged not long 

o with assaulting and knocking 
out the tooth of an old woman. In 
confirmation of her story, the com- 
plainant displayed the gap in her 
jaw, and produced the identical 
tooth, so she swore, which the pri- 
soner had knocked out. The ap- 
pearance of* the tooth excited the 
suspicions of the magistrate, and he 
called to his assistance a surgeon 
who happened to be present, and 
who, after examining the tooth, 
said that more than a month must 
certainly have elapsed since it had 
been in any living head, as there 
was a portion of the gum adhering 
to it, which was dry and shrivelled ; 
“ besides,” he said, “ the tooth that 
the woman has lost is one of the 
incisores, whereas this is a bicuspid 
molar.” In spite of this, the old 
woman, who probably did not know 
what a “bicuspid molar” was, per- 
sisted in swearing that that was the 
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tooth, and nothing but the tooth. 
Indeed, the scientific language in 
which common facts are sometimes 
disguised might puzzle persons of a 
higher order of education: we have 
heard a black eye described as “ ec- 
chymosis surrounding the orbit ;” 
and when it has been what is called 
in common parlance “bunged up,” 
the “action of the visual organs” 
has been said to be “ impeded.” 

When the charges have been dis- 
posed of, the time of the court is 
generally occupied by hearing appli- 
cations. It is impossible to place any 
limit to the subjects which are thus 
brought before the magistrate, and 
upon which his opinion and advice 
is asked. He might be supposed 
to possess the power of every court 
from the Queen’s Bench and the 
Court of Chancery downwards, but 
the powers he is most frequently 
asked to assume are those which 
belong to the Divorce Court. 

We happened to be present one 
day when a_ smart-looking young 
woman stepped forward to tell her 
wrongs. She related how, passing 
the door of one of her fellow-lodgers, 
she heard her faithless husband’s 
voice inside, and, availing herself of 
the keyhole for the purpose of ob- 
servation, saw him sitting with his 
arm encircling the waist of Mrs. 
Perkins. Thinking that where the 
husband was, the wife ought to be 
welcome too, she tried to open the 
door; it was fastened. She knocked : 
after a suspicious period of delay 
it was opened, and there stood Mrs, 
Perkins alone, looking ‘the picture 
. of innocence. “ I looks round, your 
worship; I sees my villain’s coat- 
tail a-sticking out of Mrs. Perkins’s 
coal-cupboard. I pulled him out, 
and I scratched his face, I did, and 
he can’t deny it. And I wants 
your worship’s advice what I’m to 
do with him; and I puts it to your 
worship, what would be the feelings 
of your worship’s good-lady if she 


saw your worship’s coat-tail a-stick- 
ing out of another lady’s coal-cup- 
board ?” 

Such appeals to personal experi- 
ence and domestic affections and 
habits are by no means rare; and 
indeed one of the most useful 
though least conspicuous parts of 
the duty of a metropolitan magis- 
trate is that of acting as adviser to 
any one who seeks his counsel. 

Hot weather adds much to the 
business of the police courts. The 
inhabitants of the close and crowded 
neighbourhoods come forth to enjoy 
we cannot say the fresh air, but 
such air as they can find. The 
mothers gossip, the children play, 
quarrel, and fight, and from one 
cause or another an application 
is made at the police court next 
morning. 

' “Please yer worship,” says a 
young Irish woman, “I was setting 
on the pavement forenenst my own 
door with my feet in the kennel 
when Mrs. M‘Carthy comes up the 
court with a dhrop taken and 
blunders over my legs: ‘Get up 
out of that,’ says she, ‘ye cock- 
nosed >I wouldn’t mintion to 
yer worship the baste she called me, 
but I never seed none of that name 
that hadn’t four legs, and I’ve ownly 
two, and most of ’em has horns,— 
and I’m the mother of seven chil- 
dren, barrin two that I’ve buried, 
and here’s my marriage-lines. ‘And 
if it pleased the Lord to cock my 
nose, that’s no concern of yours, Mrs. 
M‘Carthy,’ says I; ‘and if I’d had the 
makin of my own nose I’d have had 
as straight a nose, as any lady in the 
court; and if it’s fighting you want, 
Mrs. M‘Carthy,’ says I, ‘if you'll 
wait till my trouble’s over,’—for I 
don’t ‘now from this hotr to that 
when that'll be, and it may be this 
blessed minute that I’m spakin to 
yer worship,—‘ I'll fight ye like a 
lady ;’ and with that, yer worship, 
she lays hould of my shoulder with 
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all the teeth she has, and that’s not 
many, for Jim M’Carthy,—that’s 
her husband, as she calls him,— 
knocked out four of ’em at Larry 
Regan’s wake,—and began to ate me 
like a dog; and I wish yer worship 
would bind her to the peace till 
my trouble’s over, for I’m in fear of 
my life with her and her faction.” 

Another young lady from the 
sister isle next addressed the magis- 
trate. “It was last June as your 
worship gave me two months for 
biting Mrs. Sullivan’s finger, and 
I’ve served my time for it; and ever 
since I came out I’m in fear of my 
life, for Mrs. Sullivan goes up and 
down raving like a bull-dog in 
dhrink all over the court, and calling 
me cannibal Kitty; and it’s hard I 
should be called cannibal Kitty all 
my life when I’ve served my time 
for it.” 

The washing-copper is a fertile 
source of discord. In a house let in 
tenements—the phrase used to ex- 
press a house inhabited by a number 
of families—the use of the copper is 
generally allotted to each family on 
one day in the week. On Thursday 
morning the first floor back comes 
down early, lights the fire, and 
departs in search of a pennyworth 
of soap and a hap’orth of soda. 
The second floor front, who con- 
siders Thursday to be her day, 
finding the fire alight, places her 
linen in the copper, and retires to 
give time for the water to boil. 
The first floor back returns, and 
finding the intrusive linen in the 
copper, throws it out into the yard. 
The second floor front comes down 
and resents the insult to her wash- 
ing by pushing the first floor back, 
who tumbles over a washing-tub: 
she rises and throws a bowl of soap- 
suds over the second floor front, 
who vents her wrath in disparaging 
remarks on the first floor back’s 
children, which are replied to by 
bitter taunts on the second floor 
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front for having no children at all— 
a reproach as keenly felt as in the 
days when Rachel exclaimed, “ Give 
me children, or else I die.” If one 
of the parties happens to be a Roman 
Catholic from Connaught, and the 
other a Welsh methodist, the Celtic 
blood boils up, and the odium 
theologicum adds bitterness to the 
waters of strife which have flowed 
from the washing-copper. The 
neighbours come in and take part 
according to their religious or geo- 
graphical affinities. Hair and 
sleeves are tucked up, earrings 
taken out, and preparations made 
for battle. A policeman who, by 
a natural instinct, has snuffed the 
danger from afar, walks quietly up 
the court, and is vociferously called 
upon by each party to take the 
other into custody. “You've got 
no marks,” he says, “and I shan’t 
lock either of you up; you may go 
and ask the magistrate for sum- 
monses.” He remains on the spot 
until the probability of a renewal of 
hostilities is over, and then proceeds 
on his beat. 

As soon as the police court opens, 
the first floor back, with much cir- 
cumlocution and many expletives, 
narrates to the magistrate how she 
was standing at the wash-tub when 
the second floor front rushed at her, 
knocked her over the washing-tub— 
it was a mercy her legs were not 
broke; if she had been two inches 
nearer the wall she would certainly 
have been killed; how she lay there 
smothered in mud, and she probably 
adds, “in gores of blood ;” how the 
second floor front deliberately kick- 
ed her as she lay on the ground ; 
how she is black and blue from top 
to toe all over, where she can’t show 
it in court, but for which she oblig- 
ingly offers a private inspection to 
his worship, or, as she modestly 
adds, “any other female ;” and she 
doesn’t know why she did it no 
more nor his worship, for she never 
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spoke a word to the woman good or 
bad. The second floor front, who, 
like Hamlet, is “fat and scant of 
breath,” and has been outrun in the 
race to the court, next comes and 
tells how she was going through to 
the yard, when the first floor back 
“ drownded ” her with boiling water 
—if it had come in her face it would 
have blinded her—and then threw 
the tub at her, and if it had hit her 
it would have killed her, and then 
flew at her like a tiger, and tore her 
hair out of her head by handfuls, 
and there’s the hair to prove it—and 
she produces a bundle of tangled 
hair (which, by the way, is some- 
times of a very ‘different colour from 
that which remains on the head 
from which it is said to have been 
torn); and she doesn’t know why 
she did it, for she never had no 
conversation with her, nor wouldn’t 
at no time, for she’s nothing but 
low Irish, and a terror to the whole 
court. The magistrate grants cross 
summonses, and by the time they 
come on to be heard, either the 
parties have made it up and do not 
appear, or if they come into court, 
the magistrate, after listening per- 
haps for an hour to their statements, 
probably disposes of the case by 
binding both over to keep the peace, 
and to be of good behaviour for the 
future. 

A rosy-faced cabman next steps 
up into the box to make his com- 
plaint against a melancholy wight, 
whose appearance bears evidence of 
his having just awakened from a 
drunken sleep in the cell. “I was 
called by this here gent,” says the 
cabman, “last night in the Strand. 
He was solid and sober as your 
worship. ‘Drive me to Poplar, 
says he. ‘All right, sir,’ says L 
Presently up goes the trap. ‘Cab- 
by,’ says he, ‘pull up at the next 
public.’ I pulls accordin, ‘ Will 
vou take anything, cabby?’ says 
he. ‘Thank you kindly, sir,’ says 
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I; ‘I'll take a bottle of ginger-beer,’ 
for I drinks no spirits in hot 
weather, your worship. Well, he 
pulls me up at two or three more 
houses, one after another, and I 
suppose he has more drink, for 
when he comes out of the last, ’stead 
of gettin’ into my cab, he walks 
away. I drives arter him, and I 
says, ‘You ain’t agoing away with- 
out paying me my fare, I hopes, sir.’ 
‘Go and ask Mrs, Williams for your 
fare,’ says he, ‘down in Poplar,’ 
‘Well,’ says I, ‘I daresay Mrs. 
Williams is a wery nice lady, but 
I hasn’t the honour of her acquaint- 
ance,’ and though I have heard of 
sich a place as Poplar, I don’t know 
much of it, your worship, for I 
puts up in Clerkenwell, ‘and I’d be 
obliged to you, sir,’ says I, ‘if you’d 
pay me my fare yourself ;’ and with 
that, your worship, he seemed to be 
drunk, for he began to talk quite 
metaphysically; so after a deai of 
persuadin, I gets him into the cab 
again and drives him to the station, 
as the Act directs,” 

In a district which comprises 
what the late Sir Charles Wetherell, 
with happy alliteration, called Peas- 
producing Peckham, Cabbage-grow- 
ing Camberwell, Clerical Clapham, 
Parochial Pancras, Kingly Kensing- 
ton, Proud Pimlico, and Homely 
Hoxton, the class of offences contri- 
buted by each to the police courts 
naturally differs much. The organ- 
grinder who excruciates the ears of 
the refined inhabitants of Grosvenor 
Square and almost drives the 
studious philosopher into a luna- 
tic asylum, is a welcome guest in 
Stepney or Poplar, where he may be 
seen any fine evening surrounded 
by a group of delighted children 
dancing to his strains, Cabmen 
supply cases in the West and coster- 
mongers in the East ; but both these 
classes are the objects of more 
public opprobrium than is borne 
out by the experience of the police 
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courts. The street-preacher is an 
abomination everywhere, and, like 
“some other vermin, he is ubiquitous. 
A pair, male and female, of this 
genus were taken into custody not 
long ago for an obstruction in the 
streets. They appeared in the 
dock, Bible in hand, with an air of 
resignation becoming the profitable 
martyrdom, productive of pence 
and praise, which they desired. 
The magistrate, who was determined 
not to gratify their wishes in this 
respect, discharged them with a 
caution. The next day the woman 
was taken in custody for being 
drunk and riotous in the streets, 
and the man was arrested on a 
warrant for deserting his wife and 
family and leaving them chargeable 
to a parish in the north of England. 
In suburban neighbourhoods gar- 
dens and orchards are pillaged. An 
unhappy urchin of nine or ten 


years of age was given in charge 
to a policeman by a clergyman for 


picking up two or three unripe 
apples which had fallen prema- 
turely from a tree in his garden. 
After the child had been locked up 
for some hours he was brought be- 
fore the magistrate, the constable 
produced the apples, and the clergy- 
man made his charge. The culprit 
replied with floods of tears and 
howls of terror. The magistrate 
dismissed the case, consoling the 
little urchin with the reflection that 
had he been permitted to complete 
his crime by devouring the apples, 
he would probably have suffered 
the same punishment which awaited 
“Matthew the eldest son of Chris- 
tiana when he was much pained in 
his bowels, so that he was at times 
as it were pulled both ends together 
when he had eaten the fruit of 
Beelzebub’s orchard.” At the same 
time he recommended the complain- 
ant to select the text for his next 
Sunday’s sermon from the nineteenth 
chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
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At the East End the docks and 
river furnish many cases. 

When a sailor arrives in port he 
commonly falls-into the hands of a 
crimp employed by a boarding-house 
keeper or an outfitter, or both. If 
the voyage has been a long one, so 
that he may be expected to have a 
considerable sum of money to re- 
ceive, his kit is taken to the board- 
ing-house : he is plied with drink, 
taken to the outfitter, where he is in- 
duced to buy clothes on credit for 
double their value ; he is then freely 
supplied with money by his board- 
ing-master, and falls into the com- 
pany of one of that class for which 
many euphemisms have been in- 
vented, but who are most truly 
designated by the term which they 
invariably select for themselves of 
“unfortunates,” and of whom we 
must in justice say that of the three 
to whom he falls a victim they are 
the least extortionate. When he is 
paid off, the boarding-master, the 
tailor, and the “unfortunate” ac- 
company him to the shipping office, 
and watch for him as he comes out: 
he is put into a cab and driven to the 
tailor’s, where he pays his exorbitant 
bill, and is frequently bullied out of 
even a further sum. The “ unfor- 
tunate” then claims her share, and 
the boarding-house keeper gets the 
remainder of his money, ships him 
again, and cashes his advance-note 
at a discount of 25 or 30 per cent, 
allows him to run into debt, and 
then detains his clothes. 

The sailor applies to the magis- 
trate for a summons, when the 
boarding-master, who knows that 
the magistrate, before whom he has 
very probably appeared more than 
once, is pretty well up to his ras- 
calities, surrenders the clothes, and 
contents himself with his share of 
the plunder arising from the hard 
earnings of six or eight months, and 
which have disappeared in as many 
days. 
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That excellent institution, the 
Sailors’ Home, has done much for 
the protection of the sailors. The 
Legislature, the magistrate, and the 
police have all united for the same 
object; but until, by some means, 
habits of self- control ean be intro- 
duced amongst them, they must 
to a great extent remain an easy 
prey to the land-sharks amongst 
whom they fall on their arrival in 
port. 

Cases of a very distressing kind 
frequently arise when “slop-work,” 
as it is called, has been pawned. 
The cheap, ready-made clothes are 
almost entirely made by tailors and 
seamstresses in extreme indigence : 
the price paid for making up acoat 
or a pair of trousers is something 
marvellously small. There is gen- 
erally a middleman or security. in- 
terposed between the shopkeeper 
and the actual workman or seam- 
stress, who is answerable for the 
due return, in the shape of a coat or 
some other article of dress, of the 
materials that have been given out. 
Under the pressure of extreme want, 
and with the fallacious hope of 
being able to redeem them before 
the day for their return shall arrive, 
the goods are pledged ; the security 
is called upon to pay; the workman 
or seamstress is given in charge; 
and the case comes before the magis- 
trate as one of unlawful pawning. 
The pawnbroker produces the goods, 
which he knows perfectly well he 
has dishonestly taken in; but he 
unhappily also knows that, in the 
present state of the law, he can do 
so with impunity. Were a power 
given to the magistrate to punish by 
fine or imprisonment every pawn- 
broker who to6k in goods which he 
might have reasonable cause to 
believe to be dishonestly offered in 
pledge, it would go far to put an 
end to half the thefts that are com- 
mitted. At present the pawnbroker’s 
shop is the ready receptacle for 
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the greater part of the stolen goods 
in the country. 

It has often been said that the 
English are a law-abiding people. 
This is evinced in nothing more 
than in the uniform respect and ac- 
quiescence with which the decision 
of a magistrate is received. Let 
the magistrate only hear patiently 
all that an applicant or a_pri- 
soner has to say, allow him to 
tell his story in his own way with- 
out interruption, show him that he 
thoroughly understands all that has 
been urged; and however adverse 
the decision may be, it creates no 
resentment or ill-will. The same 
feeling extends in a great degree 
towards the police. When an 
officer’ does his duty without un- 
necessary harshness, he is considered 
as an honourable enerny, to be feared 
and avoided, to be defeated by strat- 
agem, or if need be by force ; but 
he excites no feelings of hatred or 
malignity ; indeed he is not unfre- 


quently appealed to by the man he 
has just captured to speak a good 


word on his behalf. When an 
officer arrests a prisoner in the very 
act of committing a felony, or steps 
in to quell a fray whilst the blood 
is hot, he not unfrequently gets 
roughly or even savagely handled, 
and the most determined courage is 
constantly displayed by the police 
on such occasions; but when a 
criminal is arrested subsequently, a 
tap on the shoulder with, “I want 
you, Jack,” is generally quietly sub- 
mitted to. The feeling excited by 
the “ copper’s mark,” as he is called 
—the traitor who has betrayed his 
companion in crime, who has given 
information to the police—is far dif- 
ferent ; he is the object of the utmost 
scorn and hatred, and not unfre- 
quently the victim of the most 
savage vengeance. 

From the broadest farce to the 
deepest tragedy, there is no phase of 
the varied drama of life that does not 
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come before the police magistrate. 
We were once present at a scene 
which will not soon be forgotten. 

It was a little past midnight. A 
drunken row had taken place at a 
dance-house. Knives were drawn 
and a black sailor was stabbed. 
The police were soon on the spot, 
and after a desperate struggle the 
culprit was secured. The wounded 
man was taken to the hospital, and 
his assailant to the police station. 
A sergeant was despatched in a 
hansom cab to summon the nearest 
magistrate, who arrived at the hos- 
pital soon after two o’clock in the 
morning. As he entered the acci- 
dent ward and walked up between 
the lines of beds in the dim light 
accompanied by the house surgeon, 
and followed by the prisoner 
guarded by two policemen, who 
bore marks of the desperate nature 
of his resistance, the gaunt figures, 
some sitting propped up swathed 
in bandages, others rising with 
difficulty from the bed-clothing 
to take a hurried glance and then 
sinking down exhausted on their 
pillows, reminded one of that mar- 
vellous picture of the Last Judg- 
ment by Portus preserved in the 
Museum of Bruges, where the dead 
rise in their grave-clothes to await 
their doom. “It’s a bad case,” 
the surgeon said in a low tone to 
the magistrate, “ but I think he can 
speak now.” A screen was drawn 
round the bed. The magistrate 
took his seat close to the wounded 
man’s pillow, which was dabbled 
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in blood, and held the Testament 
to his lips whilst he administered 
the oath. The culprit stood at the 
foot of the bed gtarded by the two 
policemen, his head wrapped round 
with a bloody handkerchief, for he 
too had suffered in the fray. The 
surgeon stood by carefully watching 
his patient, whose lips the nurse 
from time to time moistened with 
brandy. Ina voice scarcely audible, 
and broken by moans and cries of 
pain, the wounded man gave such 
an account of the affair as he was 
able, which the magistrate noted 
down word for word. It was a 
confused and disjointed narrative. 
The magistrate read it over, and 
asked the prisoner if he wished to 
put any question to the witness. 
“T can put no question,” he re- 
plied; “I was very drunk, and 
I don’t remember anything about 
it.” The magistrate folded up his 
papers and put them in his pocket, 
and as he left the hospital said 
to the surgeon, “ Will he die?” 
“Probably,” was the reply. “ But 
we shall know more about it in a 
little while.” After remaining se- 
veral weeks in the hospital the man 
recovered from the wound, and we 
believe refused to charge his ship- 
mate. 

We have sketched a few of the 
incidents that occur in the Lon- 
don police courts—tribunals which 
are emphatically the courts of the 
poor, to which the words of Dryden 
which we have placed at the head 
of this paper are justly applicable. 
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WRECKED OFF THE RIFF COAST. 


LixeE most of the towns of Spain 
and the Orient, Tangiers looks very 
inviting from the sea, and loses con- 
siderably on intimate acquaintance. 
Nothing can be more attractive than 
the dazzling houses rising tier over 
tier in the glossy green of the orange- 
groves, girdled by the grey walls, 
and guarded by the frowning battle- 
ments, of the fortress, with the 
whitewash of. the whited sepulchre 
gleaming in the golden glow of an 
African sunset. For nothing can be 
much more repulsive than the in- 
terior of the tumble-down old city, 
especially of a rainy day, when each 
tugged causeway comes down in 
filthy flood, and the hanging house- 
eaves are gushing in dingy water- 
spouts. The rains should wash the 
place, and no doubt they do; but 
it would take the flooding of many 
monsoons to cleanse that Augean 
stable. For the plateaux above are 
loaded with the miscellaneous de- 
posits of the dry season, and all the 
refuse and garbage that have been 
neglected by the jackals and vul- 
tures begin descending towards the 
sea. 

It had come to be our solitary ex- 
citement looking out of the windows 
of the small hotel, and speculating 
on what would next be whirled past 
us in the gutter. For we had been 
storm-bound in Tangiers for four 
mortal days, ringing the changes 
between moods savage and sulky, 
under the disappointment of blighted 
schemes for sport. We had crossed 
from “the Rock” in the cattle-boat, 
with light portmanteaus and heavy 
cases of ammunition, with central- 
fire breech-loaders, rifles, and revol- 
vers. We had talked confidently 
at the mess-table of bloody bags, 
made up of everything from wild 
Soar to woodcock. Arrived at 


Tangiers, we had interviewed the 
legation in the absence of its chief, 
and arranged for the escort of a 
Moslem soldier, detailed on the duty 
of answering for our heads with his 
own by the local representative of 
the Moorish vicegerent of Allah. 
Having secured this orthodox war- 
rior’s services, we should have felt 
bound in honour to find him em- 
ployment, even had we been less 
eager to be up and doing for our 
own sakes. Twice we had saddled 
for the field and sallied resolutely 
out of the gates, under the gaze of 
the white-bearded elders who 
smoked and gossiped in their sha- 
dow. The first time we had been 
driven back by the falling floods 
before we had got well beyond the 
shelter of the consular garden walls. 
On the second occasion we had 
pushed somewhat farther. En- 
couraged by some watery blinks of 
sunshine, and fondly persuading 
ourselves that the heavens were 
shutting {their sluices, we had per- 
severed against our sounder judg- 
ment until it became plain that 
there had been nothing but a tem- 
porary obstruction. It was anything 
but an agreeable ride, as the wiry 
little barbs went labouring fetlock- 
deep through the holding ground, 
straining their sinewy loins with 
their hind-legs slipping from beneath 
them, and now and again half dis- 
appearing in a slough that seemed 
to surge up almost to the saddle- 
girths. The streamlets we forded 
were coming down in spate; the 
stagnant canals were brimming over 
with brown water; the gardens and 
enclosures were steaming in the 
warm air; the solemn storks them- 
selves looked more than ordinarily 
disconsolate, as if they were being 
hard put to it to pick up a living in 
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spite of their lengthy legs and necks, 
Not more disconsolate, however, 
than Hamet, our soldier-guard, as 
he did his best to cover the priming 
of his primitive matchlock and 
pistol under his draggle-tailed haik. 
Yet persevere we did, till we drew 
bridle under the lee of the white- 
washed tomb of some sainted mara- 
bout, which looked a likely place to 
partake of our luncheon-breakfast. 
It was but a melancholy meal, how- 
ever, as we bivouacked on spongy 
grass under the drip of the palm- 
boughs. We felt somewhat the 
cheerier for applications to the 
sherry - bottles and cognac - flasks, 
which there was no object whatever 
in economising; for the moment the 
meal was at an end we were again 
in our soaking saddles, bent on es- 
caping back from the plague of water 
into the comparative comfort of the 
city we were sick of. Hamet led 


the way home at a_ hand-gallop, 
although the heaviest weight and 


the most indifferently mounted of 
the party. But the weather and the 
example of his unbelieving employ- 
ers had been too much for his prin- 
ciples. He had set at defiance the 
unsociable Jaw of his prophet, and 
indulged in draughts that were the 
sweeter for being forbidden. And 
there he was, shoving along in ad- 
vance of us, recklessly driving his 
rusty stirrups into his charger’s 
smoking flanks, and laying the road 
and showers of mud behind him, 
regardless of appeals, threats, and 
imprecations. 

Plastered with the mud, and drip- 
ping from head to heel, the pitiful 
mon dieux of our sympathising little 
landlord had welcomed us home, as 
we came straggling up the steep 
street that led to his_hostelry. 
Since then, we had scarcely set 
foot across his threshold. The rain 
had been descending remorselessly 
as ever; depression had passed into 
despondency, and despondency set- 
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tled into despair. Hamet, who had 
haunted the passage like an em- 
bodied reproach, had at last been 
discharged with'a suitable guerdon. 
Our sporting experiences in Morocco 
had sufficed us. Even should the 
weather hold up, it must be days 
before the waters could subside; and 
our one idea was to effect a retreat, 
and find ourselves back again among 
our friends of the garrison. 

It is true that we might have 
been worse off. So much of an 
admission was wrung out of us as 
we drew our chairs to the dinner- 
table of an evening, in the cheery 
little parlour with the bright chintz 
paper and gay crimson hangings, 
with the ormolu clock and candles 
on the chimney-piece, and the battle- 
piece of Solferino suspended over 
the fire, where the President of the 
Septennate, in his garance-coloured 
pantaloons, was flourishing his bdton 
among volumes of smoke. The 
little dinner, served to admiration, 
made way for a voluptuous dessert. 
On the table were dates and figs, 
bananas and Tangerine oranges, 
sparkling crystal, and wax-lights 
in silver candelabra, long - necked 
bottles of ruby Bordeaux, with a 
squat decanter of topaz-tinged Man- 
zanilla. But brightest of all was 
the visage of our lively host, M. 
Dumolard, who was easily prevailed 
upon to gratify us with his com- 
pany, and who chattered away mer- 
rily when he had fairly slipped him- 
self out of his prim court suit of 
decorous reserve. 

It was on the fifth evening of our 
sojourn that M. Dumolard, for the 
third time, had made a movement to 
withdraw, observing incidentally— 

“T will assure you, Sares, she 
shall not sail before to-morrow at 
mid-day ; I come from seeing M. the 
Captain, and he tells me the half of 
the cattle are not loaded as yet. 
There was a piece of the bétail pass- 
ing down the street but now ; Mes- 
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sieurs must assuredly have heard 
them.” 

So saying, M. Dumolard bowed 
himself away ; and as he closed the 
door, Jack Roper remarked to me, 
“T’m quite as well pleased we shan’t 
have to make an early start of it, 
although I believe I should burn 
myself the brain, as Dumolard would 
say, if we had forty-eight hours more 
of this infernal purgatory. By the 
way, I hope the wind may fall as 
fast as it got up,”’—for, just at that 
moment, a gust caught hold of the 
great fig-tree outside and rattled its 
branches against the casement. 

Now any one who had the plea- 
sure of Roper’s acquaintance in 
happier days—Captain Roper, V.C., 
of the —th battery of her Majesty’s 
Royal Regiment of Artillery—would 
have been sorely puzzled to recog- 
nise that genial officer in the morose 
accents of the foregoing speech. For 
no one had been in the way of tak- 
ing life more happily, or had looked 
more naturally on the lively side of 
things. As he had been but a few 
short months before, even monoton- 
ous confinement through five weari- 
some wet days would have sat upon 
him exceedingly lightly, without the 
creature-comforts he enjoyed and 
the agreeable companion who shared 
his evil fortune. But through the 
last few months Roper had been 
changing fast, and thereby hangs 
the present yarn. 

His reputation had gone before 
him when he got the route for 
“Gib,” and men who only knew him 
by name were prepared to give him 
a cordial greeting. In the course of 
a week or so, he was “ Jack” before 
his face to the set he was shaking 
down among; while all the rest 
of the world of the garrison men 
called him anything but Jack be- 
hind his back. He had a merry 
eye and an open manner, with 
the faintest suspicion of an arridre 
pensée —something that warned 
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you he could resent a liberty if 
need were. He was fairly good at 
most things, from rackets and bil- 
liards to waltzes and whist: he was 
an earnest and indiscriminate ad- 
mirer of the fair sex—by the way, 
the prevailing tints of the Rock and 
the garrison ranged between olive 
and the colour of parchment—but 
the ravages on his heart by each 
evening’s flirtation were generally 
repaired with the morning’s reflec- 
tions. He had a modest certainty 
beyond his pay, with considerable 
expectations from a capricious uuele, 
So naturally he was weighted with 
a burden of pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, although he contrived to 
carry them with unimpaired equa- 
nimity. 

So life went smoothly with him 
at Gibraltar as it had gone else- 
where, till of a sudden its smooth 
tenor was ruffied. It was on a 
certain evening when yawning at 
the theatre that he set eyes upon the 
object of his grand passion without 
a presentiment of his coming fate. 
He merely admired as he was much 
in the way of admiring. It cer- 
tainly struck him as odd next morn- 
ing, not that the beauty of the 
evening had been smiling on him 
in his waking dreams, but that he 
had asked no oue the night before 
who was the pretty girl opposite. 
Perhaps, had it been his habit to ana- 
lyse the philosophy of his feelings, 
it might have occurred to him that 
the impression being deeper than he 
suspected, he had shrunk from the 
apprehension of hearing something, 
either to his disadvantage—or hers. 
She might have been engaged, or 
married, or on a flying visit—possi- 
bly no better than she should be. 

He met her again in the Alameda 
that very afternoon, and she bore 
the sunshine as well as the gaslight. 
She was accompanied, too, by the 
same elderly gentleman who had 
mounted guard on her at the theatre; 
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but Roper had no eyes for her com- 
panion; and, as it happened, the 
friend who was lounging on his arm 
had no eyes for any one else. 

“QOsalez! by all that’s infernal !” 
that gentleman exclaimed in consid- 
erable perturbation, pivoting round 
abruptly and carrying his companion 
with him. “ What! you don’t know 
him?” he proceeded, in answer to 
Roper’s inquiries and  expostula- 
tions. “ Then all I can say is, that 
is very lucky for you. Bless my 
soul! Osalez is as much of a public 
character as his Excellency. Perhaps 
there isn’t a gentleman on the coasts 
of the Peninsula and Barbary to 
boot with a more miscellaneous ac- 
quaintance—and that’s saying some- 
thing. Osalez! why, he’s reprobate 
of all trades and respectable in none 
—merchant, money-lender, smug- 
gler, banker, broker—ay, and you 
may say butcher too. For he con- 
tracts to victual the garrison, and 
he coals the fleet. He goes shares 
with the contrabandistas, and he 
squares it somehow with the civil 
guard. He’ll fly kites for anybody 
who makes it worth his while; but 
somehow when it’s Osalez that raises 
the wind you’re apt to be swept off 
your legs in a hurricane. Yes, you 
may say it’s scandal ”—for Jack had 
interposed with unusual cogency of 
arguinent, and still more unwonted 
excitement, pointing out that sleep- 
ing partners with smugglers were 
scarcely likely to obtain Government 
contracts—*“ you may call it scandal, 
and I don’t profess to speak dispas- 
sionately, for he has a bill of mine, 
and he won’t hear of renewing. But 
where there’s a deal of smoke there 
must be fire, and Osalez lives in a 
most sulphureous atmosphere—ask 
any one.” 

To cut a long story short—a story 
Roper had latterly bored me with so 
often, that I had thoroughly mas- 
tered all its details—though he did 
uot follow up a conversation that 


gave him so little satisfaction, he 
was not to be deterred from makin 
the acquaintance of the beautiful 
Hebrew. Perseverance had its re- 
ward. Often baffled, he succeeded 
at last, but it was even less easy to 
improve the acquaintance when he 
had made it. There was a yawning 
chasm between a gay young officer 
and a lady in the ambiguous posi- 
tion of the lovely and wealthy Miss 
Osalez; and the gossips of the garri- 
son watched his efforts to bridge it 
with the keenest and most curious 
interest. The Osalez went out but 
little into society. Regarded as 
pariahs by English sets, they held 
themselves far superior to the 
“Scorpions ;” and when Jack had 
maneuvred himself into one or two 
meetings with them, recklessly risk- 
ing the loss of caste, he found him- 
self opening the trenches in the 
light of day, under the eye of an 
exceedingly watchful parent. It 
was a standing puzzle to him, and 
a source of perpetual irritation, how 
that sly fluttering beauty, who di- 
vined his admiration and did not 
seem to dislike it, whose Justrous 
eyes flashed and fell, and whose 
colour went and came under his 
ardent glances, could ever have 
been bred in such a vulture’s nest. 
For Osalez was as unlike his off- 
spring as might be, and had noth- 
ing whatever of the gentle or pre- 
possessing about him. Short and 
stern, squat and grizzled, something 
like a sherry-butt rolling along on a 
couple of quarter-casks, you could 
only guess his race and religion in 
the unmistakable cachet that nature 
had stamped upon his nose. 

No wonder Esther was shy and 
fluttered, that the usually offhand 
Roper was very ill at ease, or that 
the shrewd Osalez never relaxed his 
observations on those rare occasions 
when the trio came together ia 
society. Roper’s presence provoked 
remark and piqued curiosity. The 
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whole room was wideawake to the un- 
accustomed visitor, as well as to the 
little drama that was going forward. 
Osalez felt he was being made a fool 
of. He feared, a little too late per- 
haps, that the same thing might 
possibly happen to his daughter; 
and finally, as the situation grew 
insupportably tense, he withdrew 
her into absolute seclusion. 

Not being overburdened with 
military duties, Roper had leisure 
to indulge his despondency. _Al- 
though Gibraltar is geographically 
Andalusian, the place is thoroughly 
English in pipeclay, pickets, rounds, 
and police arrangements. There is 
small toleration for serenades and 

ope-ladders. There is little of that 
“plucking the turkey,” where the 
Peninsular lover presses and kisses 
the hands of his adored one through 
the ponderous window-bars that 
form her cage. Mr. Abraham Osalez 
lived in a cltarming cottage villa 
looking across to Apeshill—all bay- 
window, verandas, and _ trailing 
masses of creepers. But Miss Esther 
was as sequestered in it as if she 
had been double locked in a grilled 
and duenna- guarded chamber of 
Cadiz, with the windows turned in- 
wards on a Moorish patio. 

In these desperate circumstances, 
Roper decided on a dashing coup. 
As he told his story to the present 
narrator, whom he had installed as 
his confidant, bon gré, mal gre. 

“ As matters had come to a dead 
lock, I thought the best thing to be 
done was to make Osalez’s acquaint- 
ance professionally. He wasn’t 
likely to decline to accommodate me 
on the ground of my being over- 
sweet upon his daughter; while, on 
the other hand, you know, it might 
increase his objection to me, if he 
heard that I had carried my custom 
past the family. And the connection 
seemed likely to be worth having ; 
for, to tell the truth, since I had 
first set eyes on Esther, I had taken 
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to revoking at whist, and all man- 
ner of follies, and it was high time 
I made arrangements for replenish- 
ing my purse. As the novels have 
it, Osalez was civil but distant when 
I made my advances, and I can’t 
say he showed me much considera- 
tion on account of the romantic sym- 
pathy that drew me to him. Since 
then we have had no end of inter- 
views, but the conversation has con- 
fined itself strictly to bills and dis- 
count—and now ad 

“ And now %” 

“Now it seems to me I’ve been 
making stern-way rather than other- 
wise. I see much more of Shylock 
than I like, and just as little as ever 
of the lady.” 

So it had gone on. Now, as far as 
I could gather—and Roper would be 
only too minute in his confidences 
—Osalez was revenging himself in 
the way of business on the hand- 
some young gunner for all the do- 
mestic bother he was causing; and 
if that were really the Hebrew’s 
game, it must be confessed that 
Jack played into his hands. What 
with blighted love, and accumu- 
lating money worries, from being 
merely profuse he grew reckless, 
Whether he liked it or no, he had to 
seek more and more frequent inter- 
views with the hard-fisted father of 
his Jessica, and the more he saw of 
him the less he liked him. The 
odd part of it was, that his growing 
antipathy for the parent was any- 
thing but an antidote to his fancy 
for the child: in an atmosphere that 
ought to have nipped it, his love 
flourished as luxuriantly as the ftro- 
pical vegetation on the Alameda, 
and what had begun like a hundred 
other caprices, had gradually grown 
into an absorbing sentiment. So be- 
tween his attraction and repulsion for 
and from the Osalez family, Roper 
was losing flesh and spirits: friends 
and acquaintances began to fall 
away from him; the regimental 
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doctor prescribed change of scene, 
and as he would not be persuaded 
to banish himself to England, he had 
got up this flying trip to Tangiers. 

And there we are back again, 
after this long digression, awaiting 
the precarious departure of the cat- 
tle boat, which lay taking in her 
cargo in the bay. Dumolard was 
gone down-stairs, and Jack had be- 
gun to fidget in his arm-chair. 

- “T think Til just stretch my legs 
before turning in: one sleeps all the 
better for being blown about a bit.” 

“Nonsense, my good fellow. 
Why, you'll never keep your cigar 
alight in the wind. The rain has 
hardly held up for an hour past, 
and you can hear the street coming 
down in flood.” 

But Jack was on his feet and ob- 
durate: Osalez himself could not 
have been more impracticable, and, 
after all, the point was scarcely 
worth arguing. In a few seconds 
he was back again, looking rather 
pale and excessively savage. 


“Stumbled on a ghost?” I in- 


quired, with some curiosity. 

“No such luck,” he answered 
with vindictive vehemence. “Td 
sooner be haunted any day in the 
spirit than the flesh. Whom do you 
fancy I ran up against, just outside 
the door, of all impossible people ?” 

“Why, by the way you take it, I 
can only suppose it was that eternal 
béte noire of yours, that sets you on 
to worry me in season and out of 
season. And though I see no par- 
ticular reason why he should not be 
in Tangiers, it does seem unlikely 
he should be abroad in such weather 
and at such an hour. A case of 
mistaken identity I expect, or per- 
haps a spectral apparition produced 
by a fervid imagination, acting on a 
couple of bottles of claret. 1 can’t 
say on an empty stomach, although 
you are so desperately r 

“Hang it, man, it’s past a joke. 
There’s a coincidence, a destiny— 

VOL. CXVIII.—NO. DCOXX. 


what do you call it?—about it. I 
tell you I spoke to him, and made 
him answer me.” 

“ Well, I suppose I must give in 
to the evidence of a couple of your 
senses, for spectres seldom speak 
when they are spoken to, and ordi- 
nary hallucinations don’t go from 
sight to sound. As I said, why 
should Osalez not be here? He 
must have irons in the fire at Tan- 
giers as well as everywhere else. 
But if he has, yu may be sure that 
old gossip, Dumolard, can tell us all 
about it, and something more. You 
had better ring the bell, and let’s 
have him up again.” 

M. Dumolard proved to the full 
as well informed as I gave him cre- 
dit for being. 

“You ask if Monsieur has met 
M. Osalez. But I believe it well; 
and why not? While the gentle- 
men have been detained with me, 
where, I dare to hope, they have 
found themselves not too ill,” ob- 
served M. Dumolard, parentheti- 
cally, with a comprehensive bow, 
“M. Osalez, by a strange hazard, 
has been sojourning opposite. M. 
Mordecai, my neighbour, is of the 
same faith ; and indeed I believe is 
of M. Osalez’s relations. In every 
case M. Osalez has been there, as I 
say, and his daughter also—trés belle 
fille, parbleu ! 1 was admiring her 
from my belvidere but yesterday, 
when the weather cleared itself, for 
a moment x 

“ What !” shouted Roper, spring- 
ing out of the chair into which he 
had subsided, and making the clock 
and candles clatter with the violence 
with which he threw himself against 
the chimney-piece —“ what! you 
saw Miss Osalez yesterday ; and you 
never told me a word of it. Pshaw! 
what am I talking of? I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Dumolard: I forgot you 
know nothing ; how should you? 
You were saying, I think, that you 
saw the lady-——” 

2D 
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And Jack had the nerve to re- 
cover his control as quickly as he 
had lost it ; so that Dumolard, who 
had at first been scared at the mine 
he had sprung most innocently, 
quickly grew flattered at the ex- 
treme interest vouchsafed him, and 
exerted himself to gratify the curio- 
sity he had piqued. The sum of 
his long story was, that it was by 
no means surprising M. Osalez 
should be here at Tangiers. Quite 
the contrary. He did more trade 
with the town than any half-dozen 
other merchants put together. He 
had a contract for provisioning the 
English garrison. “ By Jove! and 
that’s true,” interposed Roper. He 
owned the better part. of the boat 
we meant to embark upon. And so 
on, and soon. M. Dumolard had 


plenty to tell; and all he had to: 


tell went to magnify the means of 
the Hebrew. 

After that last interpellation of 
his, Jack seemed somewhat distrait. 
M. Dumolard’s facile sympathies 
and quick perception had told him 
that the handsome young English- 
man’s distraction had its origin in a 
profound interest in the beauty over 
the way, and to him accordingly he 
had addressed his animated narra- 
tive. 

But chilled by the preoccupation 
that had paid so little heed, his 
voluble talk flowed more and more 
sluggishly until, at last, with a slight 
but expressive motion of his shoul- 
ders, he relapsed into resentful 
silence. 

Then my frienc: took the word, 
and, with a Machiavellian astute- 
ness for which I should never have 
given him credit, addressed the 
Frenchman with the frankness that 
sat so naturally on him, but with a 
studied courtesy very foreign to his 
manners. 

“ You can do me a great service, 
M. Dumolard, if you will allow me 
to make a friend of you and give 
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you my confidence. 1 am persuaded 
I can rely absolutely on your dis- 
cretion.” 

Our little host was equally flat- 
tered and gratified. His face 
wrinkled amiably as it wreathed 
itself in friendly smiles; and he 
stood there bowing and scraping 
with his jewelled hand pressed up- 
on his flowered waistcoat. It was 
plain that Jack had bound him to 
him, body and soul. So there Jack 
was away at score with the oft-told 
story—so much of it at least as 
suited his purpose; and he wound 
up with an “and now, M. Dumo- 
lard, if you only will, you can do 
me an immense service.” 

* Monsieur has but to command,” 
M. Dumolard rejoined courteously. 

“Tt strikes me, you see, that as 
Osalez has so much to do with this 
boat he means most likely to go over 
in her.” 

“And Mademoiselle also—noth- 
ing more probable,” assented M. 
Dumolard ; “specially as he is al- 
ways immersed in his affairs and 
enormously pressed for time.” 

“* Exactly so. Now as he is mas- 
ter of the situation, and may send 
down sailing-orders at any moment, 
he’s safe to try to steal a march, and 
leave us planted here ; and I’m sure 
it would be impossible to be- more 
comfortable anywhere,” he added. 
politely, as an after-thought. 

Dumolard, however, looked sorely 
puzzled at the British idioms Jack 
had slipped into, Jack saw it, tried 
back, translated, and went on again. 
“The captain promised to let us 
know in time—he’d do it too, I 
think, if it were left to him, if there 
be gratitude in man or honesty in 
faces. He smoked a dozen or so of 
my best partagas coming across, and 
said he liked them; but ee 

“But M. Osalez is the master, 
after all,as you have said—a man 
who will have his orders attended 
to. However, gentlemen, confide 
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yourselves to me. Mohammed shall 
go over to M. Mordecai’s and inform 
himself. He is, as it were, a child 
of the household. Meanwhile, I 
shall despatch Achmet to the 
shore, and ascertain what they are 
doing on the steamer,” 

So spoke our zealous ally; and it 
was no sooner said than done. In 
ambush behind the darkened win- 
dow-blind, Jack could watch the 
effect of Mohammed’s mission. Not 
a gleam of light from the lattices 
opposite. The envoy knocked at 
the jealously-barred postern—first 
gently, and then as loudly as he 
dared. Nota sign of life on the part 
of the servants, It was clear the 
garrison had its orders—more than 
probable that this unnatural quiet 
portended a sortie later. So Jack 
tookit; and already he was bustling 
about the baggage. Suspicions 
changed to certainty on Achmet’s 
return. He had seen the Mary 
Anne with her steam up. There 
might have been reasous for that, 
besides the prospect of an early 
start; it was wildish weather and a 
shifty wind for a vessel lying in 
such open anchorage. But to make 
all sure, Achmet had boarded her 
with a boat-load of pilgrims, and 
then he heard from the crew that 
they expected to be off by morning. 

“ Canaille of a capitaine! va!” 
ejaculated Dumolard, apostrophis- 
ing the absent skipper; “ it’s always 
agreed between us that he let me 
know of the departure of the boat.” 
And Jack was chiming in with some 
anathemas of his own, when there 
came a tinkle at the door bell. It 
was the arrival of an anonymous 
and dirty scrawl that had been de- 
posited in Mohammed’s hands by a 
mysterious messenger. 

“The Mary Anne may be away 
by the morning; and you had best 
burn this bit of w riting.” 

“Our ally the Scotch captain’s 
fist and caution, for a thousand ! 


Now, M. Dumolard, there’s not a 
shadow of a doubt. Don’t let a soul 
be seen stirring. Have your people 
ready to carry our traps. Trust to 
me to keep a bright look-out ; and 
when once our friends opposite are 
fairly under weigh, we’ll slip down 
quietly on their line of march.” 

And the lover was transformed 
into another man, all life and spirit, 
in place of languid indifference. 
He positively rubbed his hands at 
the prospect of a rough night on 
the straits, with but a plank be- 
tween him and his mistress—to say 
nothing of a drenching for them 
both by way of prelude. As for 
Dumolard, he had caught fire at 
the other’s excitement. I believe 
both of them would have forgotten 
all about the bill had not Moham- 
med and I been there to remind 
them. 

Roper was an easy-going fellow 
generally—one of the last men you 
would have suspected of nerves— 
yet I could hear his heart thumping 
on his ribs at the creaking of those 
heavy bolts of Mordecai’s. As for 
Dumolard, he was dancing behind 
us like a dervish, now standing on 
tiptoe to peer out between our 
shoulders, now doubling himself up 
for a look from under our arms. I 
was interested myself, I confess, for 
there was a strong dash of romance 
about the scene that was enacting. 
Hour, one of the clock, or some- 
what over. A pale moon riding 
overhead among watery clouds that 
generally had the best of her. The 
plash of the rain. The wind moan- 
ing fitfully in the complaining 
boughs; and not another sound in 
the silent city, save the howl of a 
dog, or, it might be, the bark of a 
jackal. A Moorish archway open- 
ing into a patio, where you caught 
a glimpse of a sparkling fountain 
among the dark orange-trees, the 
interior lit partly by the fitful 
moonshine, partly by the reflection 
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of torches held in the passages. 
Moors were coming and going in 
snowy raiment; and finally, Roper 
squeezed my arm hard as a couple 
of female figures emerged mounted 
on donkeys i in Frankish waterproofs 
and under Frankish umbrellas. 
There was no mistake about the 
man’s fancying himself in love, 
otherwise he would never have 
griped me as he did. 

The procession got stealthily 
under weigh, having taken every 
precaution to attract no notice from 
our hostelry, which to all appear- 
ance must have been buried in 
slumber. The muzzles of the don- 
keys were muffled in shawls. The 
glare of the torches was masked by 
umbrellas. Enveloped in a Spanish 
cloak, Osalez stuck close by his 
daughter’s stirrup, drawing her 
wrappings carefully around her. 
We could see him throw up a 
glance at our windows as he turned 
out of the yard. As for the lady, 
whatever she might have known or 


suspected, she never lifted her eyes. 

Roper’s head was out of the win- 
dow before the last of the porters 
bearing bags and boxes had fairly 
disappeares d round the corner of the 


house. When we set out in pur- 
suit, it was all we could do to pre- 
vail on him to give them law 
enough, and let them commit them- 
selves fairly to the deep before he 
ran into themonthe steamer. “ And 
after all,” as I reminded him, “ even 
when once we are safe on board, I 
don’t see you'll be much advanced. 
Depend on it, Osalez is Turk enough 
to condemn the beauty to close 
sequestration for the passage. I 
lay you five to one in ponies, if 
you like, the captain gives her over 
the cabin you scented so fragrantly 
with those pet partagas of yours.’ 
Jack declined the bet, observing 
sadly that I might just as well 
make the five fifty, but added, more 
sanguinely, that he would trust in 
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pluck and the chapter of accidents 
to bring them together before the 
voyage was over. He spoke pro- 
phetically, as the sequel will show. 

I have tried my hand at a sketch 
of Scene No. 1—“ The Start.” Its 
pendant, Scene 2—“ The Embarka- 
tion”’—was even more character- 
istic. The moon riding overhead 
as before, but by this time with a 
more angry halo around her disc, 
and her wan rays more sinister in 
their glitter. The waters of the 
bay heaving and tumbling in break- 
ing outlines that communicated a 
sympathetic thrill to the diaphragm 
—the “ tideless sea” rolling in upon 
the beach with a fair imitation of 
an ugly surf, and a dismal grinding 
and churning among the pebbles. 
Considering the bay was half land- 
locked as the wind came, the 
strength of the ground-swell spoke 
volumes for what might be await- 
ing us outside. We had stopped 
short under the shadow of the 
houses that swept in a_ broken 
crescent round the shore, to observe 
the proceedings of the party in ad- 
vance. Had Osalez shown the white 
feather at the eleventh hour, I for 
one should have been exceedingly 
glad of it. : 

But it was clear that the Jew’s 
mind was made up to play Lord 
Ullin’s daughter with the parts re- 
versed ; equally so that the lady’s 
lover had no idea of being left on 
the shore lamenting. 

The torches had been extin- 
guished ; still there was moonlight 
enough to let us distinguish all that 
passed. A stalwart Moslem, tear- 
ing off his dripping haik, stood re- 
vealed in clinging shirt and pan- 
taloons. He caught up in his mus- 
cular arms what Jack affirmed to be 
the fairy form of Miss Osalez, al- 
though the bundle might have been 
a bale of waterproof for all one 
could tell to the contrary. He 
balanced himself on his bare and 
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stalwart legs; trode gingerly into 
the surf, embarrassed as he was 
with the precious package, and bent 
his oscillating steps towards a boat 
that was swaying among the bil- 
lows. 

“The idiot’s over with her, by 
——,” ejaculated Roper, as the Moor 
made a stumble, and he would 
have rushed to the rescue, regard- 
less of consequences, had not I 
made a snatch at his arm in time. 

“The Moor’s as sure-footed as the 
barb you bucketed so unmercifully 
a couple of days ago. The lady’s 
as safe in the meantime, at all 
events, as if she were in bed at her 
kinsman Mordecai’s, as I devoutly 
wish she were; how it may be to- 
wards the small hours is another 
question, and if you want to be near 
her when the danger may be real, 
you had better keep as quiet as may 
be in the meantime.” 

Indeed it was plain that the Moor 
knew his business, and once started 
he went as steadily as his comrade 
who was bestridden by the respect- 
able Osalez in person, The boat 
took them all on board with their 
belongings, and went pitching away 
till we lost it in the uncertain light. 
Now it was our turn, Mordecai’s 
myrmidons had hurried home and 
left the coast clear. We had taken 
a touching farewell of Dumolard, 
who seemed thoroughly to enjoy 
being soaked in serving a love-affair ; 
not many minutes more and we 
were rocking in comparatively calm 
water under the bulging counter of 
the Mary Anne, 

“Passengers” was our answer to 
the hail from the deck; but it was 
not till after the look-out had been 
appealed to again, that the order 
was given to let down the side-ropes 
—we fancied we could hear Osalez 
in suppressed wrath, while the cap- 
tain was seeking to soothe him in 
hoarse whispers. 

Bluff and weather-beaten sea-dog 


as he was, that old Scotch skipper 
had the makings of an actor in him, 
He came forward into the.circle of 
light thrown by the mate’s lantern, 
looking to any one behind him so 
far as his pea-jacketed shoulders 
were concerned, the very embodi- 
ment of astonishment and gruff dis- 
content. But for us, there was a 
twinkle in his eye that belied his 
language, as he growled out his sur- 
prise at our arrival. 

“ Never supposed you gentlemen 
were in any haste to be gone: didn’t 
dream you'd be for quitting comfort- 
able quarters with the weather like 
to be so coarse.” 

Jack acknowledged the signal 
the captain threw out with a faint 
quiver of his own eyelid. 

“ Haste indeed, you had our mes- 
sage, hadn’t you? You don’t sup- 
pose we sentenced ourselves to close 
confinement in this infernal hole 
till the weather cleared.” 

“ Weil, then, Captain, I was mis- 
taken, as it would seem, and there’s 
an end of that; unless indeed you 
would be for putting cannily back 
again, now you’ve had some small 
foretaste of what we may expect 
round the point. You won’t, you 
say? Very well then, he that will 
to Cupar maun to Cupar; but I 
doubt you'll be scarcely so well put 
up this time as the last. My bit of 
a cabin’s bespoke ; and you'll find 
some queer-like characters in the 
saloon.” 

Some slight confidences that 
passed in the obscure companion 
gave the shrewd skipper a fair notion 
of how the land lay. At all events, 
when plunging down through the 
darkness we emerged below in 
comparative light, 1 believe it was 
felt on both sides that we understood 
each other. The “saloon,” as its 
master was pleased to term it, was 
far from a tempting apartment in 
any circumstances. The white- 
painted boarding of the sides was 
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guiltless of all pretence of decora- 
tion. The dingy ceiling was 
smoked black in the centre by the 
vilely smelling lamp that now swung 
beneath it. It was lucky, perhaps, 
considering the manners of its pre- 
sent occupants, that there was but 
a tattered scrap of waxcloth on the 
floor, for on the benches ‘that ran 
along the sides of the ship, and en- 
circled the battered deal table, were 
seated a strange company indeed, 
some of them smoking freely, and 
all dispensing with spittoons. 

“ Ay, they’re a gey queer lot,” re- 
peated the captain, sotto voce, “ gin 
only you could make them out more 
clearly through the reek. But with 
the weather and hindrances in the 
lading and one thing or another, 
we’ve been keepit here longer time 
than usual, and so all they folk have 
been gathering in about. These 
Jews there”—here he sunk his voice 
to a whisper—“ are desperate hard 
set on money-getting ; and wasting 
time is like wringing out their very 
heart’s blood, otherwise they would 
hardly be so fond to go over with 
us, for they’ve just a desperate 
antipathy to the sea.” 

“You don’t think there’s danger, 
eaptain ?” I inquired. 

“ Danger, no, not to say danger : 
gin there had been, I would never 
have taken my orders to sail from 
old Osalez, with that bonny bit 
lassie of his brought on board, for, 
after all, it’s me that’s answerable. 
Lord preserve me! what was I say- 
ing, gentlemen? Mr. QOsalez laid 
his injunctions en me—well, never 
mind, we’re friends here after all, 
I hope, and gentlemen forbye ; but 
as I was saying, for danger there’s 
none; but discomfort’s another 
thing, and with the wind and the 
water soughing and sucking us in 
to the Riff shore, it may be longer 
before we make the rock than some 
of they fairweather gentlemen will 
care about.” 
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“Oh, if that’s all!” exclaimed 
Roper. He had been standing on 
full point at the door that divided 
this very common outer court from 
the inner sanctuary that  shrined 
his idol. “Oh, if that’s all!” and 
he turned greatly relieved to have 
a look at our fellow-passengers, An 
odd lot they were, as the captain 
had remarked. Small as was the 
cabin, its atmosphere was so dense 
that we could scarcely embrace them 
in a single coup d’eil, but we could 
examine them more at leisure as 
we moved along between them and 
the table. There were stately Moors 
in their floating white draperies, 
with searching black eyes, sallow 
complexions, and sharpened feat- 
ures, staring before them in far- 
ouche tranquillity, and reminding 
me greatly of eagle-owls on the 
perch. All of them, I remarked, 
had singularly white and well-shaped 
hands, especially one venerable san- 
ton with a snowy beard, who clearly 
had never put those hands of his 
to use, although possibly with per- 
petual genuflexions his knees might 
be as hard as horn. There were 
a merchant or two of pure Berber 
blood, attired very similarly to the 
Moors, although there were no mis- 
taking the different type of figures. 
There were a couple of thorough- 
bred negroes from the remote palm- 
groves of Timbuctoo, dealing in 
dates as their staple commodity, and 
probably speculating in flesh and 
blood on occasion. There was a 
Berberised Frenchman, most likely 
a renegade. But the lives and souls 
of the motley party were those 
countrymen of Osalez that the skip- 
per had alluded to. Some of them, 
by their dress, settlers in Barbary, 
some of them from the Spanish sea- 
ports, not a few naturalised scorpions 
of the rock,—they were jabbering 
to each other of gains and exchanges 
and every topic connected with 
money-getting, so far as we could 
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make sense of their lingua mirta, 
One or two salutations I acknow- 
ledged from individuals whose faces 
seemed familiar to me, though I 
had never dealt with them for cash, 
cigars, or anything else. Butif we 
could make anything out plainly in 
that dim pandemonium, it was that 
we could not possibly stay below in 
it. Better a fresh hurricane from 
heaven any day, or beds on the 
sloppy decks @ la belle étoile. 

lt might be pretty poetry talking 
of beds d la belle étoile, but looking 
at the matter practically they were 
altogether out of the question. 
The decks were as much encum- 
bered as the cabin. The fore part 
of the ship was given up, of course, 
to the cattle. Dumolard’s informa- 
tion had been accurate enough: 
scarcely half the animals had been 
shipped when Osalez took it into his 
head to be gone, But we were 
none the better off on that account; 
rather the reverse indeed in the 
event of a storm; for instead of 
being fast wedged as otherwise thev 
would have been, our loosely-secured 
live freight might break away from 
their lashings, when, as the mate 
remarked, there would be the devil 
to pay and no mistake. Mean- 
while they stamped and dragged at 
their halters and filled the air with 
uneasy bellowings that might have 
seemed ominous of coming disaster 
had one been much given to super- 
stition. 

Under the bulwarks aft, rows of 
Africans had made themselves as 
snug as circumstances admitted of. 
There was a general effect of dark 
blue cloaks, picked out with white 
under- garments, of turbans and 
fezzes, and red and yellow slippers. 
For besides ordinary passengers we 
were freighted with a batch of pil- 
grims taken on contract. They 
were on their way to establish com- 
munication with a screw steamer 
chartered from Gibraltar for the 


Mecca voyage, and advertised to 
touch at the various African ports. 
While piled im barricades round the 
cabin skylights, were crates of 
poultry packed as closely as might 
be. Many of the cocks had appa- 
rently lost their heads already with 
the heat and stuffiness of their 
quarters. At all events they had 
entered on a mad crowing match at 
the moon, as if they had mistaken 
her watery Jadyship for the blessed 
sun at day-dawn. 

The captain civilly cleared a space 
for us between the paddle-boxes, 
and offered us the run of the gang- 
way overhead. As for Osalez we 
had seen nothing of him since we 
came on board, and for the moment 
I at least had forgotten both him 
and his daughter. 

A yo-heave-ohing rises from the 
steerage over the lowing of the 
oxen. The anchor comes up, the 
paddies go round, and the Mary 
Anne is moving. A clumsy tub 
she was; immensely broad in the 
beam and round as an apple in her 
bottom, safe enough, in all con- 
science, so long as she had moder- 
ately fair play, but rolling fright- 
fully to the slightest shock on her 
sides. So it may be imagined how 
we began to feel it, when at last we 
drew out from under shelter of the 
land. I hope Miss Osalez may have 
been happy below, though I doubt it. 
I only know that when I last looked 
down into the main cabin while we 
were still in the bay, the pipes 
had gone out, the jabber of voices 
had been silenced, and nothing 
was to be heard but groaning, and 
wailing, and gnashing of teeth ; 
while the decks were littered with 
a moaning mass of miserable human- 
ity, damped occasiovally by the 
flying showers of spray. But all 
that was comparative Elysium to 
what was to follow. Even out of 
the shelter there was no wind to 
speak of, yet the swell was singular- 
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ly heavy, considering it came from 
the shore. Soon the decks were 
nearly as wet as the surrounding 
water. Wave after wave flooded 
us forward, each of them having 
scarcely time to wash out through 
the scuppers before it was followed 


- by another and another. As for 


the pious hadjis, they were put 
through a course of involuntary 
ablution that should have relieved 
them from all such ceremonial ob- 
servances for the rest of their natural 
lives. Meanwhile the engines were 
doing their best, but they sobbed 
like a pair of broken-winded screws 
who have been pumping them- 
selves with violent over-exertion. 
We made pitifully little way, and I 
felt it was matter for heartfelt con- 
gratulation that the gale should 
have so nearly blown itself out. 
If we were in difficulties labouring 
through the afterwash of a storm, 
how should we have behaved had 
we been caught in its fury ? 

Iwas to have an opportunity of 
judging before morning. I had 
sunk into a troubled sleep with 
Roper’s head bobbing against my 
shoulder, when a tremendous roll 
flung me forward on my hands and 
knees in a rush of slimy briny water. 
Nothing like a cold douche of the 
kind to bring the slowest man 
quickly to his senses. I had stag- 
gered to my feet in a moment, in- 
stinctively looking out to windward. 
The moon was brighter than ever 
overhead, in a sky that would have 
been clear but for the fleecy clouds 
that were drifting with ominous 
velocity ; but when I had time to 
think about it, I saw the wind had 
gone right about. That thick grey 
curtain I started at, came travelling 
up from Tarifa, slanting uglily in 
the upper half of it, as yet hanging 
heavily perpendicular below. Had 
I been innocent of what was await- 
ing us when the gale met the ground- 
swell with the steamer for their 


plaything, a glance at the captain’s 
face might have warned me. It 
did not show a sign of fear, but 
was eloquent with the sense of a 
terrible responsibility. 

I had once been struck by a white 
squall off Candia, when we barely 
saved our bacon by the skin of our 
teeth ; but so far asa vivid recollee- 
tion serves me, it was milder than 
what we experienced now.. For my- 
self I felt assured that it was all 
over with us; no use attempting to 
float in such a sea, and the crazy 
boats would have been overcrowded 
and swamned, even had we ever 
succeeded in launching them safely. 
For a minute or two we were in- 
volved in a damp drifting darkness 
that might literally be felt, though 
it thinned and cleared fast as the 
gale tore it into tatters. It is true 
the sea did not run so very high, 
thanks to the conflict of opposing 
forces ; but the jumble and turmoil 
of the breaking water gave one a 
good idea of indifferent weather in 
the Maélstrom. The scene on the 
one deck and the other baffles de- 
scription. I could command them 
both when I had scrambled up on 
the gangway. The half-drowned 
oxen were plunging wildly, filling 
the night with frantic bellowings, 
those of them at least that had not 
slipped down on their sides to hang 
half-strangled in their halters. One 
or two had broken loose, so had a 
couple of water-butts, and these last 
went rattling about like shot in a 
bottle, making confusion worse con- 
founded. The deck passengers had 
gone in arush for the cabin doors, 
where the leading files had wedged 
themselves hard and fast, The rest 
were vociferating and blaspheming 
for the most part, clutching des- 
perately at each other’s garments, 
or anything else they could make 
themselves fast to; while a few 
were down on their knees praying 
devoutly. A hadji on pilgrimage 
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who goes to the bottom has his 
felicity assured if he has faith to 
believe it. The cross waves were 
making free with the decks, but as 
yet there was little danger of being 
carried overboard, although sundry 
of the cratefuls of poultry had gone 
cruising on their own account. The 
truth is, it was an awful moment for 
all of us—Christian or Jew, Mussul- 
man or Pagan. 

But the mate backed the captain 
manfully, and their coolness some- 
what steadied the crew. With a 
couple of men at the wheel, they 
got the boat before the wind again, 
and on the whole I thought we were 
well out of it. For the squall blew 
over almost as fast as it had come 
up, leaving nothing worse behind 
than a fresh nor-westerly breeze, 
and a sea that was seething in cir- 
cles like a boiling kettle. At an- 
other time I should have been hor- 
ribly sea-sick; as it was, I was far 
too busy in helping to secure the 
frightened cattle. 

All at once, the labouring engines 
came to a standstill. There was a 
startling cessation of the vibration 
of the planks beneath our feet. 
Struck powerless, the steamer fell 
away, rolling purposelessly in the 
trough of the waters. There was 
a general rush amidships, for most 
of us guessed what had _hap- 
pened. 

They say a sense of common ca- 
lamity tames the wildest and reas- 
sures the shyest of animals, making 
them forget their feuds for the time, 
The wolf and the sheep have been 
seen cowering together while being 
swept down a flood on the same raft 
of refuge. Roper and Osalez al- 
most rush into each other’s arms as 
they met over the scuttle of the 
engine-room. 

Roper had clearly kept his head, 
whoever else might have lost theirs. 
He was much more curious than ex- 
cited, when Osalez burst out with, 


“ For God’s sake, Captain Roper, is 
there any danger?” 

Roper had come to loathe Osalez, 
and at that moment he despised 
him. To bring his daughter to sea 
in such weather, and then to give a 
thought to his own miserable safety. 
So he looked down on him for a 
moment in silence, and then shout- 
ed out, with blunt incivility, * Never 
fear for yourself, Mr. Osalez. I be- 
lieve we’re safe enough unless the 
storm comes up again, and you take 
my word for it, there are some of 
us who were never born to be 
drowned,” 

Probably, in selfish prudence, he 
would have given much to recall 
the words the instant they were 
spoken, At any rate he would 
quickly have done it from a more 
generous motive. It was just be- 
cause he had brought his young 
daughter on board with him that 
Osalez had forgotten his enmity fora 
moment. Reminded of it so brusque- 
ly, his angry eastern blood flush- 
ed up to his sallow face; but mas- 
tering himself with a strong effort, 
he answered shortly but not with- 
out dignity. Roper’s face got as 
hot as the Jew’s. He would have 
given the world to atene for that 
piece of injustice. There was no 
unsaying his speech, but impul- 
sively he seized his enemy’s hand 
with characteristic vehemence that 
excited not the slightest response. 

“JT never was so sorry for any- 
thing in my life, Mr. Osalez a 
but before he had got further Osalez 
had turned away with a chilling 
smile, and a “Forgive me, sir, if I 
leave you to reassure my daughter.” 
He could scarcely have picked out 
words to revenge himself more effee- 
tually. Had Roper made a snatch 
at the olive branch when it was 
offered, he might have been per- 
mitted to share in the work of con- 
solation. 

“Just like my luck and temper,” 
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he sighed. “Tl never have such a 
chance again, and-——it serves me 
right.” 

“Who knows?” I ejaculated 
oracularly, looking away from the 
Pandemonium on deck upon the 
surrounding turmoil of waters. 

The engines had broken down 
past mending, but there was no re- 
turn of the storm; the hours slipped 
by sluggishly, sea-sickness and Orien- 
tal fatalism had generally got the 
upper hand again: most of us seem- 
ed resigned to endure stoically till 
time and the elements should bring 
us to some haven. I should have 
been tolerably contented myself, for 
simple squeamishness sits lightly 
on one after an escape from sudden 
death, had it not been for close 
observation of the skipper and his 
second in command. I saw them 
laying their heads together and 
whispering anxiously, and yet nei- 
ther of them were men to “shake 
at shadows.” 

“Now that it’s over, we're all 
right, captain, are we not?” I took 
an early opportunity of remarking 
cheerfully, as I went up to him 
where he stood on the gangway, 
peering eagerly out over the paddle 
boxes. 

His first answer was gruff enough 
and curt enough. But second 
thoughts succeeded, making him 
more civil avd explanatory. 

“God grant it, sir; but we may 
have our work cut out for us before 
breakfast-time, those of us that are 
men at least, for that lot of Jews 
and women and pilgrims are worse 
than the beasts that are bellowing 
below there.” I looked inquiring, 
so he went on. “ Ay, the wind’s 
dropped, and it’s as quiet as could 
be hoped for, and we might float 
for ever, if we had plenty of sea- 
room, and may be we might rig up 
some duds of canvas that would 
answer well enough till we could 


get help.” 
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“ But, God bless me! man, we're 
in the Straits of Gibraltar: they’ve 
only to get a sight of us and see 
that we are crippled, and they’ll be 
racing after the salvage from Gibral- 
tar and Algesiras. If you grudge 
the money, of course “4 ‘ 

“T don’t grudge the money, sir; 
and [’ll be bound my owner there, 
well as he likes it, would cast his 
about as if it were dirty water if he 
knew all I could tell him at this 
moment.” 

“ What is it, then? You may as 
well take me into the secret; it’s 
my profession to risk my life, you 
know; and I haven’t got a daughter 
on board.” 

“Well then, it’s just this. Where 
would you take us to be now? Some- 
where in the course between the 
Rock and Tangiers ?” 

“Certainly. Where else ?” 

“Just so, and you would be sair 
mista’en. The worse luck ours, I 
haven’t sailed the boat here, fair 
weather and foul, not to have some 
small acquaintance with the currents. 
I know the set of them at least, if 
not their strength; the day’ll be 
breaking on us iy another hour at 
the most, and then 

“ Then ?” 

“Then I jalouse we'll be no that 
far from the Riff coast; and with 
the air this way and the steamer 
helpless, I don’t see what’s to save us 
from going ashore. So you'll have 
to stand by us, if need be, when the 
time comes; that’s what I wanted 
to say to you; and now I must be 
off to see after they bellowing beasts 
of cattle.” 

A pleasant hearing truly. I had 
heard something of currents and 
under-tows in the Straits. I had 
seen the sea running like a millrace 

ff the opposite point of Tarifa, And 
I had heard «ven more of the Riffs 
than the currents—the most savage 
and lawless tribe of the wild and war- 
like population of Morocco. Living 
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almost under the guns of our great 
Mediterranean garrison, they were 
as reckless of life and as much of 
pirates within the limits of their 
mean, as any rovers who ever put out 
from Salee. Fiercely independent of 
control, their emperor had very little 
to say to them. I had listened to 
stories of garrison yachts becalmed 
in that dangerous neighbourhood, 
whose owners, although not men 
to make parade of their piety or 
their fears, had expressed most 
heartfelt gratitude for hairbreadth 
escapes. A broken-down steamer 
would be the most tempting of 
prizes, and here were we with the 
most helpless of freights, our pas- 
sengers sure to be panic-stricken or 
unmanageable at° the very first ap- 
pearance of danger. I saw how it 
would be, when I went to take Roper 
into my counsel, and I had fresh 
proof, too, of how ridiculously he 
had fallen in love. As brave a fellow 
as need be, in thinking of Miss Osa- 
lez he lost courage altogether for the 
moment ; then immediately he was 
aman again and something more, 
in the hope that the chance he had 
missed would come back to him, 
“We must save her somehow,” was 
all he said; and, upon my word, I 
believe he thought no more of my- 
self and the rest of us, than I did of 
the Mary Anne with her cattle. 


One has witnessed the enthusiasm 
of an audience when the dull curtain 
flying upwards to the spring unveils 
some brilliant effect of the scene- 
painter. Passive actors in an agi- 
tating drama, the crew and passen- 
gers of the Mary Anne were in 
no mood to be enthusiastic about 
anything; yet I imagine there 
were few of them but must have 
been impressed in a way with the 
view that burst upon us with the 
breaking of the morning. We had 
been pitching and rolling in a dense 
watery vapour, which had been 
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slowly thinning from black to grey 
as the doubtful light came filtering 
through it. -Of a sudden we felt 
some fresh puffs of wind, and at 
the signal there was a vivid redden- 
ing overhead like a fierce reflec- 
tion of a fire from behind a canopy 
of canvas, Then a round ball of, 
flame burned out above the eastern 
horizon,and the veil that had wrapped 
us hitherto floated away as by en- 
chantment. The glorious range of 
the Atlas seemed within arm’s reach. 
Peak rose on peak, their rocky fore- 
heads flashing out in rosy effulgence, 
although here and there one of the 
shaven scalps was swathed in a white 
vapoury turban, while shreds of the 
veil that had been about us but the 
moment before were still clinging 
round the mountains’ waists or were 
to be seen streaming away over 
their shoulders. In the sweep of an 
amphitheatre, those mountains em- 
braced "a bay, that still lay with 
their spurs and their lower limbs in 
the coldest and deepest shadow, ex- 
cept here and there to the westward, 
where some solitary sun-shaft, shoot- 
ing down through a crevice in 
the serrated crests, had fallen in a 
line of light on the strip of pearly 
beach. There was very little beach, 
though: whatever the glories of the 
scenery in the eye of the artist, it 
was as ugly a bit of coast from the 
mariner’s point of view as you need 
care to look upon. Jagged rocks sink- 
ing almost to the water’s edge; long 
rugged reefs running out here and 
there, uplifting their heads in the 
most unlooked-for places,their slimy, 
weed-covered backs seeming to rise 
and fall on the swell like so many 
hideous sea - monsters waiting to 
swallow any castaways. 

I knew not whether the noise of 
the swell breaking into surf, dead- 
ened though it had been by the 
distance, had given the captain pre- 
liminary warning of the imminent 
dangers awaiting us. I had not 
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spoken to him for the last hour or so. 
All I know is, that so far as Roper 
and myself were concerned, that bit 
of surprise was dramatic enough in 
all conscience ; and before we had 
well time to exchange an ejaculation, 
a common thrill had run round 
the ship, followed by wailing and 
shrieking almost as loud and wild 
as that we had listened to when the 
squall caught us in the night-time. 
It said more for the skipper’s nerve 
than veracity that he bellowed, from 
his stand on the gangway, an assur- 
ance that we were in no manner of 
peril. His Scotch speech was San- 
skrit to the most of the mob, and if 
any one had listened to him nobody 
would have believed him. Instine- 
tively I swept the seaboard north- 
wards, to see if there were assistance 
in sight. There was nothing visible 
but one faint dark line of smoke. 
Gladly should [ have given all I 
possessed i in the world could we have 
been transhipped on board that in- 
visible steamer. 

“ For heaven’s sake, Esther—Miss 
Osalez, I mean——don’t alarm your- 
self !” 

The voice was Roper’s; and when 
I wheeled round upon him, there 
was his beautiful lady-love half-re- 
clining in his arms. Don’t believe 
that the fair dove had flown thither 
naturally, when she came fluttering 
up from the cabin at the sounds of 
lamentation on the deck. But a 
tall Berber, “ scroodging” like every 
one else, had sent her spinning aside 
with a shove from his square shoul- 
der-blade, and that lucky Roper had 
been on the spot to receive her, and 
now he stood steadying and soothing 
her a considerably longer time than 
was in any way necessary. Most 
ungratefully he cast one truculent 
glance at the unconscious Mussul- 
man who had acted as the rough go- 
between of love. 

If Miss Osalez apparently found 
some consolation in having her ruf- 


fled plumage smoothed by that firm 
yet gentle hand, it would have been 
hard to blame her. The circum- 
stances were excuse enough for 
abridging ceremony; and then she 
had known Jack so long as a devoted 
admirer, who had stooped from his 
higher position in society to make a 
fool of himself for her pretty face. 
There was assurance besides, as well 
as most delicious flattery, in seeing 
him not only cool but happy, when 
most people about him were in 
miserable panic, When the ground 
has been cleared beforehand, love- 
making naturally goes forward at a 
gallop in a supreme crisis of the 
kind; and to do him bare justice, 
Jack was the very man to profit by 
so fair an opportunity. Miss Osalez 
disengaged herself leisurely with a 
grateful smile and a murmur, which 
of course he had to stoop his head 
to hear. She let him support her 
to one of the benches aft, where he 
deposited her carefully out of the 
way of the general confusion. As 
for the father, he stuck by the pair, 
but made no objection. Jack’s cool- 
ness had its influence on him too: 
apparently he began to regard the 
stalwart gunner as a life-buoy that 
it would be as well to keep within 
reach of the family—at all events, 
in the meantime. 

For the more you looked at the 
situation the less you liked it. Our 
close vicinity to the land showed 
how fast the vessel must have 
drifted ; and the set on the surface 
was still inshore, although it seemed 
as if some counter under-flow must be 
putting the drag on. It was a simple 
calculation, however, that if nothing 
could be done in arrest of our fate, 
we should know the best and the 
worst of it in an hour or so. 

All this passed of course far more 
quickly than I have written it. I 
was on the point of going in search 
of the captain, when he spared me 
the trouble by coming to accost me. 
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“ A bad job, sir. I trust you and 
your friend will lend us a helping 
hand.” 

“You may count upon us, cap- 
tain; but what’s become of your 
crew ?” 

“‘ The crew, sir,—a wheen feckless, 
mutinous idiots! No, no; there’s 
no a man we can reckon upon, fore- 
by the mate and the engineer lad, 
who’s a Yankee; and maybe,—ay, 
there’s ane dependable hand in the 
forecastle—that’s Davidson.” 

“Tt might be well to see to the 
boats in case of accidents, eh ?”’ 

“ Accidents !—it’ll be nothing but 
an accident if anything save us; and 
that you may lay your account wi’ 
Boats! od, the only boat I would 
irust to swim in siccan a sea as yon, 
got a boom through her bottom the 
time o’ the squall, when the foresail 

was blown out ©’ the bolt-ropes. 
And as you may see yourself, all they 
Moorish and Jewish riffraff are mak- 
ing a rush for them already: if they 
should get them launched, they’ll 
droon the sooner; but it’s no worth 
disputing it with them, one way or 
another.” 

I might have laughed at another 
time at the skipper’s peculiar phil- 
anthropy; but now it was anything 
bat a laughing matter. “ What the 
deuce do you mean us to do, then ? 
Is there no means of bringing us up 
with the anchor ?” 

“It’s our best hope, and it might 
easily be better. I doubt the ground- 
tackle’s some the worse for wear, 
though it did hold us in Tangiers 
Bay yestreen, and it’s bad mooring 
ground here ; and then gin once the 
cable rub on they reefs, it would 
snap like a tow in the flame of a 
candle. We'll do our endeavour 
anyhow ; and that’s w hat brought 
me here’ to speak to you.’ 

“Tl tell my friend what you say, 
and you may depend on us,’ 

“Ay,” said the captain, glancing 
over to where Roper was lounging 
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about in contemplation of Esther 
Osalez. ‘It may be bad for us men 
should we take our lives ashore with 
us ; but it’ll be werse maybe for some 
of the rest of us.” 

“Well, one good thing is, the 
coast seems quiet enough in the 
meantime—not a sign of life stirring 
anywhere.” 

“That’s all you ken about it. 
Beg pardon, sir, but I'll be bound 
now that they cliffs are swarming 
with these Riff deevils, if we could 
only see them. And it’s like there 
will be ane o’ those douars o’ theirs, 
as they call their rickles of villages, 
up that bit of a gully. There’s gey 
good pasturing about the nooks on 
the hillside, for all that it looks 
gruesome and barren. But I’ve no 
time for clavers, for here comes the 
mate, and it’s like he’s found the 
powther barrel: we may as well be 
signalling with the bit brass gun 
we've got—there’s the reek of a 
steamer there, and maybe they might 
hear us, though she be to wind- 
ward. And, talking of powther, 
I wish you and Captain Roper 
would get up your arms and ammu- 
nition. You may have wilder sport 
than you missed at Tangiers before 
all’s said and done.” 

The ancient piece of brazen ord- 
nance made more noise than I 
should have fancied possible: the 
reverberation went rolling about 
among the rocks in the amphitheatre 
of mountains. Whether our friends | 
in the steamer heard it or not, it 
was very certain to give the alarm 
on the Riff coast. With that feel- 
ing strong upon me, I dived below 
to look after the arms. Roper was 
after me the next instant. “I say, 
old fellow, I think everything’s go- 
ing as swimmingly as possible.” 

“The devil it is,” was my un- 
sympathetic rejoinder. 

“ Yes, I know it ought to be no 
time for philandering ; ~ but isn’t she 
a beauty, and such pluck. What 
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do you mean taking the guns out 
of their cases, when everything’s 
still dripping on the decks ?” 

“ We may want them before the 
day’s an hour older—that’s to say, 
if you don’t intend that we shall all 
be made peaceable prize of by these 
Riff savages.” 

A new light seemed to burst on 
Roper, and certainly I had no cause 
now to complain of his amorous dis- 
traction. He unpacked and over- 
hauled our armoury and ammuni- 
tion with a close and eager atten- 
tion that augured ill for somebody, 
should the weapons be brought into 
play. A second salvo from the 
brass gun, and another rattle among 
the Atlas echoes, greeted our return 
on the deck, each of us loaded like 
Robinson Crusoe when he took the 
field against the cannibals. Esther 
Osalez gave a little scream, notwith- 
standing Jack’s commendations of 
her courage. However, Jack threw 
out some private signal in return 
which seemed to reassure her. Yet 
we were very visibly drawing nearer 
to the shore. Now the sun was light- 
ing everything down to the water’s 

edge, and by this time the fore- 
ground had become unpleasantly ani- 
mated. We were close enough to 
distinguish with the naked eye the 
dresses of the groups who were 
clustering at the mouth of the ra- 
vine the captain had remarked up- 
on. And carrying the eye upwards 
and inland, I could see other indi- 
viduals scrambling down grooves 
in the rocks that ‘might have been 
footpaths, but looked as if they 
had been worn by the rainfall. It 
was plain that these apparent soli- 
tudes were peopled by an eminently 
industrious population, indefatig- 
able in their particular avocation, 
and ready enough to help their pro- 
vidence when it sent them a god- 
send in the shape of a ship. 

The stir that was going on ashore 
quickened the captain’s movements, 


and impelled him to try our last 
chance of safety. Moreover, a 
stronger current had just laid hold 
of us, as we could tell by the in- 
creased velocity of the foam bubbles 
that went swirling past our sides. 

“JT doubt if the anchor'll grip 
yet; but it is best trying.” The 
cable rattled through ‘the hawse- 
hole as the anchor went over the 
side; we waited anxiously for the 
jerk that should have brought us 
up; but the sense of being swept 
smoothly onwards towards our fate 
was never lightened for a single 
moment. The captain shook his 
head ominously; the Yankee en- 
gineer’s long face grew visibly 
longer, as he thrust his hands 
viciously to the very bottom of 
his trouser pockets, So we manned 
the capstan gloomily, and brought 
the anchor up again ;—by the way, 
poi could be less reassuring 

than the fretted strands of the cable. 
And still the steamer was setting 
steadily for the shore. The warm 
sun was drying the limpid air till 
we could observe the most minute 
details of the preparations made to 
receive us. The wild groups were 
gesticulating _ fiercely. Stalwart 
figures were flourishing lances and 
fumbling over matchlocks of por- 
tentous “length. What was more 
serious, it was not merely a question 
of patience with them—of waiting 
till the friendly currents should 
wash the precious waif to their feet. 
For more than one long boat had 
been dragged down from its berth 
in the sides of the ravine, and was 
bobbing about by this time in the 
waters ‘of the little estuary. Masts 
were being stepped and _ yards 
hoisted. And, “Od, sirs, they'll 
lay us aboard in the twinkling 
of a bed-post if we don’t find the 
means of fending them off!’ ejacu- 
lated the captain. 

But in the meantime a bustle on 
board distracted our attention. The 
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sight of the threatening prepara- 
tions on the land had changed the 
abject panic of our passengers into 
the passing courage of desperation. 
Better to chance it on the troubled 
straits than trust the tender mercies 
of the Riffs. There was a_ rush 
made on the only boat, some mem- 
bers of the demoralised crew taking 
the lead: and somehow it was 
lowered without upsetting. The 
captain eased his conscience with a 
warning of its state, which went 
altogether anhesded. “Ye mad- 
men! ye daft, doited idiots! I tell 
you she makes water like a bauchled 
boot; and she’s bound to sink with 
you if you put over for the Spanish 
side.” But, all the same, a ladder 
was let down, 
of Hadjis and Jews and mongrel 
sailors began to precipitate itself 
over the side. The crazy tnb float- 
ed comparatively comfortably under 
the steamer’s lee. They managed 
to shove off before it was filled to 
the swamping point; and, selfishly 
speaking, we could well spare them. 
Yet much of the company they left 
behind with us was even less de- 
sirable, There were the women 
and the children, the old and the 
feeble, all harmless and helpless ; 
but besides there was an ugly knot 
of sturdy Moslem fatalists. As 
no exertions of man could help him 
to elude his destiny, they had de- 
clined to scramble for accommoda- 
tion in the boats. Besides, they 
might possibly think they had 
another chance. The miscreants 
ashore, though their hands were 
gainst most people, were after all 
of their own blood and faith. A 
judicious onset at the propitious 
moment might make them masters 
of the rest of us—infidel dogs, to be 
handed over as a peace-offering to 
our enemies. 

“It’s likely, doubtless, that may 
be their notion, ” responded the cap- 
tain, when I suggested the idea. 


ind a human ecaseade. 


“ And we'll do wisely to hold to- 
gether when we go about our work, 
and keep an eye on each other and 
on them in case of accidents,” 

The weapons we could muster 
were dealt out, so that five out of 
the half-dozen of an effective force 
were formidably armed. Roper and 
myself had handy breech-loading 
carbines, the very thing for the 
circumstances, warranted deadly up 
to 300 yards, and revolvers into 
the bargain. The captain and-his 
mate had our No. 12 central fires, 
loaded with B.B. cartridges, that 
would scatter like case-shot at short 
ranges. The Yankee engineer, 
backwoods bred, had taken kindly 
to a ponderous ducking-gun. Mr. 
Davidson, able seaman, had to con- 
tent himself with the rusty fowling- 
piece belonging to the vessel, and a 
pike he contrived to improvise for 
the occasion. 

While making our preparations, 
the Moslems watched us gloomily, 
huddling themselves together, drap- 
ing themselves in their mantles, 
and fumbling beneath them, pos- 
sibly at daggers, as if by way of 
counter-demonstration. Aft on 
the quarter-deck the Osalez had 
kept themselves very much to them- 
selves. Certainly their isolation 
was by no particular wish of the 
young lady’s, and indeed she seemed 
to gain something more than cour- 
age from the affectionate looks her 
lover threw at her. She actually 
seemed to enjoy the excitement, and 
at all events had brightened up 
amazingly with the beautiful morn- 
ing. She had let a great bur- 
noose slip back on her pretty shoul- 
ders, and coquettishly adjusted her 
brilliant neck-ribbon. Positively, I 
saw her slip off her hat when 
Roper’s back was turned, and, pro- 
ducing a tiny brush and comb. from 
somewhere in her raiment, proceed 
to smoothe those magnificent tresses 
of hers. It was sure she did not 
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realise the worst terrors of her situ- 
ation, or her eyes and cheeks would 
scarcely have been so lustrous. 

Her father did. Evidently he was 
exceedingly sorry for himself, and, 
perhaps, to do him justice, still more 
anxious for her. Knocking about 
the straits and the African coast in 
the way of his very promiscuous 
business, he could scarcely have 
been altogether unaccustomed to 
danger. But this time the danger 
was far graver than usual, and then, 
as a careful man of business, he was 
irritated at having rushed into it 
wantonly. Que diable were he 
and his daughter doing on board 
of that unlucky galére at all?—at 
any rate, why had they insisted on 
sailing so soon, instead of waiting 
more favourable weather? Why 
indeed? All because that bull- 
headed Englishman, who, after per- 
secuting them with attentions 
in Gibraltar, would come blunder- 
ing up against them in Tangiers, 


his 


suggesting ideas of abductions and 
elopements. He blamed poor Roper 


for his own folly, and in fact 
was frank enough to blurt out as 
much, trusting, it may be assumed, 
to the impunity insured him by 
that virgin-worship of Jack’s which 
offended him. Were my life pro- 
longed for a century I should never 
forget the figure he cut. He had 
got himself up against the night 
chills in a rough fur cap, a shaggy 
poncho, and a pair of ponderous 
riding bvots. Slung on one shoul- 
der,was a leathern bag, whose con- 
tents might possibly be inestimably 
precious. Swinging to the other 
was a bell-mouthed blunderbuss of 
his own, a most formidable weapon 
at close quarters. He paced round 
the spot where his daughter was 
seated with the methodical.regu- 
larity of a sentinel ‘on duty, but 
with the sullen ferocity of a wolf or 
hyzena exercising itself behind the 
bars of its cage. Every now and 
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then he would stop to pull his 
daughter’s wrapper more closely 
round her, giving her a savage pat 
of affection and encouragement. 
Then he would mutter, and make 
a dash out along the decks, pro- 
bably bringing up alongside of Roper, 
who appeared to fascinate him with 
an odd attraction of repulsion. As 
the Moors on shore got more for- 
ward with their preparations he had 
grown more excited, until he began 
almost to rave. 

“You’ve been persecuting us on 
the Rock for these months past, 
and what evil demon brought you 
after us to Tangiers, Captain Roper?! 
Should I ever return again in safety 
to my home 4 

He looked the Shylock all over 
as he left the menace unspoken. 
Jack on his side burst out this 
time, but it was neither the unrea- 
sonable charge nor the implied 
threat he took fire at. 

“ What demon tempted you, you 
miserable man, to bring your daugh- 
ter into such fearful peril, for your 
blind, idiotical fancies? As if I had 
ever dreamed you were in Tangiers 
till that unlucky hour you ran into 
my arms.” 

The indignation in his eyes was 
the more terrible in a man habitu- 
ally so calm and good-tempered. 
Osalez was overmastered and perhaps 
conscience-stricken. At all events 
he said nothing, though he stood his 
ground, till Jack, who remembered 
himself, made a mighty effort over 
his temper, and extended his hand. 

“ Forgive me, Mr, Osalez, and set 
my speech off against yours. We 
have each of us grievances, it seems, 
and if I have done anything to make 
your life uncomfortable, again I 
entreat your pardon frankly. “Surely 
when we are meeting a common 
danger, and know not what the 
next hour may bring to us, we cad 
afford to forget our anger, and let 
bygones be bygones.” 
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Osalez hesitated. His daughter 
had sprung up and drawn near to 
them at the first sound of the 
quarrel ; her face was flushing with 
gratitude to the strong and stately 
Englishman for his forbearance ; 
but, like a sensible girl, she resisted 
‘her first impulse to interpose. That 
would have been enough to harden 
the heart of her stiff-necked parent. 
It was the skipper who volunteered 
for peacemaker. 

“ Ay, ay, Mr. Osalez, let bygones 
be bygones, as the captain says. 
Shake hands, and let us all stand 
shoulder to shoulder, or else they 
misbegotten devils “ll be letting us 
have our kale through the reek 
long ere dinner-time. Take my 
word for it.” 

Sullenly acknowledging the co- 
gency of the argument, the Hebrew 
touched the proffered hand. 

“ And now,” resumed the captain, 
“we may as well clear the steamer 
forward, by heaving some of they 
brutes of cattle overboard; and 
when that’s done, we'll have another 
try with the anchor. They’re but 
sorrow and trouble to us, they cat- 
tle; but they may possibly divert 
the notice of our friends on sMore 
there.” 

“ The cattle belong to me,” inter- 
posed Osalez; * and they’re just as 
well where they are in the mean- 
time. One never knows what may 
happen.” 

“ But it’s me that’s responsible 
for the ship and the souls on board 
of her. You need not bend your 
brows that fashion, Mr. Osalez; it’s 
long odds against both of us being 
spared for the one to dismiss the 
other.” 

“But it’s no question of life, 
man—not for me at least,” said 
Osalez, hurriedly, as if appealing to 
the captain against the doom he 
dreaded. “The Moors will know 
me: there are those on board who 
will tell them; though heaven 
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knows what they may have out of 
me for a ransom,” 

The captain .gave his shoulders 
a shrug worthy of Dumolard, | 
couldn’t help whispering to Roper, 
“A beautifully unselfish character, 
your father-in-law ;” but I don’t 
believe he heard me. His face was 
speaking comfort and sympathy to 
Esther, who was blushing for her 
father, till she looked more be- 
witching than ever. 

It was no very difficult matter 
getting rid of the cattle—only with- 
drawing a board and driving them 
overboard; soon they were to be 
seen striking out for the shore in 
all directions, And, as the captain 
had surmised, the Riffs got ready 
to welcome them, 

While our stray stock were being 
roped and penned ashore, we had 
again let go the anchor. Indeed it was 
high time to make our last effort. 
There were reefs immediately ahead 
of us both to port and starboard ; 
and judging by the whiter patches 
of broken water, we might strike 
on a submerged rock at any mo- 
ment. Anxiously we watched again 
after the plash; again the anchor 
was dragging, and the steamer mov- 
ing still, Again we had gone de- 
spondently to the capstan-bar, when 
a jerk responded to thestrain. The 
anchor had bit, and held firmly. 

The sense of relief was great, but 
it did not last. The reprieve seemed 
likely to be very temporary. 

“ We'll have time to look about 
us now, eh, captain?’ exclaimed 
Osalez, shooting up buoyantly to 
the surface from the depths of his 
despondency. 

The captain showed no _ corre- 
sponding exhilaration. “ We might 
possibly have had the time, had you 
but fitted us with the new cable I 
begged of you the day before we 
left the Rock. As it is, ’'m think- 
ing the few sovereigns you kept in 
your purse may cost you mair cash 
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than you'll care to part with, and 
us many a life forbye.” 

Whereupon Osalez made a clutch 
at the cap that covered his hair, 
and literally wept tears of rage and 
regret over that piece of ill-timed 
economy. It was the captain’s 
theory that the anchor had caught 
hold ‘of a ledge of rock; that the 
cable at this moment must be 
fretting on the sharp stone edge. 
“And Tl take my solemn davy 
there isn’t a sound strand in it; 
and more than one of them were 
snappit already, as you saw and 
found for yourselves.” 

“The Riffs, at any rate, are not 
in the secret of the quality of your 
ground-tackle,” exclaimed Roper, 
after a time. “See! the beggars 
are getting impatient, and mean to 
come cff to us as we won’t go ashore 
to them.” 

It was even so. <A couple of 
boats were being loaded down to 
the gunwales with people, and both 
parties bristled with matchlock- 
barrels and spear-heads. Sweeps 
were got out and manned by great 
muscular barbarians, They would 
be aboard of us in no time, if we 
made no objections. We looked 
blank, certainly, but I think deter- 
mined. We had been preparing 
ourselves for this for some time; 
and then nothing is more wearying 
or worrying than suspense. Just 
then the mate, who stuck to his 
special charge like a man, and had 
been letting off his brass cannon at 
irregular intervals, walked up to it 
to fire another shot. The usual 
reverberations had risen and died 
away—hark! could that be an echo 
of them from the Spanish side? 
Latterly we had been too much 
occupied nearer home to keep a 
very bright look-out to seaward ; 
but now we made a simultaneous 
rush to various vantage-points. 
Lightest and quickest, Esther Osa- 
lez had anticipated the rest of us, 
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“The steamer! the steamer! 
the steamer!” she shouted, letting 
her opera-glass rattle down upon 
the deck, clapping her little hands, 
jumping in joyous excitement on 
the cabin-hatch where she had 
perched herself. 

“ A gunboat from Gibraltar or 
Algesiras,” pronounced the captain, 
after a long, steady look through 
his telescope. 

“The Groper, for a thousand! 
Calverley’s surveying ship. She’s 
always poking about the Straits in 

all weathers.” Such was the idea 
of Roper, and fhe was notorious for 
excellent eyes. 

But Groper or not, she was yet 
a great way off, and it was hard to 
tell for the tumbling waves whether 
she was actually heading down for 
us. We hoped the best, however, 
and soon had reason to believe it. 
If that was her gun, it must have 
been in response to our signal ; so 
we fired again and were distinctly 
answered this time. 

Osalez having thrown himself 
down on his knees, got up to fling 
himself into his daughter’s arms. 
Roper looked as if he would have 
liked to follow suit; but he had 
already taken advantage of the 
parent’s paroxysm of devotion to 
press her hands in his and do every- 
thing short of embracing her. It 
was the cool and collected skipper 
who reminded us that our rejoicings 
were premature. 

“It’s a race after all, remember, 
between friends and foes. There’s 
no doubt of it that the Riffs have 
sighted that boat long before we 
did, and that’s the reason they’re 
so keen upon coming aboard here. 
They're dour deevils to deal with in 
any case; and they'll be harder to 
beat off than ever, now that they 
see us like to slip through their 
fingers.” 

“Tf it’s a race, there can be no 
question who is making the running. 
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I should say they must be pretty 
nearly within 400 yards by this 
time, eh, Jack?” 

Roper nodded assent, glanced 
round at his lady-love to see that 
she was admiring his adroitness, 
sighted his carbine to its longest 
range, and pitched it up to his 
shoulder. He “ browned” the boat- 
ful, no doubt; still, allowing for the 
pitching of one craft and the other, 
it was a pretty as well as a lucky 
shot. The boat yawed visibly and 
shipped a wave. One of the men 
pulling had dropped his oar as if 
the handle had burned him. But 
all the same, on they came again ; 
the master of the engines tried his 
long piece with no results; and a 
couple of shots of my own had ex- 
pended themselves on the air or the 
water. Our enemies regained their 
confidence, and while one boat de- 
liberately slackened speed, another 
went off upon a detour to approach 
us from a different quarter. We 
kept loading and firing again, but 
thanks probably to the double 
motion, our practice left a good deal 
to desire. 

“This will never do,” said the 
captain, very sensibly. “ It’s no 
time for practising at long ranges, 
We had best get down behind the 
bulwarks, let them draw nearer, and 
bide our time.” 

Roper and Osalez, acting as allies 
for once, forced Esther to lie down 
on her rug. She utterly refused to 
vO below. decks. Then they sub- 
sided like the rest of us, and we all 
waited. We could catch at last the 
splash of the sweeps in spite of the 
sound of the breakers, The captain 
raised his head over the bulwarks, 
and drew a scattering fire of musket- 
balls which did him no harm what- 
ever. “ Now then, all of you, and 
take it steady, for God’s sake!” This 
time the warning we gave them 
was unmistakable. A couple of 
individuals who were standing up 


pitched head-foremost into the 
water, where they splashed about 
like wounded , wild-fowl. One or 
two more dropped among the ballast 
of the boat. While the Riffs were 
occupied picking up their crippled 
comrades, the battery of breech- 
loaders was charged again. An- 
other round, more casualties, and 
confusion became more confounded. 
Leaving their friends to their fate, 
they turned this time and headed for 
the beach, like Cleopatra’s galleys 
flying from the fight at Actium. 

The cheer that followed them in 
their retreat was cut short by a 
scream, It appeared that Miss 
Osalez’s feminine curiosity had 
tempted her to peer out the other 
way, and the sight that greeted her 
was the second boat far nearer than 
we should have fancied. It had 
fetched a compass, caught both the 
breeze and the current, and witl» 
hoisted sail was slipping swiftly 
down upon us. But what made 
the scream finish more _ shrilly 
than it began, was the proceedings 
of the handful of Mussulmans on 
board. Naturally anxious to cut 
short the exchange of shots, they 
fancied the moinent came to inter- 
fere with decision. The leader of 
them, the same who had jostled 
Miss Osalez the night before, had 
shuffled out of his slippers and was 
gliding towards Roper with uplifted 
knife. Roper, all unconscious, was 
in the act of delicately adjusting one 
of the Moslein’s co-religionists, when 
Esther’s scream brought him to his 
legs as if he had been galvanised. 
Changing his hands from the stock 
of his carbine to the muzzle, with 
the quickness of thought he antici- 
pated his assailant by knocking him 
senseless— “a most salutary warp- 
ing for the rest of the blackguards,” 
as the captain observed. And 
meantime Osalez had placed the 
contents of his blunderbuss at the 
disposal of the second. boat’s crew 
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It was a long range for the weapon, 
but by luck or skill he shot plumb 
centre ; though the charge did no 
serious damage, yet, thanks to the 
distance, it was so impartially dis- 
tributed as to make the party stop 
short on their oars, and then prompt- 
ly follow their fellows. 

“Hurrah, my lads! here’s the 
steamer coming!” exclaimed the cap- 
tain in exceeding glee ; and, indeed, 
it soon began to look like it. The 
hull was just rising out of the waters, 
and all hands agreed she was no 
other than the Groper. “ Hurrah !” 

shouted Roper ; “ we’ll get Calverley 
to spare us a couple of boats’ crews 
and go and smoke the hornets out 
of their nest.” 

There’s many a slip between the 
cup and the lip. The vessel gave a 
lurch that somehow sent Roper al- 
most into Esther’s arms, and the 
lurch was followed by a marked in- 
crease in our motion. 

“ The Lord help us!” exclaimed 
the captain, “it’s the tow that’s 
parted. You’ve done it this time, 
as I said, Mr. Osalez ; what would 
you offer now, would you have let 
me bend in the rope you refus- 
ed ?” 

I believe most of us felt moved 
to cast the Hebrew overboard, 
but his fresh paroxysm of anguish 
and self-indignation might have 
disarmed us. It was only the tough 
texture of his garments that pre- 
vented his rending them ; and fail- 
ing that, he leaped up on a bench 
under ‘the bulwarks, and began 
wildly gesticulating toward the dis- 
tant steamer. Another  roll—his 
feet go from under him, and he 
vanishes from our sight. I rushed 
forward to see the fur cap disappear- 
ing down the vortex of a small 
‘whirlpcol ; what hope was there 
of his being saved, with that thick 
poncho clinging to "him t 2 

Esther, I must say, looked sub- 
limely beautiful, as she tore her 
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cloak from her throat as if she were 
preparing to make a plunge over- 
board. She turned like a fury on 
the captain, who had laid hold of 
her promptly with great presence of 
mind ; and slight as she was, she 
must have tasked his strength to 
hold without hurting her, had not 
an incident come to divert her ex- 
citement. The moment Osalez had 
tilted over, Roper had begun to 
strip. In a second or two he had 
parted with coat, boots, and braces. 
He, too, had taken a flying obser- 
vation over the side, and had seen 
Osalez disappear under the counter 
of the vessel. The next moment he 
had bounded across the deck, taken 
a quiet header from the other side, 
dived, and disappeared also. | 
knew he was as strong in aquatics 
as at any other manly pursuit, but 
I own I grew intensely anxious 
when time went by and he never 
showed again. Ten to one his 


header might have brought him to 


grief upon a rock, and who could 
answer for the strength of the un- 
der-currents? As for Esther, she 
dragged the captain to the other 
side by strength of will rather than 
of body, and utterly unconscious of 
the man who held her, gazed wildly 
down into the seething water. In 
vain—there was no penetrating for 
an inch below these swirling cir- 
cles; death might be grappling your 
dearest within a fathom of you, but 
at best you could only imagine the 
agony. 

~ “Fold up, old fellow !” I shouted, 
as if he could hear me, and my 
shouting would help him, for I had 
seen the fair locks floating in the 
water beside the grizzled bullet- head 
of Osalez, A life- buoy, dexterously 
pitched, went skimming up to his 
very cheek, and the next moment 

Roper *s arm was passed through it, 
and he was drifting in comparative 
safety. A rope w ent after the buoy, 
and at last we hauled the couple «2 
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board. Osalez was utterly insensi- 
ble when we laid him down, and 
for a moment we believed it was all 


-over. But his daughter, when her 


first agitation was passed, showed 
herself the best physician of any of 
us. She ordered us about, telling 
us what to do, and directed ‘the ap- 
plication of different stimulants with 
such scanty means as we had at our 
disposal. At length the chest 
heaved, the eyelids trembled, and 
the blood began to stir in the 
veins, till we could perceive a faint 
beat in the pulse. Then, and 
when she was assured that life had 
revived, she raised herself to thank 
his preserver. But Jack neither 
gave her time to speak nor said one 
word himself. He merely looked, 
und opened his arms, and, all drip- 
ping as he was, she flew straight 
into them, resigned herself to his 
embrace, and buried her face in his 
bosom. 

“ And why the devil shouldn’t she ? 
| would wish to ask you,” exclaimed 
the captain, looking round savagely, 
as if apy one had impeached her 
delicacy; and to tell the trath, in 
the tension of our nerves we all 
regarded the impulse as_ perfectly 
natural. 

The yarn has run already to an 
unconscionable length, and it boots 
not to dwell on the fag-end of it. 
Broken loose from her moorings, the 
steamer still set for the shore, and 
the Riffs took heart to have another 
try for us, Again they had to beat 
a bloody and ignominious retreat, 
encouraged as we were by the awift 
approach of the Groper. Her Ma- 
jesty’ s vessel took the Mary Anne 
in tow, and the tardy voyage which 
might have been disagreeable at an- 
other time, seemed delightful after 
our recent experiences. Roper, in 
high good-humour, did not press 


Captain Calverley for boat-crews for 
a descent. By nightfall we were 
landed on the quays of Gibraltar. 
Osalez, envelopéd in blankets, was 
under way for his residence, and, 
thanks to my preoccupations and 
the doubtful light, I can say nothing 
at all of Jack’s leave-taking of his 
mistress, But, three months later, 
I had the pleasure of assisting at the 
quietest of weddings, when Esther 
Osalez, only daughter and heiress of 
the late Abraham Osalez, of Trafalgar 
Cottage, Gibraltar, was married to 
John Augustus Roper, Captain in 
H.M.’s Royal Regiment of Artillery. 
What is more, I had been requested 
to give away the bride ; for the late 
Abraham Osalez had died of the 
fever contracted on the eventful 
night when his ill-found steamer 
was wrecked off the Riff coast. I 
may add that, before breathing his 
last, he gave his child his blessing, 
with absolute carte blanche to marry 
the man who might please her fancy, 
surmising doubtless, with his cus- 
tomary shrewdness, the quarter in 
which her choice would fall. As 
for religious objections, Osalez, as it 
may be imagined, had never been a 
bigot, and had kept a great deal of 
Chiistian company in his time; 
while his daughter found Jack tie 
most eloquent of controversialists, 
and changed her creed before her 
marriage. 

For the rest of the dramatis 
persone, the mercantile influence 
Jack had won in wedlock found 
excellent berths for the worthy 
skipper as well as the mate and the 
Yankee engineer. The boat-load of 
passengers, who had vanished from 
our sight and thought, had perhaps 
as much luck as they deserved. 
Driven ashore in the bay, they were 
duly stripped, but dismissed as 
scarcely worth the murdering. 
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SUBORDINATION. 


Ever sivee it was made—at any 
rate for as Jong as we can trace back 
its voice—the world has delighted in 
sentiments favouring independence 
and resistance to rank and power. 
Whatever its practice may have 
been, its general sympathy has al- 
ways gone with the weaker against 
the stronger, the lower against the 
higher. The strong and the great 
—easily represented as the proud, 
unjust, and oppressive—have been 
thought quite able to take care of 
themselves, and to require no con- 
sideration ; all the feeling of man- 
kind has been kept up for the weak, 
the enduring, the resisting. Over- 


bearing force seems to have been 
always considered a large and neces- 
sary element in society; the pro- 
blem was how to keep it within 


bounds. Hence the cry of the pro- 
phet, the poet, the orator, has com- 
monly been against misused power ; 
even martial fame was incomplete 
unless the deeds which won it could 
be made to look like the humbling 
of some tyrant, or the assertion of 
some liberal principle; evceh tales 
of love derived their chief interest 
from opposition to some stern power 
which interposed between devoted 
hearts. In the beginning, no doubt, 
the complaints and deuttacieticns 
were the genuine expressions of 
-bruised er unable to help them- 
selves in act, and giving vent to 
their sorrows in glowing words. 
But it is likely that “there is a satis- 
faction in complaint apart from the 
suggestions of present misery ; be- 
cause it has been found that, after 
the affliction has been removed, 
the grievance cannot be relinquish- 
ed, but is carefully cherished and 
made the theme of most that is said 
or sung. If this be so, and if hu- 
man nature has a liking for the 


accents of lamentation, the world’s 
favour to those who are, or profess 
to be, in subjection, is in some de- 
gree explained. The anxiety of 
those who meditate tyranny to re- 
present themselves as deliverers is 
explained by the same natural ten- 
dency. Thus one sees how giants, 
ogres, enchanters, and devouring 
dragons came to be invented; it 
was necessary to find objects against 
which righteous indignation ‘could 
be abundantly raised. But for her 
peril we should not trouble ourselves 
about who married Andromeda: 
and Bluebeard, for all the world 
would have cared, might have died 
the common death of all men, if his 
organ of wife-destruction had been 
less prominent, and if he had had a 
more affectionate way of sporting 
with the tangles of his last partner’s 
hair. Knight-errantry began with 
a belief that there was an amount 
of violence and oppression in the 
world which it was past the power 
of laws to relieve. Indeed, chivalry 
altogether, though its members were 
guilty of all sorts of acts, and min- 
istered to all sorts of policies, yet 
claimed to exist for the object of 
helping them to right that suffered 
wrong, 

Government has always been 
necessary for mankind, and rulers 
of some sort seem generally to be 
forthcoming. Their possession and 
exercise of power, however, have 
always had a tendency to excite in 
many resentment or envy, and to 
forbid the sympathy of those who 
may not have been absolutely hos- 
tile. Tyrants, despots, usurpers, 
are the hard names by which they 
have often been designated, and 
rebellion against them has generally 
been regarded as venial if not meri- 
torious. It is not here intended to 
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suggest that the rigat lay on the 
one side or the other, but merely to 
note the tendency of men to turn 
against power and authority them- 
selves, and to sympathise with others 
whom they see doing the same. If 
the governed feel aggrieved when 
subjected to those of their own na- 
tion, how much more plaintive must 
be their wail when they writhe 
under a foreign yoke ! 

What occurs between govern- 
ments and peoples, occurs also be- 
tween different classes of society. 
There is always a lowest class ques- 
tioning and envying the class im- 
mediately above it; while that 
envied class is again impatient of 
a higher one, and so on. Nobody 
sees why he should serve or be sub- 
ordinate. True, it is allowed that 
the world cannot go on unless society 
arranges itself in classes, and unless 
some govern and others are governed. 
But then what law is it, moral or 
divine, which decrees concerning 
any individual that he is to be in a 
lower and not a higher order? that 
he is to be subject and not to rule ? 
As men we are all in many respects 
equal, It is not, as a rule, the 
wisest, or the most virtuous, or the 
most capable, who get to the top. 
Why, then, is a man contentedly 
to see power and worship conceded 
to his neighbour, while for himself 
there is only subjection and humil- 
lation ? 

Questions like the above occupied 
the world for many centuries, and, 
though they elicited no distinct 
answer, they were often fruitful of 
striking events. Forms of govern- 
ment were altered—republics were 
invented, with a view of reducing 
the inequality, or, at the least, of 
conceding the first place (since first 
there must needs be) to merit. But 
in some form or other aristocracy 
and plutocracy managed to keep 
their heads up. Athens, Rome, 
Venice, failed to solve the problem. 


At length Europe, towards the end 
of the eighteenth century, seemed 
determined to try a great experiment 
for bringing the whole human race 
on a level, France, goaded no 
doubt to madness by oppressive 
government, led the movement. 
She overturned all existing power, 
and everything pertaining thereto, 
blotted out distinction of rank, con- 
fiscated wealth, abolished privilege 
and ceremony. The Revolution did 
not fully effect its purpose, and the 
prevalence of universal equality had 
still to be postponed. But that 
epoch, for the first time in the 
world’s history, gave to a whole con- 
tinent the assurance that no class 
of society was so low or so feeble 
but that it might, by united and 
vigorous action, dispute hopefully 
for place and power with the classes 
above it; -and never since has the 
lesson been for a moment forgotten. 
In every way have inferiors been 
asserting themselves against superi- 
ors, subjects against rulers, servants 
against masters, employed against 
employers, soldiers and sailors 
against discipline, — all. against 
authority and the signs of it. The 
Revolution had in fact to go back, 
but the spirit of it never quailed. 
It has gone on steadily encroaching, 
levelling, politically, socially, in 
work, in pleasure, until we begin to 
find it hard to get along at all. We 
who boast that we have wellnigh 
executed the commission with which 
our race started, and subdued the 
earth; we, who by our knowledge 
and enterprise have brought the 
ends of the world together, smoothed 
aud polished humanity, perfected 
every luxury for the enjoyment of 
life—we see before us the possi- 
bility of being reduced each to the 
isolation of savage life, because none 
will fill a lower place in that grada- 
tion which is necessary to united 
effort. 

If any man think that this state- 
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ment of the case is too broad and 
unlimited as regards Great Britain, 
let him look around him and study 
the attitudes of men towards men. 
He will see that politically all are 
equal, and that laws and rulers are 
really at the mercy of the many; if 
he does not perceive the dangers 


which impend from this cause he 


may readily learn what they are, 
for much has been spoken and 
written on the subject of late. If 
he happen to have experience of 
the army or navy, he will know 
only too well how things have been 
going for the last half-century ; 
the report of any friend will help 
him if he is ignorant of the state of 
the services. By dint of coaxing, 


bribing, and winking at offences, the 
outward appearance of discipline is 
kept up; but every man who is or 
has been charged with the duty of 
cottrolling others, knows by sad ex- 
perience the difficulty of maintain- 
ing the superficial show of order, 


and the immense distance by which 
that show falls short of what is to 
be desired. While every day fur- 
nishes examples of the insufficiency 
of discipline to prevent crime, all 
changes in the regulations are re- 
laxations, not restrictions. ‘This is 
said, not as casting blame on any 
concerned. It could not be other- 
wise in the present day. The im- 
mense pressure of actual numerical 
majorities, and of the force of long- 
cherished opinion, against exertion 
of authority, is too much for any 
commander or body of officers. Let 
any inferior enter into judgment 
with his superior on any matter, 
and the helplessness of what are 
called “the authorities,” and the 
overwhelming power of those who 
dislike authority, will be immedi- 
ately manifest. If report speaks 
truth, a junior officer endeavouring 
to strengthen himself by falling 
back upon bis superior, finds the 
expected support to be weaker than 
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himself ; and the weakness increases 
as the scale is ascended, until when 
the top is reached, where the supreme 
power would be supposed to reside, 
there is found to be an abject terror 
of anything in the shape of a dis- 
pute, an eagerness to hush up and 
compromise, at any expense to dis- 
cipline. A great official, who would 
have his nod or his frown regarded 
as the award of fate, must naturally 
shrink from a contest that will prove 
him to have no power at all, and end 
probably with the triumph of some 
troublesome litigious caviller, who, 
backed by the irresistible force of 
the public will, may set him, his 
orders, and the discipline of the ser- 
vice, at defiance. Buta civilian has 
not to turn to the services to find 
out the direction in which things 
are working; the troubles of his 
own household will be sufficient. 
The humours, caprices, and demands 
of those whom he still calls his ser- 
vants, and with whom the problem 
is to give the Jeast possible amount 
of service or of respect for the heavi- 
est wages, will bring home, with 
bitter emphasis, the truth of what 
has now been said. It is the same 
with trades, factories, and all great 
works ; the labourers -are really the 
masters, and will either have things 
in exactly their own way, or bring 
a common ruin on their employers 
and themselves. Neither can we 
explain this by saying it isa struggle 
about wages simply. It is more 
than that. It is a demonstration of 
power which recommends itself to 
an aspiring class irrespectively of the 
money question. 

In short, look in what direction 
we may, we must see the old rela- 
tions breaking up or already broker. 
Obedience is a word wellnigh with- 
out a meaning in the present day; 
the grudging labour, bargained for 
in every particular, and disputed 
over on every opportunity, has very 
little resemblance to it. Every in- 
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dication of deference and hearty 
compliance is fast disappearing : 
assertion of equality is the order of 
the day: none are contented, none 
are accommodating. All deem it 
their duty to be exacting and in- 
tractable. If the time were now 
unexpectedly to arrive when the 
meek should possess the earth, how 
many would there be found with 
any title to the inheritance ? 
Although it is the pretension and 
perverseness of the lowest classes 
which are now exciting astonish- 
ment and anxiety, we should be 
wrong if we were to accuse them of 
having been more unreasonable in 
this respect than their superiors. 
Their mutiny, or their vindication 
of themselves, or whatever may be 
the proper term for it, has been the 
most formidable of the repeated up- 
risings, and made us survey our 
position somewhat keenly ; but they 
have only followed the lead of 
others—only come Jast in carrying 
into act that universal sentiment 
already noticed, which lauds, en- 
courages, and inculeates resentment 
aud reaction against superiority in 
every form. The movement began 
long ago. Abatement of respect 
and obedience to kings and govern- 
ments was the earliest form given 
to it; then came depreciation of 
aristocracies and of all in public 
authority of whatever kind, then 
the struggle of the bourgeois, and 
after them of the lower orders, for 
political power. And before the 
political revolution was complete 
a social inversion was in progress. 
The bourgeoisie poured over its old 
limits and invaded the precincts 
of the territorial magnates. Rank 
and place found themselyes sliding 
down rapidly into the general crowd, 
and wealth seemed to have estab- 
lished for itself an unchailenged 
sway. The reign of wealth has, 
however, been of very short dura- 
tion. The lesson of insubordina- 


tion has travelled down with only 
too fatal power and certainty to 
the strong, toiling, energetic class, 
who were the “sinews of wealth ; 
and wealth in its turn has to vacate 
the throne. The sinews of wealth 
we said; but in so saying we did 
not mean that wealth had any pre- 
scriptive right or exclusive interest 
in this important class: they have, 
properly guided, been the sinews 
of all enterprise, of discovery, art, 
war; they have had an immense 
share in making us what we are. 
Far be it from us to depreciate them. 
It is, however, saying no more than 
the fact to state that they are at 
present in a frame of mind very 
unprofitable to themselves and to 
others. . They have put in, and 
seem inclined to maintain, their 
claim to mastery ; the consequences 
of their doing so neither they nor 
any other can foretell. 

In considering this universal ob- 
jection to submit, one can scarce fail 
to be struck by the truth of two 
propositions. One is, that in order 
that mankind may progress they 
must work ip grades, and there 
must be command and obedience. 
The other affirms, that though gra- 
dation and subordination be shown 
to be expedient, or even necessary, 
there is no rule which prescribes 
his place to any individual ; conse- 
quently any one is at liberty to 
avoid service if he can. 

Hitherto mankind have fallen 
into, or been thrust into, their 
places as co-operators for progress ; 
and, though a tooth of a wheel 
might here and there go wrong, the 
system worked satisfactorily on the 
whole. But one does not see how 
possibly there can be further ad- 
vancement when men of every class 
want to be masters. There was, it 
is true, in the old days of chivalry, 
a doctrine concerning the graces of 
subordination, by the influence of 
which men who were in nowise 
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compelled to subject themselves to 
others did, for. the general good, or 
for their own instruction and train- 
ing, go into a state of honourable 
servitude. “He who has never 
learned to obey,” said a great autho- 
rity (Lord Nelson, was it not ?) “ will 
never be fit to command ;” on this 
principle, therefore, it is a good thing 
for all to practise “the graces of 
subordination.”” But it requires in- 
telligence, reflection, and a general 
softening of manners to lead any 
one to a voluntary submission on 
the grounds which we have been 
supposing ; we must not, expect, 
therefore, such submission on the 
part of the least reflecting, the least 
enlightened, and the least refined 
class, who are at present rather ex- 
ulting in the exercise of power, and 
who, from the sentiments in which 
they have been trained, are not 
likely to see in subjection anything 
but a brand and a reproach. In 
fact the descent of power has at 
length outstripped the descent of 
culture. Willing subordination and 
obedience are not to be looked for ; 
and the sort of aid which is cove- 
nanted for, and given only accord- 
ing to the letter of the bond, is not 
likely to take us forward. What, 
then, have we to expect? We may 
keep in halting motion, receding 
two steps for every one that we 
make in advance, and so certainly 
losiag ground, until we get back to 
the condition in which the supply 
of labour will far surpass the de- 
mand; undergo violent disturb- 
ances; and finally have subordina- 
tion established by hunger, assisted, 
perhaps, by military power. But 
what a prospect is this! How can 
we, who have gone so far, and 
who aim at going so much further, 
bear to think of such retrocession ? 
And yet we must re-establish order 
and obedience, or be content to 
go backward? But how is this to 
be done ? 


In the second proposition above 
stated we read that no one is 
morally obliged to submit himself 
to another. To force a man to 
labour against his will is to make 
him a slave. An attempt in this 
direction can be justified only on 
that which has been called in de- 
testation “the tyrant’s plea, neces- 
sity.” The reader probably is in- 
clined to smile at such an idea as 
forcing labour in this century. But, 
if he will reflect, he will see that it 
is an idea which, with a changed 
name, he is continually hearing dis- 
cussed. What is conscription, what 
is serving in the army by lot, but 
forced labour? And we know that 
our legislators, our journals, and 
some of our authors, have been very 
busy over this scheme. Nobody 
has yet undertaken to carry it into 
effect, but we have been familiarised 
with the idea for all that. It is as 
inconsistent with freedom to make 
a man work in the army against his 
will as to make him work at a trade 
against his will, and yet we talk 
seriously about doing the former. 
So there is nothing so very absurd 
in the idea after all. What, then, is 
it that induces us to tolerate such 
a proposition? Necessity, or that 
which in matters of State takes the 
force of necessity—the public safety, 
the general good. The State, then. 
for what it considers to be for the 
general weal, can force men to serve 
as soldiers. This may be done 
somewhat arbitrarily and without 
even universal consent. Quakers, 
for instance, would never recognise 
the right of a Government to make 
men serve in the wars; neverthe- 
less the service would be enforced. 
Neither would compulsion to serve 
be the only new feature. Once the 
Government began to make its pres- 
sure felt, it would not only get 
soldiers by force, but would keep 
them efficient. It would find means 
of stopping wholesale desertion and 
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making away with necessaries. It 
would find out, moreover, that it 
could not exact obedience in the 
articles which have just now been 
stated without tightening the bands 
of discipline in general. So one 
sees how, under circumstances sufli- 
ciently pressing, individual liberty 
might be interfered with by the 
State to an unlimited extent. It is 
plain, then, that a man’s s "natural 
right may be set at nought by the 
State whenever the condition of the 
country may seem to call for such 
an exertion of power. It is only 
a step from this to suppose the 
State stepping in to fix the positions 
of men in civil matters, and to make 
them work and obey whether they 
like it or not. As things are at 
present, however, every man is free 
to work or not to work, free also to 
declare that'if he is to work he will 
dictate to his employer, and his 
employer shall. not dictate to him. 
Want of money, want of education, 
want of connection, are what have 
generally driven men to submit 
themselves, and to work in the 
lowest grades; but these are mere 
accidents, and there is no moral law 
which prescribes that the poor, the 
untaught, and the friendless shall 
submit to other men more fortunate 
than themselves. 

The situation is so unexpected 
that it uproots preconceived notions 
—baffles all the old calculations, 
maxims, sentiments; for these were 
based upon the presumption 4hat 
there would be always a necessitous 
class ready to work and to obey 
For the first time, probably, since 
the creation, a country has reached 
the eminence of having no down- 
trodden class; no class that can 
make out a colourable grievance 
against society; none that as a 
whole can appeal to pity and de- 
mand redress. Poetry and oratory 
are like to be bankrupt. We have 
reached this promised land of uni- 


versal independence, and what do 
we see around us? Unbounded 
happiness, unchecked prosperity, 
entire contentmerit, unanimous pro- 
gress is it? Nay, it is none of 
these. It is more like a dead lock, 
a neutralisation of force, whose 
natural outcome would seem to be 
the creation of an artificial poverty. 

The cure of our disease, if cure 
for it there be, is probably far off, 
possibly undiscovered... We who 
animadvert on the case can point 
out no remedy. All that can be 
effected just now is the recogni- 
tion of the evil, and some review of 
its antecedents. We must under- 
stand what the ailment is before 
attempting to deal with it. It adds 
to the difficulty of the question 
when we reflect that our material 
prosperity and our intellectual ad- 
vancement. flourished contempor- 
aneously with the upheaval of 
classes until lately when the artisans 
and labourers assumed the right of 
dictation. When they turned round 
upon their employers progress was 
suddenly arrested. Their great 
numbers as compared with any 
other class explains this partly, but, 
as we think, not wholly. There 
is another thing to be considered, 
which is, that classes which were 
not quite at the bottom of the 
scale were all more or less culti- 
vated and able to judge of the 
remoter effects of any violent move- 
ment. They could see that though 
they might on occasion secure im- 
mediate gain by turbulence and 
obstinacy, yet that the ultimate 
loss would far more than counter- 
balance such advantage, so that it 
was not advisable to push things 
to extremities. Yet although, as 
was to be expected, the turning of 
the class which subsisted by manual 
labour was the immediate cause of 
the paralysis of labour, it is prob- 
able that the action of other classes, 
by prompting and encouraging this 
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class to revolt, has mainly contri- 
buted to the mischief. Perhaps it 
might be an aid towards under- 
standing the situation if men of 
any of the classes above manual 
labour were to reflect on the feelings 
which have for some time animated 
theirown class. If they find that 
their endeavour has been to reduce 
obedience within the narrowest 
limits consistent with the retention 
of the means pf living; if they find 
that they have been inclined to 
assess the value of their own ser- 
vices, and to determine what should 
be given to their employer or su- 
perior without attending to his wish 
or opinion on the matter; if they 
find that they have, as far as they 
dared, withheld all outward tokens 
of respect—then they must not be 
astonished to find men of less edu- 
cation than themselves imitating 
their tactics. Now there is much 
reason to believe that all classes 
have been equally unwise in this 


respect as to feeling, although all 
have not been blind enough to go 
the length of stopping business al- 


together. All, therefore, have con- 
tributed to bring about our present 
difficulties. 

If, as has been suggested above, 
the workman and labourer are sim- 
ply copying other classes, we gain 
from this at least the knowledge 
that these persons are imitative— 
that is something to know. Know- 
ing this, we see how they may be 
led to wiser courses, or how, atthe 
least, the example which now en- 
eourages them in their obstinacy 
may be amended. Let every man, 
instead of crying out against the 
mutinous spirit of those below him, 
try to correct the same spirit in 
himself. Let him practise a little 
the graces of subordination. Let 
him obey in atrue sense; that is, 
not according to the letter of a con- 
tract, but with a hearty desire to 
give satisfaction. And this dispo- 
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sition, if it once became general 
among the educated, would certainly 
at last find its way down to me- 
chanies and labourers. 

Reflection will probably show us 
that the old sentiment about op- 
pression, servility, and so forth, has 
survived the circumstances to which 
it owes its birth. After real op- 
pression had been got rid of, we 
kept deffouncing as wrongs, and 
levelling, those distinctions for which 
society is the better. Absolute 
equality is, one sees, impossible. 
How far short of it must we then 
stop? We ought to stop at that 
point where at least the general 
good will not be diminished through 
the wilfulness of individuals or of 
classes. Certain it is that we have 
gone too far now; and for the pre- 
sent what we have to do is to re- 
trace our steps. There is not much 
danger of our receding too far; but 
at least it is safe to say that we 
should recede until we find ourselves 
recovering the old prosperity. It 
is a question whether there ever 
was so little public wrong in a com- 
munity as in ours at .present, or 
whether in any community at any 
period men were so obstinately de- 
termined to stand out for their ut- 
most rights) We know very well 
that there is often a higher duty 
than the assertion of- rights; nay, 
that there are occasions when to 
assert one’s own rights or the rights 
of one’s fraternity, is to do a public 
wrong. Suppose that we were as 
tenacious of rights and as jealous 
concerning them in other matters 
as we are in the matter of work, 
where would the world be, or what 
two persons could exist together? 
It will be found that the giving up 
of certain natural or even legal 
rights is the cement of society ; and 
of all surrenders, voluntary subordi- 
nation, within reasonable bounds, is 
of most value. 

Some who have not looked into 
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the subject may be inclined to 
doubt what has been said above 
about all ranks being more or less 
guilty in respect to the loss of sub- 
ordination. But all who have ex- 
perience of discipline or control 
know well that insubordination 
seldom or never begins with the 
rank and file; their revolt may be 
the first exhibition of it, but it will 
have been at work some time cre 
any such manifestation occurs. The 
amount of crime and the relaxation 
of discipline in the army which 
Parliament and the press are con- 
tinually discussing, is the conse- 
quence of a long growth of a captious, 
questioning spirit in the higher 
ranks, a spirit which weighed nicely 
the amount of obedience which would 
satisfy the letter of the law, avoided 
where possible every outward de- 
monstration of subjection, and 
boldly criticised orders and regula- 
tions. The same may be said of 
the navy. And we know well how 


peers and high officials have lately 
been shorn of the respect which was 
once paid to their position; how it 
is voted “snobbish” to use a title 
of honour except on occasions of 
high ceremony; and how official 
correspondence is moulded in the 


very hardest form.* But probably 
the most marked repudiation of dis- 
cipline is to be seen where one 
would least expect to find it—name- 
ly, among the clergy. Nothing that 
we have laid to the charge of servants 
and workmen is too bad to be said 
of many of our clergymen, who noto- 
riously set rules, customs, and supe- 
riors at defiance, insisting upon 
having their own way in fact, and 
sheltering themselves under any and 
every quibble of law, while conscious 


that they are running counter to the 
spirit of the laws. What an ex- 
ample is this to set to the laity! 
how greatly must it encourage the 
proud spirit that is abroad every- 
where! The mischief which these 
ministers are doing is infinite. If 
we might look anywhere for obedi- 
ence it is surely to them, for obedi- 
ence is, without doubt, pleasing in 
the eyes of the Master whom they 
profess to serve. And this last con- 
sideration should be of weight with 
all who will yet recognise the 
authority of Scripture, which strong- 
ly recommends obedience. The 
holy writings, while they denounce 
tyranny and oppression, yet com- 
mand obedience, not for wrath but 
for conscience’ sake. 

Now that no class is trampled on, 
it seems to be time to give over the 
old song about resistance, thraldom, 
and so forth. The repetition of it 
tends not to liberty, but to the 
withholding of due service, and the 
violation in spirit, if not in letter, of 
agreements, There is no doubt that 
individuals, and classes too, pride 
themselves in going as far as they 
can in the direction of denying ser- 
vice, and in suppressing outward 
sigus of subordination. If there 
were a pride in making a full and 
honest return for the wages paid, 
things would be more hopeful. By- 
and-by the time may come when 
perfect liberty and perfect co-opera- 
tion may flourish together; but we 
have not yet reached that time, and 
are not yet in view of it; and how, 
for the present, we [may best allay 
friction so as to keep the wheels of 
progress going at all, is a problem 
that must necessarily occupy many 
minds, 





* Mr. Carlyle contributed not a little to the abolition of terms of courtesy in official 
correspondence by sneering at ‘‘ having the honor to be,” and suchlike expressions. 
He would be the last man, we fancy, knowingly to countenance insubordination ; 
and he probably had not an idea that by Spartanising correspondence, he was as- 
sisting a perverse spirit. It is good that discipline should be remembered in some 
way in all the actions of life where different grades are brought vis-a-vis. 
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MONEY, 


Ir is singular that no psychologist 
has yet attempted to determine the 
exact nature of the relationship 
between mankind and money. Of 
all the ties which cramp us, of all 
the bonds which embarrass our free- 
will, of all the passions which choke 
the liberty of our aspirations, the 
lust for money is manifestly the 
most enslaving ; but still no thinker 
has endeavoured, thus far, to analyse 
the manner of its action, to calculate 
the limits of its power, to investigate 
the precise import of its laws. The 
* experimental evidence” which 
modern science calls for as the 
starting-point of its inductions 
exists on the subject in limitless 
abundance; the facts stand out be- 
fore us in glaring clearness; but 


the philosopher who is to work 
them into a system has not appeared. 
Money is to some few amongst us a 


mere useful tool; to many more it 
is a ruthless taskmaster ; to all it is 
a necessity ; but to no one does it 
present the character which must 
necessarily be assigned to it some 
day, of a measured universal force. 
There is an enormous gap here: the 
coming generation may see it filled, 
perhaps; but we, of this day, can 
only gaze at the hole, and say, 
“ How big it is!” However, as 
we are now standing on its edge, 
we may as well kick a few stones 
into it, in order to see how far they 
will roll. 

The material elements of the 
question are even more evident 
than its moral conditions, for a 
good many people have some of 
them in their pockets; and yet we 
know but little of their annals and 
adventures, It was said in France, 
in 1854, when the Russian war 


began, 


that scarcely anybody was 
quite certain where the Crimea was; 
and that the majority of the French 
people, even in the educated classes, 
confounded it with the Morea and 
Corea, and thought that all of them 
might be somewhere in the Pacific, 
or on the west coast of Africa. Our 
own notions about the history and 
the science of money are, pretty 
generally, of this vague kind ; but 
really our ignorance of them de- 
serves some “pardon, for of all the 
repellent books which men and 
women can attempt to study, there 
are none which are more odiously 
unpleasing than those which treat 
of money. Economists and cainbists 
are useful people in their way, but 
they manage to make their way so 
outrageously unattractive that no- 
body ever follows it from joy or 
love. Instead of lending a new 
charm to a subject which is so 
generally seductive, they absolutely 
contrive to strip it of its inherent 
fascination, and to render it as ugly 
and as stupid as rain. There is no- 
where a more flagrant example of 
misuse of a great occasion. They 
discuss an all- alluring question—a 
question which goes to the bottom 
of almost every heart, on which 
readers, no matter of what age cr 
latitude. are eager to be fervid; and 
yet they handle it in such a fashion 
that they choke off enthusiasm, 
swamp zeal, and stifle ardour. Their 
books are like November fogs, in- 
evitable, but choking, blinding, and 
depressing. They tell us absolutely 
nothing of what we are curious to 
know, and scarcely anything that 
the mass of us can understand. 
They talk to us about exchanges, 
and mint prices, and gold standaras, 
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and double valuation, and all the 
mysteries of bank - parlours; but, 
outside the city, these explanations 
have no meaning and no entice- 
ment; they hold no place in cireu- 
lating libraries ; they simply make 
the public shudder slightly, and 
force it, in spite of its natural 
sympathies, to murmur, “ Horrid 
money!” And this is not the 
whole sum of their offending, for 
even on the arid points w hich they 
do discuss, they lead us into mazes 
of uncertainty, and add confusion 
to our ignorance. Here is an ex- 
ample of their doings :— 

Most people know approximately 
where their money comes from ; 
some people know even how they 
spend it; but who knows what be- 
comes of it after it is spent? If we 


‘~o to the economists for information 


oo the point, we find that they talk 
to us superbly about “ circulation,” 
about “ the laws which regulate the 
movements of the precious metals,” 

about “demand and supply ;” so, 
in our confiding trustfulness, we 
immediately suppose that, accord- 
ing to their statements, money keeps 
on running restlessly about in obe- 
dience to necessities which it cannot 
resist—like the Wandering Jew or 
a white mouse in a revolving cage ; 
that the inevitable condition of its 
existence is to keep on changing 
hands; that the coin with which 
we pay our bills to-day will serve 
to pay some one else’s bills to-mor- 
row, and will go on indefinitely pay- 
ing bills, as is the duty of all sove- 
reigns which are well behaved, and 
which properly discharge the fune- 
tions of their place. But, having 
thus*induced us to innocently be. 
lieve that money leads a life like 
that of water—perpetually moving, 
perpetually varying, _ perpetually 
modifying and reconstituting its 
shape, but never disappearing—the 
same delusive economists then un- 
fold to us just the contrary, and tell 


us, with appalling figures and the 
statelicst proofs, that, after all, money 
is constantly abandoning all shape 
whatever, and ‘that the truest of all 
facts about it is, that it goes out of 
sight and comes back no more. This 
assertion looks, however, so utterly 
amazing, that at first we naturally 
hesitate a little before we admit its 
possibility. We are all so perfectly 
aware that everylody wants money, 
and that the possession of it is al- 
ways the best way to acquire more, 
that we fail altogether to compre- 
hend how so coveted, so useful, so 
indestructible an article can disap- 
pear at all. According to probabil- 
ities, it would seem to be quite cer- 
tain to the unlearned that all the 
gold the world has seen must still 
be in existence somewhere—that 
such cherished property cannot any- 
how have evaded the eagerness of 
our persistent clutch—that it never 
can have become impalpable or in- 
visible. And yet we find, to our 
bewilderment, ‘that the economists . 
are more right i in their second story 
than in the first: we discover, when 
we ask about it, that gold does van- 
ish, that silver does become extinet, 
that the great object of the world’s 

ambition fades from our pursuing 
hand like daylight, happiness, or 
life. 

Where are now the hoards that his- 
tory talks about? Where are the big 
collections we wondered at respect- 
fully at school? Where are the 
golden stores of Croesus, Solomon, 
Cyrus, and Sesostris? Where is 
the treasure which Shah Nadir con- 
quered from the Great Mogul ? 
Where are all the heaps of metal 
that have been sifted out from river- 
beds and dug from mines? The 
present Western world has certainly 
not got them—they exist in no place 
that we know of; and though we 
may suppose that a goodly portion 
of them has been hidden under 
ground, and there forgotten, and 
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that another fraction is lying at the 
bottom of “the greedy sea,” those 
two explanations seem scarcely 
sufficient to account for the dis- 
appearance of so many of the 
much-loved millions that mankind 
has successively possessed. The dif- 
ficulty will probably be never solved, 
which is apity. The statisticians of 
the future may some day calculate 
the number of the hairs which grow 
upon our heads, in order to thence. 
forth measure the dismal progress 
of the growing baldness of young 
3ritish gentlemen ; professors may 
ascertain, to their” own entire satis- 
faction, the exact quantity of atoms 
required to produce a soul; but no 
complete information is ever likely 
to be forthcoming as to the present 
hiding-place‘of all the bullion that 
men have had and lost. We donot 


even know, indeed, how much we 
really have lost; we can estimate it 
in a sort of way, it is true, but we 
can put no reliance on our computa- 


tions, and it is only as a matter of 
idle curiosity that it is worth while 
to group together the figures which 
have been published on the subject. 
But as the curiosity is tempting, we 
may as well yield to it. 

A Russian gentleman named Nar- 
ces Tarassenko- Otreschkoff has writ- 
ten an odd book about gold and 
silver, has given in it a variety of 
laborious calculations, and has de- 
duced from them, with curious in- 
ventiveness, that the entire stock of 
the precious metals which the world 
had owned from Noah down to 
Christopher Columbus amounted to 
£1,800,000,000. It is of no use to 
deny the statement, for we cannot 
in any way disprove it; it is not of 
much use to believe it, for it is 
based upon considerations, testi- 
monies, and valuations which merit 
no serious credence. But as it is 
the only reckoning which exists 
upon the matter, its very loneliness 
supplies it with a worth, just as a 
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white thrush possesses enormous 
value; for that reason we may as 
well take it as it stands, with the 
trusting confidence of ignorance, 
And there is the more ground for 
not making too much difficulty 
about the product of the first few 
thousand years of the earth’s exist- 
ence, because the last four centuries 
alone have provided us with very 
nearly twice as much treasure as M. 
Otreschkoff attributes to the entire 
period antecedent to 1492. There 
does not seem to be much doubt on 
this latter point; for the Monetary 
Congress held at Brussels in 1873 
has published official documents in 
which we are told, as a seriously 
probable fact, on the evidence of 
Humboldt, Jacob, and many more 
authorities, that the quantities of 
gold and silver of which we have 
become possessed since the dis- 
covery of America, represent 2 
value of about #£3,200,000,000. 
Consequently, on these two show- 
ings, the general total collected 
between the Deluge and the Tich- 
borne trial would be, approximately, 
£5,000,000,000. Now, according 
to these same Brussels papers, the 
entire stock of metal actually 
held, in any form, in Europe 
and North America, does not ex- 
ceed £1,800,000,000, of which 
£1,000,000,000 is in gold and 
the rest in silver; so that, if we 
guess the share of South America, 
Australia, and the colonies at 
£200,000,000 more, the whole 
present store of the Christian 
countries of the world amounts to 
about £2,000,000,000. The other 
£3,000,000,000 we will look at 
scparately. 

The manner of employment of the 
Christian £2,000,000,000 would 
seem, as well as we can judge it, 
to be somewhat as follows:— 
£650,000,000 of it exists in coin, 
in effective circulation; on that 
point the economists appear to 
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be tolerably of one mind, for 
the differences between them do 
not exceed the trifling sum of 
£100,000,000. The quantity ab- 
sorbed in plate and ornaments 
(including house-gilding) can only 
be estimated arbitrarily; but as 
M‘Culloch put it many years ago at 
£112,000,000 for Great Britain and 
Ireland only, it does not seem to be 
too fantastic to guess it now at nine 
times as much, or £1,000,000,000 
for the entire Christian world. A 
balance of £350,000,000 would thus 
be left to represent the hoardings 
of baptised humanity. Of course 
these figures are partially imaginary, 
but as they are not in contradiction 
with any evidence on the subject, 
it is just possible that they may not 
be very outrageously wrong. If 
true, the +y indicate that one-sixth of 
the Western store of precious metals 
is hidden away (probably in coin), 
that two-sixths of it are in effective 
circulation as money, and that the 
immense proportion of one-half is 
held in plate and ornaments. 

The annual loss by friction, ship- 
wrecks, and accident, is counted 
gener: illy at 14 x per cent on the cash 
in circulation: the waste and wear 
on the metal used in the arts may be 
put at } per cent; and the loss on 
hoarded treasure atasmuch. If the 
fairness of this arithmetic be admit- 
ted, a total loss is constantly occur- 
ring on the £2,000,000,000, which 
belong to the civilised countries 
of the earth at the rate of about 
£16,000,000 in ayear. That is the 
first praca of waste, and the 
richer we get the higher will it 
mount up. Luckily the annual pro- 
duction of gold and silver now ave- 
rages about £40,000,000'; there is 
therefore a margin still remaining 
for the current needs of the world, 
Which are, according to’ M‘ Culloch, 
at the rate of £10,000,000 a-year 
for increase of currency, and 
£12,000,000 for use in the arts. 

VOL. CXVIII.—NO. DCCXX. 


The other £3,000,000,000 are 
more difficult to deal with, for we 
have scarcely any evidence to guide 
us; the books are dumb about the 
question. We know as a general 
fact, which cannot be disputed, 
that a vast proportion of this 
sum, especially in silver, has got 
away into Asia, but it is impos- 
sible to seriously suggest what 
has become of it there. "M‘Culloch 
does indeed express the opinion 
that £400,000,000 are now em- 
ployed in India in coin and trinkets ; 
and intimates that the burial of sil- 
ver is carried on so actively in the 
East, that in six years only, from 
1852 to 1857, £100,000,000 were 
so disposed of in Hindostan and 
China alone. It is true that this 
rate was exceptional ; but when we 
remember that the exportation of 
the precious metals to Arabia 
and India was commenced by the 
Pheenicians, and that it has been 
going on, more or less, ever since 
their time, it becomes clear enough 
that a prodigious quantity of them 
must have drifted to oriental coun- 
tries, whence very little, relatively, 
has come back, It seems to be ac- 
cepted on all hands, that the sums 
successively interred there are alto- 
gether beyond measurement, and 
that the richest metallic deposits on 
earth are sprinkled over Eastern 
Asia in forgotten hiding - places, 
Even if we admit, for form’s sake, 
that £1,000,000,000 still exist in 
use there, there would yet remain 
£2,000,000,000 unaccounted for; 
and though it is quite obvious that 
a part thereof represents the accu- 
mulated loss of forty centuries in 
Europe, it still continues to be rea- 
sonably probable that the greater 
portion of this huge sum is some- 
where underground in Asia. If, 
to gratify our curiosity, we capri- 
ciously suppose that one-half of 
it is so interred, it would follow 
that one-fifth of all the bullion that 
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the world ‘is supposed to have ever 
seen has disappeared in this way, 
and that another fifth has been lost 
by war, by friction, waste, or acci- 
dent. The true proportion may, 
perhaps, be larger still, and we cer- 
tainly do not exaggerate in estimat- 
ing it at two-fifths of the whole 
£5,000,000,000 on which we are 
calculating. Furthermore, whatever 
be the sum, it is increasing, and will 
continue to increase, with produc- 
tion and consumption. 

Here, then, is an answer—for 
what it may be worth—to the 
question that was put just now. 
We guess the total disappearance 
of treasure since the Tower of Babel 
at £2,000,000,000, and we reckon 
that waste is now going.on, in Chris- 
tian countries only, at the rate of 
£16,000,000 a-year. To make the 
account complete, the present an- 
nual loss in Asia, whatever that 
may be, must be added to it. We 
repeat that the figures are, to a 
great extent, fantastic; but they 
are just as likely to be right as any 
others that can be produced, and a 
very pretty picture they present. 

And now that we have disposed 
of this first question, we can go 
on to another, which, though less 
amusing, has, at all events, the 
merit of being more practical. Why 
is it that we employ gold and sil- 
ver for money? It is not impro- 
bable that the mass of us would 
reply, most conscientiously and 
convincedly, “ Because they are gold 
and silver.” If so, the mass of us 
would give precisely the very answer 
which, in spite of its simplicity, 
would best express the true reason : 
the economists themselves are 
forced to fall back before it in the 
end; for, as Turgot said, those 
“two metals became universal 
money, not in consequence of any 
arbitrary agreement among men, 
but by the nature and the force of 
things.” They did not jump into 
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their position without some com- 
petition, however; but when once 
they had won it, they held it against 
all comers. They had to struggle 
in the origin against iron, copper, 
earthenware, and painted wood; 
and, later on, against special local 
products ;—against glass in Arabia, 
stamped leather in Russia, salt in 
Abyssinia, cocoa-nuts and seeds in 
Mexico, tobacco in Virginia, and 
cowry-shells in Africa; but they 
beat them all. The same necessi- 
ties have produced everywhere the 
same results; gold and silver are 
adopted as the best medium of cir- 
culation because they really are so, 
The reasons of this superiority be- 
come evident as soon as we consider 
what are the qualities required in 
money; and it is worth while to 
put the question and to answer it, 
because, in all probability, very few | 
of us, except the specialists, have 
ever bestowed two thoughts upon 
the subject. Those qualities are 
five in number :— 

The material of money must be 
susceptible of division into the 
smallest portions. 

It must keep indefinitely without 
deterioration, 

It must be easy to transport, in 
consequence of containing much 
value in small bulk. 

All pieces representing the same 
value must be equal to each other. 

Its intrinsic worth must vary as 
little as possible. : 

The union of al] these properties 
—that is to say, of divistbility, 
durebility, facility of carriage, equal- 
ity of parts, and steadiness of value 
—is found only in the two precious 
metals ; many substances own some 
of them, but no other matter com- 
bines them all. For instance, 
grains of corn are eminently divi- 
sible, salt is of almost unvarying 
value, marble is very lasting, water 
is identical in all its portions, pearls 
and diamonds are easy to move 
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about ; yet not one of these things 
is fit to serve as money, for each of 
them possesses only one or two of 
the five essential requisites. It is 
because gold and silver unite the 
whole of them that, after comparison 
with all other known objects, they 
were long ago selected by common 
consent as the materials of money. 
We all know that, originally, 
they ‘were employed—as they still 
are partially in China—in lumps 
or ingots, which were weighed and 
cut when wanted, and that the 
many inconveniences of that way 
of effecting payments led naturally 
to the idea of substituting what we 
now call “coin.” There is a legend 
that coined money existed in those 
very early days when Saturn and 
Janus preceded Victor Emmanuel 
as kings of Italy; but the critics 
have demonstrated the falseness of 
the tale, just in the same way as 
they have proved that no such per- 
sons as Horatius Cocles and William 
Tell ever existed: they insist that 
there is no mention of coined money 
anywhere in Homer; they remind 
us that, as there was no cash in his 
time, the value of Diomed’s armour 
was estimated at nine oxen, while 
that of the dandy Glaucus represent- 
ed a hundred; they add that there 
is not a word about money in the 
Bible until the time of Abraham ; 
and they wind up by the assertion 
that, according to the Parian chron- 
icle, the first coins were struck in 
Aigina, under Pheidon, king of 
Argos, in 895 B.c.; they even tell 
us, with scrupulous precision, that 
these coins were silver, and had a 
turtle marked upon them. And 
then they go on again to say that 
that very wise man Lycurgus at 
once foresaw the deleterious in- 
fluence of the precious metals on 
society ; for less than ten years after 
Pheidon started currency, he (Ly- 
curgus) prohibited gold and silver in 
Lacedemon, and allowed only coins 


of iron and copper. The luxurious 
Athenians, however, did not share 
this hard view, of life, for, under 
Pericles, silver money had become 
so abundant in their hands that 
they were able to spend three mil- 
lions of talents in public edifices, 
and to keep twice as much in re- 
serve for the expenses of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. From its very first 
beginning coining was regarded as 
a prerogative of sovereiguty ; it was 
recognised that such a process could 
not be left to private hands; and 
that Governments alone could certify 
the true value of the money current 
in their territory. 

And here, as we have alluded to 
coining, we may as well put in a 
parenthesis about it, and draw at- 
tention to the often-forgotten fact, 
that the value bestowed by the act 
of coining is only nominal. The real 
worth of a picce of money is alto- 
gether independent of that act, and 
results exclusively from the quan- 
tity of pure metal employed in it. 
All that coining does is to supply 
an official indication of quantity and 
purity, and to save, in that way, 
the trouble and the risk of weigh- 
ing and assaying. And even this 
restricted though very serviceable 
merit is quite a modern property of 
coinage, for so long as Governments. 
found it handy to debase their: 
money, the act of coining was sim- 
ply a deception. It is only during: 
recent times that the guarantee 
which States profess to supply by 
minting money has become a uni- 
versal and substantial reality. 

This leads us to a third element 
of the subject; the first we looked 
at was more or less imaginary ; the 
second was practical; this third 
one is scientific. In our growing 
wisdom we have found out, during 
the last hundred years, that, though 
adopted as an emblem, money is a 
merchandise as well. It is both a 
measure and an equivalent: not,, 
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however, an ideal measure, like a 
yard or an hour, which can be con- 
ceived, abstractly, in space or time ; 
not an ideal equivalent, like a weight 
which is equal to another weight, 
or a force which is balanced by an- 
other force,—but an effective mea- 
sure, a practical equivalent, possess- 
ing a value of its own identical with 
that which it isemployed to express. 
It is not only a sign, it is the thing 
signified as well, It is this reality, 
this intrinsic substantiality, this 
inherent authenticity, which form 
the essential basis of the actual 
system of metallic money: it has 
been fought about tremendously ; 
tons of angry books have been com- 
posed upon it; but it has at last at- 
tained the altitude of a principle, 
it has become a science all by itself, 
and nobody would now presume to 
entertain a doubt about it. 

And yet from this reality springs 
up, like a butterfly from a chrysalis, 
like a flower from a bud, that pretty, 
airy, vaporous product — paper- 
money, which forms the fourth, or 
elastic-fluid section of the subject. 
It is precisely because gold and silver 
money is so real; because, being 
real, it is excessively expensive ; 
because it is risky to move about ; 
because it wears away, and may be 
lost; because, in fact, it has all the 
inconveniences of reality, that it 
has been found necessary to replace 
it, as much as possible, by a coun- 
terfeit. This isindeed most curious 
logic. The economists first prove 
to us, by glowing and triumphant 
arguments, that money ought to be, 
must be, is bound to be, a reality ; 
and then they go on, glowingly and 
triumphantly as before, to demon- 
strate that a fiction must necessarily 
be employed to replace that reality. 
Of course their arguments are con- 
vincing ; of course it is impertinent 

_to distuss them; of course it is in- 
dispensable to have sovereigns be- 
cause they are genuine money; and 
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of course it is consequently indis- 
pensable to have bank-notes because 
they are fictitious ; of course reality 
is the essential parent, and of course 
a sham is the inevitable child; of 
course a bank-note is the necessary 
product of a sovereign, and of course 
sovereigns would be altogether in- 
complete without bank-notes. All 
thisis without doubt quite true, and 
yet it does not look like either truth 
or common-sense; but the econo- 
mists require us to believe it, so we 
bow down our heads and meekly 
believe. But faith does not imply 
comprehension ; faith is generally 
supposed to be a process by which 
we admit what we cannot under- 
stand, and that definition of it ap- 
plies most certainly to this case. 
Our weak intellect might have 
grasped the logic of the economists 
if they had contented themselves 
with recording that, as we have not 
got enough metallic money for our 
wants, we have therefore supple- 
mented what we have of it by a 
simulated representative, to which, 
for the sake of convenience and 
facility, we have attributed a certain 
nominal value. Wecould have un- 
questionably agreed .with them if 
they had asserted that, as real money 
is a costly and wasteful luxury, as, 
in England only, on our supposed 
£70,000,000 of circulating coin, we 
are paying, at 14 per cent per 
annum, about £1,000,000 a-year 
for wear, tear, and loss, it has been 
found practical to replace it by a 
cheap substitute. But they do not 
content themselves with elementary 
considerations like these; simplicity 
is good enough for the unlettered 
public, but is totaliy unworthy of 
economists; so, scorning facts, they 
mount to principles, and assure us, 
without inquiring whether we under- 
stand them, that, according to those 
principles, money is governed by two 
fundamental laws,—the first, that it 
cannot be money unless it is iutrin- 
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sically worth what it pretends to re- 
present—the second, that money 
which has an intrinsic value is so full 
of disadvantages, defects, and incon- 
veniencies, that it is indispensable 
to replace it by paper, because the 
latter has no value at all. 

And yet, whatever be its theo- 
retical position towards coin, paper- 
money is particularly handy; and 
if we could only remain in ignorance 
of the fact that, possibly, it may 
lose its assumed value and be worth 
nothing, we all should be inclined 
to look upon it with a tenderness 
absolutely parallel to that which 
we accord to the brightest sove- 
reigns. Unluckily, however, for our 
trusting fondness, it does sometimes 
happen that bank-notes deceive us, 
that they are not really convertible 
into the metal which they claim to 
represent, and then we mourn, and 
say itis a great shame. Our fathers 
did so, doubtless, in 1813, when 
the one-pound notes of the Bank of 
England fell to 14s, 2d.; and our 
various Continental neighbours 
have had, and have, frequent op- 
portunities of conceiving the same 
sentiment. Whatever be the cun- 
ningness of Bank Acts, they do not 
suffice, in any land, to constantly 
maintain the price of this sort of 
currency. All that the cleverest 
Governments can do is to lay down 
miles which work well in quiet 
times; for the whole world knows, 
by personal experience, that no 
tules whatever can be relied on to 
keep bank-notes at par in days of 
crisis, But, as days of crisis are not 
frequent, we run the risk of them, 
and, from old habit and indifference, 
forget that all paper-money is a 
sham—an excessively meritorious 
sham, but none the less a sham. It 
wants but reality to be considerably 
more perfect than the metals whose 
place it takes; and it is quite com- 
prehensible that, notwithstanding 
its one defect, it should have spread 
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all over the earth, since Marco Polo 
first discovered it in China six cen- 
turies ago. It weighs nothing, it 
costs nothing, and if it is lost, 
nothing is really lost. Of course 
the loser loses by his loss, but as 
the issuer gains an exact equivalent 
by the suppression of his liability, 
the loss is merely individual, not 
general; whereas, if a sovereign 
drops into a chink, the entire na- 
tion is twenty shillings poorer. 
These are immense qualities to pos- 
sess, and it is indeed deplorable to 
be obliged, after enumerating them 
with hearty admiration, to come 
back again to what we said just 
now, and to repeat once more that 
paper-money is a sham. It is, how- 
ever, “currency,” which means that 
it has the capacity of being current; 
and so long as it retains that capa- 
city unimpaired, it certainly merits 
to be regarded, with tea, gunpowder, 
and the compass, amongst the most 
admirable of the many inventions 
which we owe to the Chinese. 

The fifth division of this many- 
sided question includes the differ- 
ences of production, relation, and 
position between gold and silver, 
Before the discovery of gold in 
California and Australia, by far the 
greater part of the harvest of met 
from Spanish America was in silver ; 
the ratio of yield was then (in value) 
about four of silver to one of gold; 
but since 1850 the proportion ‘has 
changed so utterly that it has now 
become one of silver to about three 
of gold. In other words, the worth 
of the gold raised, as compared with 
that of. the silver simultaneously 
obtained, has risen seven-fold dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. This 
must be humiliating for silver. It 
came into use so long before gold 
was heard of, that it might have 
legitimately expected, if men had 
gratitude, to continue to preserve 
its ancient rights undamaged, and 
to retain, in its venerable quality of 
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the oldest inhabitant, 
position of prescriptive priority 
ever its richer and more gaudy 
rival. But, if silver did any have 
the presumption to think ail this, 
it has been most unpleasantly un- 
deceived, for gold has partially 
succeeded in turning it out offen- 
sively into the cold shade. Look, 
for instance, at this thankless Eng- 
Jand, where we coined no gold money 
at all until 1527; where, until that 
date, we had nothing above silver, 
excepting such foreign gold pieces 
as managed to —? ‘surreptitiously 
into use amongst our ancestors: 
well, even here, in the old home 
of strong Conservatism, we have 
heartlessly turned out our poor old 
friend, and have forced it into the 
second place. It has lost “the 
battle of the standards;” not, as 
the phrase may possibly suggest 
to the unlearned, a fight in war 
time, for regimental colours, but 
the struggle between white silver 
and tawny gold as to which of 
them shall constitute the official 
“standard” by which the money 
of the country is to be regulated 
—that is to say, which of them 
shall have an unvarying mint value, 
fixed by law; the other being 
degrac led to the contemptible pesi- 
tion of a mere vile merchandise, of 
varying price, like sugar, indigo, 
or cotton. All other countries, 
however, have not acted towards 
unlucky silver with the same obliv- 
ion of former benefits. We have in- 
duced Portugal, Brazil, and Turkey 
to do like us, but elsewhere the 
ancient claims of silver have been 
kept up. They are recognised ex- 
clusively in America, Holland, Rus- 
sia, the Scandinavian kingdoms, and 
the East ; and though in France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, ‘Ttaly, Spain, and 
the United States, g ‘gold’ has been ad- 
mitted to an equality of rights with 
silver, the latter in no way suffers 
by the parity, but keeps up its 
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privileges under the shelter of a 
“double standard.” It would be a 
gloomy process to explain exactly 
what a “standard” is, and how it 
works: those who desire to know all 
about it can study its mysteries in 
the special books, of which there 
are a tremendous number, for the 
fighting on the question has been 
long and bitter, each nation angrily 
dec Jaring that its own plan is the 
only right one. The relationship of 
value between gold and silver isa 
different matter altogether: it has 
never varied very much in Europe; 
it has stood there regularly at one of 
gold to fifteen or sixteen of silver, 
In China, however, where silver has 
always been befriended, the rate was 
formerly about one to ten; and in 
Japan, when the latter country was 
first opened up, some twenty years 
ago, it was as low as one to three, so 
enabling sharp speculators to make 
enormous profits, for a time, by ex- 
porting gold. 
But if the intrinsic value of the 
two precious metals has remained 
tolerably steady towards each other, 
the value of money itself has be- 
come, as we all know, immensely 
modified since it was first invented. 
A careful calculation of the succes- 
sive changes which have occurred in 
it was published, some years ago, by 
the well-known French economist 
J. B. Say, who arrived at his results 
by working out the variations of the 
price of wheat at different periods 
of the world’s history. His tables 
indicate that, according to this 
gauge, money was five times more 
valuable in 200 s.c. than it is now; 
that in the eighth century, after the 
abandonment of the mines of Spain 
and Attica, it had risen to six and 
a half times; that in the fifteenth 
century it bed ¢ got up to its maxi- 
mum of seven ~ and a half times 
our present scale; that immediately 
after the discovery of America, when 
quantities of metal began to circulate 
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in Europe, it rapidly declined ; that 
in 1514, only twenty-two years after 
the first voyage of Columbus, it had 
fallen to four and a half times; that 
in 1536 it was down to two and 
a quarter times; and that it was 
nearly at our actual value in 1640. 
By this showing, £100 were worth 
as much in the year 1450 as £750 
are now; and as, in addition to this 
contrast in the practical work of 
money, there were then, compara- 
tively, no means of spending, no 
luxuries, and no needs, it is prob- 
able that the real difference of rela- 
tive wealth was far greater still. 
It may indeed have been possible, 
allowing for these subsidiary con- 
siderations, that £1 produced¥four 
hundred years ago as much as £20 
will offer now. 

There are a dozen other points 
which might be talked about, but 
the line must of necessity be drawn 
somewhere; so we will cast a pass- 
ing glance at but one more question 

—at the totally new notion of the 
possible internationality of money 
which our generation has seen born 
—and then abandon the material 
section of the subject. The not un- 
natural disposition of mankind, 
every land, has always been to re- 
cognise as valid the coins of that 
land alone; the coins of other lands 
have always been regarded, every- 
where, as mere metal, not as money. 
This rule is so universal that it 
exists even in Central Africa; for 
there the glass beads which form 
the circulating medium employed 
in exchange for ivory, are not ac- 
cepted by the residents as cash 
unless they be of a certain fixed 
shape and colour. That shape 
and colour, just like national coin- 
age, confer the character of local 
currency ; the negroes will have 
that and nothing else. In the same 
way no British grocer, no German 
beer-seller, will take payment for 
his mere! handise in francs, pesetas, 


or dollars, It is altogether useless 
to affirm that as they .are just as 
good as reichs-marks or as shillings, 
they ought to be accepted in their 
places ; “the argument is valueless, 
though the fact is true. However 
full our pockets may be of foreign 
specie, we can obtain absolutely 
nothing to eat, drink, or smoke with 
it. Now this, in theory, is absurd : 
in theory it is a disgrace to our 
practical nineteenth century that 
the same coin will not pay bills 
everywhere; but in practice the 
old habit is so strong that ten yards 
across a frontier the contents of all 
purses must be changed. One would 
have thought, however, that certain 
exceptions might be found — that 
Dover, for instance, was a place 
where French and Belgian money 
would probably be admitted (at 
a discount); and yet it happened 
once to this present writer that the 
people at the Lord Warden refused 
indignantly to take payment in 
French silver for his bed and break- 
fast, and that he only managed to 
get honestly out of the hotel through 
the compassionate mercy of a high- 
souled waiter, who provided him 
with current sterling. Yet though 
this patriotic hatred of alien coin 
is universal, there positively were 
found, ten years ago, four Govern- 
ments who had the bravery and the 
common-sense to make a treaty by 
which they erected a “ monetary 
union” between their peoples, and 
enacted that their various moneys 
should circulate without distinction 
throughout their respective terri- 
tories, and should be legal tender in 
them all. These countries were 
France, Belgium, Italy, and Switzer- 
land, the four States which possess 
a decimal coinage based upon the 
franc. When one thinks about it, 
this really was a most wonderful 
act. What a gigantic heap of pre- 
judice and blind ignorance and un- 
reasoning resistance must have been 
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first removed before the result was 
obtained! Next to the adoption 
of a common language, the posses- 
sion of a common money is perhaps 
the most practically useful end to 
which international negotiators can 
direct their efforts, An example has 
been set to us; it would be pleasant 
to hope that it will be followed. 
And now let us turn back again 
to our starting-point, and try to 
discover for ourselves, in the entire 
absence of a guide or an instructor, 
what we can manage to make out, 
all alone, about the moral influences 
which are exercised by money. A 
good many of them ought to be 
easy to detect, for we have not to 
grope about for them in books, or 
even to feel for them in our pockets ; 
they stare us in the face on all 
sides. And it is precisely because 
they are so evident that they are 
doubly important, for their character 
of actuality, of contemporaneous 
development and existence, bestows 
upon the subject a special interest, 
and makes it more than ever desir- 
able that a wise man should rise up 
amongst. us to extract from it its 
teaching, and build a science on it. 
The nature of the influence of money 
has always been the same since the 
world began, but the present vast 
development of that influence is 
essentially a modern fact. So long 
as the relatively little money which 
existed was concentrated in a few 
hands, its action was special, lim- 
ited, and individual; but in our 
time, an undetermined quantity of 
people are getting money, and almost 
everybody is drifting, directly or 
indirectly, under its mastery. It 
consequently is becoming urgently 
important that we should be well 
informed as to the precise nature of 
the new force which. is thus grow- 
ing rapidly around us. And, fur- 
thermore, present questions and 
present phases of old questions are 
vastly more attractive to us than 
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ancient ones; so that even if this 
aspect of the subject possessed a 
past—which, in truth, it does not 
—that past would not offer any of 
the interest which its immediate 
character is now provoking. We 
do not particularly care to know 
that the effect of money on Lucullus 
was to incline him to live grandly, on 
Meecenas to dispose him to keep 
poets, on Pericles to tempt him to 
build monuments. But we cannot fail 
to feel a special curiosity to learn 
how we ourselves and our daily 
friends are being moved by the new 
power which is so evidently begin- 
ning to dominate mankind at large. 
The rush of money in our genera- 
tion is so violent and so all-pervad- 
ing, that almost every one has been 
swept into its vortex; but it is not 
perhaps impossible to stand back 
a little, in a quiet place, outside 
the current, for a moment, and see 
what we can discover in the men 
and women who are being spun 
about by it. The one thing they 
desire is to be looked at; it is for 
that alone that they have flung 
themselves into the whirlpool; 
they cannot, therefore, make the 
slightest objection to our staring at 
them. The people who possess 
money, take usually such tremen- 
dous care that we shall see it, that 
in their frantic efforts to drag it 
into the sunlight, they unconscious- 
ly pull out their thoughts along 
with it, and expose them to us 
with a frank openness which they 
certainly display in nothing else. 
They think that it is modest to 
hide their virtues (if they have any) 
—they think that it is respectable 
to hide their faults (if they can); 
but as to their money and its action 
on themselves, they advertise the 
two together, simultaneously, with 
an amplitude and an _ eagerness 
which could not be surpassed even 
by the proprietors of the Spécialité 
Sherry. This class of rich people 
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—and it is now a big one—seems, 
however, totally unconscious that 
it is exhibiting its inner self as well 
as its money: it does not appear 
to be aware that it is offering the 
weaknesses, the stupidities, the ig- 
norances of its membersas a spectacle 
to lookers-on; that no one cares one 
atom about its carriages, its horses, 
its dinners, or its diamonds, but that 
everybody laughs at its poor efforts 
to render its riches public. This first 
and most conspicuous of the moral 
influences of money, as they are de- 
veloping themselves in our actual 
society, is a consequence of the un- 
deniable but prodigicus fact that 
most rich people are radically con- 
vinced that to be rich is in itself a 
merit. It is amazing, but it is so, 
There are persons of this description 
—we all have seen them—who posi- 
tively scorn other people because they 
are not rich too; who look upon sov- 
ereigns as the one test of merit, and 
who regard poverty as a condition 
of low inferiority, if not, indeed, of 
absolute ‘degradation and disgrace. 
It is true that this strange state of 
mind exists, more or less, all over 
the world, but it is found particu- 
larly in societies where money is 
gained rapidly—where new men ac- 
quire it in a few years. It is fre- 
quent in America; we saw enough 
of it in France during the Second 
Empire ; but it is incontestably in 
our own English land that it is now 
showing up most violently. British 
subjects of this generation seem to 
be particularly powerful in money- 
making, but how extraordinarily 
weak they are in money-using! A 
second influence which its posses- 
sion exercises upon them is, gener- 
ally, to convince them that wealth 
and pleasure are identical, that the 


degree of the pleasure depends upon- 


the cost, and that pleasure can be 
paid for like gloves. Poor, wretched, 
misguided idiots! They require to 
be told (though they don’t believe 


it even then) that enjoyment is not 
a material state, but a moral one; 
that no money can buy it; that it 
is more often’ a property of the 
moderately poor than of the very 
rich ; that it depends on the condi- 
tion of the mind, not on the con- 
dition of the purse, Surely some 
clever fellow might make a fortune 
by setting up as a “Guide of rich 
people to happiness, on scientific 
principles — terms high.” Unfor- 
tunately, as soon as the clever fel- 
low did make his fortune, he would 
probably require a guide for himself ; 
for it is a most lamentable truth 
that though certain poor men, so 
long as they are poor, entertain, the 
most praiseworthy contempt for 
money, and the soundest’ views as 
to its unworthiness and absurdity, 
they usually fall down before it and 
worship it, like everybody else, if 
chance should throw it abundantly 
upon them, It is indeed deplorable 
that the only people who really 
judge money wisely should be those 
who have not got it, and that they 
should lose their wisdom directly 
they acquire it. 

In dealing with a subject of this 
kind it is difficult to avoid exag- 
geration ; we are simply gencralis- 
ing, and generalisations have the in- 
convenience of excluding the shad- 
ings, the reservations and the ex- 
planations, without which precision 
and exactness are not obtainable. 
If, then, we assert that the effect of 
the possession of much money is to 
develop selfishness and vanity, we 
make a statement which, though 
altogether true as a collective pro- 
position, is not necessarily true in 
all its application, and which, in 
some few of them, is not true at all. 
Before applying such a statement to 
any special person, or to any parti- 
cular society, the varieties of human 
nature must be taken into account; 
their workings must be watched and 
estimated; the circumstances and 
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surroundings of individuals must be 
measured and allowed for; every 
internal or external pressure which 
can modify the rule and produce an 
exception, must be duly noted and 
assessed; and all this implies im- 
mensity of labour and perfectness of 
judgment. Let us hope that the 
philosopher of the future on whom 
we count to elucidate the whole 
subject, will be capable of perform- 
ing the one, and will be sufficiently 
endowed with the other; but, pend- 
ing his appearance, Jet us go on gaz- 
ing at the outside lines of the work 
which is awaiting him, taking no 
account of the diversities of detail, 
and strictly circumscribing our ex- 
pression of opinion to the great 
salient features of the sight in its 
public aspects. Within that limit 
we cannot get far wrong; for the 
influence of wealth, according to 
history and the Bible, has invari- 
ably been the same in all times as 
it is on a larger scale to-day—an 


influence which dries up the heart, 
which stunts the tenderer faculties, 
which chills the warmer impulses, 
which leads men on to measure life 
by the deceptive standard of their 


own vanity. Of course, though it 
is ridiculous to say so, a certain 
quantity of money is indispensable ; 
of course, with our actual system of 
education, and with our actual con- 
ditions of existence, it is impossible 
to live agreeably without material sa- 
tisfactions, and without intellectual 
contentments whjch are only attain- 
able with the aid of mouey ; but the 
quantity of it which is really needed 
for such purposes is relatively small. 
and, even if it were large, it would 
in no way follow that its employ- 
ment for legitimate and intelligent 
objects would necessarily do harm 
to its possessor. The danger does 
not lie so much in the proportion of 
the sum as in the unworthiness of 
the use ; it lies in the fierce attempt 
to eat with two spoons at once, with 
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the sole object of showing that the 
eater is rich enough to own two 
spoons. The world is growing full 
of people with two spoons; one sees 
them everywhere, end yet it scarcely 
seems as if their true character were 
yet rightly understood. Material 
progress is altogether separate from 
the two-spoon notion; it is, of 
course, to a great extent, a conse- 
quence of money, but of money well 
employed. Health, cleanliness, and 
comfort are indeed worth paying 
for, and our whole actual situation 
is so really pleasanter than that 
of our predecessors that we should 
be specially ungrateful if we de- 
spised the cash which has aided 
to provide us with it. “The 
Romans under Romulus had a 
badly-sculptured wooden Jupiter for 
a god, a hut for a palace, a hand- 
ful of hay on a stick for a flag, 
and not a sixpenny-piece in their 
pockets: our coachmen have watches 
that the seven kings of Rome could 
not have paid for.” Since Romulus 
we have all of us got up to shirts, 
and beer, and beds, and boots, and we 
owe them all to that most generous 
friend, ready money. The fault that 
we are mourning over is not in the 
sovereigns which pay for progress 
and wellbeing, but in the moral in- 
fluence which we permit those sove- 
reigns to’exert upon us. And yet the 
fact seems not to strike our actual 
teachers: we had an example of 
their indifference to it’ recently, in 
that remarkable discussion which 
took place about “ Life at high pres- 
sure.” Attention was then almost 
exclusively directed to the pressure 
of work,—scarcely any notice was 
taken of the pressure of riches; and 
yet, of the two, the latter is by far 
the more destructive, for the evil 
done by over-work affects men only, 
while the mischief which is wrought 
by over-money extends to women 
and even to children. The entire 
organisation of society and of home 
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is included in its action, The uni- 
versality of that action, the extra- 
ordinary strength which it is now 
manifesting, are special to our gener- 
ation ; it is they which give to the 
subject its grave aspect, and which 
promise to lift it quickly to the 
height of one of the great questions 
of the time. It will be recognised 
before long that character is degen- 
erating under the influence of too 
much money; that the conception 
of the objects and obligations of life 
is taking a more and more directly 
personal form; that a new and 
numerous class jis everywhere seek- 
ing to shine out before the world, 
not because it is fitted to be brilliant, 
but solely because its interest is to 
force the world to admit that money 
is the coming power. 

So long as money was merely a 
necessary adjunct of rank or name 
or high degree, it was nothing but 
a supplement of another totally 
distinct force; but actually it has 
grown into a force by itself, a force 
which claims to be independent of, 
and indeed to be superior to, all 
other forces. It is seeking to assert 
itself as a revolutionary power, 
violently, noisily, and impudently, 
and to thrust aside, if it can, the 
nobler rulers which have preceded 
it. This audacity is offensive; but 
the falseness of the theory on 
which it rests is more offensive 
still. That theory appears to be 
that money is not a simple stepping- 
stone to something better, but is, 
in itself, a result, a product, and an 
end. It is in this latter character 
that it now obtrudes itself, that 
it shouts out loudly fér more room, 
that it insists upon its right to rank 
amongst the cardinal virtues, 

It is not impossible that these 
impressions may seem somewhat 
overstrained to persons who have 
grown accustomed by long habit to 
the shape in which money is now 
so generally manifesting itself; but 


to those who behold from afar—to 
those whose perceptions are not 
blunted by the grinding down of 
constant contaét—to those who look 
on with the unprejudiced indiffer- 
ence, which is perhaps obtainable 
by distance only—the notions which 
have been just expressed appear to 
indicate the truth. 

Of course it may be argued that 
there are about the world a quantity 
of rich people whose fathers have 
been rich for centuries—who from 
their boyhood regard their wealth, 
not as a privilege or an excellence, 
but as a necessity and a right; and 
that, in considering the question as 
a whole, the undamaging influence 
of their money on the members of 
this large division should be set off 
against the deleterious action of the 
other sorts of wealth of which we 
have been speaking. But is it cer- 
tain that blood and birth and ancient 
tenure do absolutely free their 
owners from the contagion which 
fills the whole air round them? 
They certainly resist it better than 
the mass; but can it be seriously 
pretended that it has no effect upon 
them whatever? Cait be honestly 
urged that they alone possess, from 
innerited ideas and habits, a special 
grace which places them beyond the 
reach of a disease which appears to 
be indiscriminately attacking the 
entire population around them? 
Would it not be more candid and 
more true to own that this argu- 
ment is applicable only to the ques- 
tion of degree ; that the whole thing 
is simply a matter of gradation; that 
the malady is in reality universal; 
that it respects neither caste nor 
place ; and that all that can be said 
in favour of the higher classes of 
Europeans is that, thus far, they 
have suffered by it less than those 
below them? This difference, how- 
ever, natural as it may now be, can- 
not be expected to last on indefin- 
itely. The special moral character- 
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istics of cach period of history have 
shown themselves with such mark- 
edly equal vigour in all the classes of 
society without distinction, that it 
would be altogether in conformity 
with precedent, to anticipate that 
the great new striking characteristic 
of to-day will do the same. If so, 
the process of the canonisation of 
money, which has been so energeti- 
cally commenced in our time, will 
doubtless be carried by the next 
generation to complete success ; all 
actual resistance to it will gradually 
disappear, and hard cash will be 
adopted in every family, from top 
to bottom of the scale, as the uni- 
versally recognised tutelar saint of 
mankind. 

It was said just now, incidentally, 
that certain persons regard their 
money as aright: the notion is so 
very odd that it deserves a little 
separate consideration, As to the 
fact of the existence of such an 


impression no doubt is possible; 


we meet each day a quantity of 
people who are quite convinced that 
wealth is due to them, that it is a 
merited appendage of their import- 
ance, a logically inevitable preroga- 
tive of their greatness. Now, of 
all the false states of mind which 
the possession of money can induce, 
this one is perhaps the most remark- 
able. There is a kind of bad ex- 
cuse for a new man who has risen 
up from nothing, who finds him- 
self, with stupefaction, at the head 
of a big house, who buys a picture- 
gallery as a stern duty, who yields 
to the intoxication of young w ‘ealth, 
and believes himself to have be- 
come a personage in the State. The 
poor creature should be partly par- 
doned, for he is simply a snob, 
who, in ignorance and inexperience, 
takes a false view of life. But no 
similar apology can anyhow be of- 
ferred in favour of the man who, 
born to wealth, misuses it ; that man 
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has to bear the responsibility of in- 
herited advantages, for his father’s 
position has given him an elevating 
education, which is wanting in 
the other case. -A good many such 
men do bear their riches wisely ; a 
good many of them have as much 
contempt for money, in itself, as 
the poorest philosopher can possibly 
feel for it. But still, however nu- 
merous these sages may be, they 
constitute, after all, but a small mi- 
nority in the crowd : their fellows, 
generally, regard their incomes as a 
testimony of the high approbation 
which heaven entertains of their 
superiority to other people, as a nat- 
ural birthright which distinguishes 
them from the mob. To ask such 
persons, men or women, to believe 
that their money is nothing but a 
mere accident, a simple hazard of the 
game of life, would be like telling 
them that two and two make five; 
they could not comprehend it—the 
allegation would surpass their un- 
derstanding. And yet it seems, if 
we can trust the facts around us, 
that money simply stumbles on to 
people with its eyes shut; that it, 
like all the other elements of human 
fortune, is stone-blind ; that it wan- 
ders. helplessly no matter where, and 
gives itself unconsciously to no mat- 
ter who. To argue, as is often done, 
that it is distributed by divine will 
alone, as a direct and express gift, 
is to ’ introduce into the question a 
difficuity beyond solution; for if 
money is only obtainable as an in- 
tentional grant from Providence, it 
would follow that Providence occa- 
sionally employs swindling. , robbery, 
usury, ‘and lying, as means of action 
to enrich its elect. Will those who 
adopt this view of the matter 
undertake to prove that the Hon- 
duras Loan was got up in heaven ? 
But, no matter what the source 
whence money comes, the people 
who have it do not invariably ap- 
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pear to be quite worthy of it; whilst 
amongst those who own none of it, 
we not unfrequently discover per- 
sons who seem to merit some of it. 
The character of its distribution in- 
dicates, with all the rest of the evi- 
dence, that the possession of money 
is not a“ right ;” that it is not a pri- 
vilege accorded by the special inter- 
vention of Omnipotence ; that it is 
not even a result obtainable with 
certainty by hard work or skill; but 
that it is, in the majority of cases, 
a chance inexplicable by reason—a 
lottery in which the winners have 
had their ticket given to them for 
nothing. 

To classify these facts, to group 
these truths, to test their relative 
importance, to assign to each of 
them its place in the total which 
they form, to extract from their as- 
semblage a reliable and teaching 
theory, to lay before humanity a set 
of principles and laws on which it 
can rely for guidance amidst the 
misleading influences of money,—all 
this will be a practical and useful 
work for our successors. Perhaps 
the subject is not ripe yet; perhaps 
its signs, to certain eyes, may still 
appear to be conflicting, or at all 
events inconclusive; but as it can- 
not be denied that those signs are 
growing clearer year by year, that 
the symptoms are fast multiplying, 
and thet their gravity is augment- 
ing, it will perchance be recognised 
that it is not premature to call at- 
tention to them as an inevitable ob- 
ject of future study and research. 
At all events they merit watchbful- 
ness, for the power which money is 
assuming is not a matter which can 
be safely left to settle itself; the 
harm which it has done already is 
big enongh to supply promise that 
it will become bigger still hereafter ; 
and however absurd it may appear 
to assert that the very power which 
men most cherish is precisely the 


one which seems to be doing the 
greatest actual damage to them, it is 
well worth while to ruv the risk of 
being laughed at in order to suggest 
it. Itis not in its political or social 
consequences that the matter is con- 
sidered here; that section of it is 
purposely omitted. The irritations, 
the aspirations, the envies and the 
hates which are growing up about 
the world in consequence of the dis- 
parities which exist in the appor- 
tionment of money, are outside 
our immediate view; we _ limit 
ourselves here to the single ques- 
tion of the influence of money 
on the character of those who 
possess it; it is quite large enough 
by itself. 

It would be out of place to say 
anything about the grand things 
that can be done with money, for 
great uses of it require a vigorous 
moral effort altogether in opposition 
to the habitual tendencies of its in- 
fluence. Small goodnesses, such as 
public alms-giving and church- 
building, are beneath serious atten- 
tion, for in this country they are 
little more than a Jocal form of 
ostentation-—a direct effect of the 
advertising vanity which is pro- 
voked in Britain by large posses- 
sions. There is infinitely more true 
charity amongst the Continental 
nations, notwithstanding their com- 
parative poverty, than this rich 
English race can show, for gifts 
abroad are almost «lways hidden; 
there the right hand is really un- 
acquainted with what the left fingers 
do. The stain of money lies speci- 
ally upon Great Britain—its great 
mark is here; it is consequently 
for us to set the example of a fight 
against it, and to show that though 
we are the only people in Europe 
of whom a “ Book of Snobs” could 
be written, we recognise, at all 
events, our peculiar national defeet, 
and mean to try to cureit. It is 
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true that we have to struggle, in 
this case of money, against a uni- 
versal domination, which is not 
roper to ourselves exclusively, 
which has shown itself, everywhere 
and always, to be stronger than 
much wisdom and much will; be- 
fore which the most solid virtues 
have faded away, the noblest resolu- 
tions have vanished ; against which, 
thus far at least, no preparation has 
enabled men to contend. But we 
English are an energetic people, and 
a fight of this kind ought to tempt 
us. And after all, the entire ques- 
tion is simply one of common-sense. 
The objection is not to the fact of 
our growing richer; on the coh- 
trary, as money is an_ essential 
element of national strength, there 
are patriotic reasons for continuing 
to accumulate it. But is it alto- 


gether beyond our force to introduce 
some change into the miserable 
ways of viewing its individual uses 
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which now are current amongst us ? 
Must the attempt be recognised as 
quite hopeless? Smallpox has been 
stopped by vaccination, distance 
has been suppressed by electricity 
the sources of the Nile have been 
discovered. Why, then, having 
accomplished these seeming impos- 
sibilities, should we not indulge the 
dream that some day, by a startling 
invention, the world will acquire 
the means of establishing a wiser 
nature of relationship between itself 
and money ? 

There we leave the subject, and 
we could not quit it in a better 
direction than to follow out a dream, 
for a dream it is to a good many 
of us. To have spoken about it 
at all is perhaps a folly; but, as 
Voltaire says, “It is more easy 
to write about money than to have 
it; and those who have it laugh 
at those who can only write about 
it.” 
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No department of British indus- 
try has received such a remarkable 
impulse from railways as the sea- 
fisheries of the United Kingdom, 
They have, in fact, completely re- 
volutionised it. Before the Eastern 
Counties Railway was constructed, 
the trausport of fish from Yarmouth 
to London was effected by light 
vans drawn by post-horses, and the 
quantity amounted to about 2000 
tons a-year: nearly double that 
quantity is now conveyed to Lon- 
don and the great manufacturing 
towns in the course of a fortnight. 
During the year 1853, the annus 
mirabilis of the Yarmouth fishery, 
12,000 tons of fresh herrings alone 
were despatched from that place to 
London and the provinces. At 
Grimsby the quantity of fish landed 
in 1872, and transmitted by rail, 
averaged 600 tons a-week, or at the 
rate of more than 31 000 tons a- 
year. The prodigious quantity of 
wholesome food now daily forward- 
ed into the interior of the country 
from our principal fishery stations 
almost exceeds belief. The station- 
master of Lowestoft informed the 
Royal Commissioners in 1864 that 
in the two preceding years he had 
often despatched from that town 
100 truck-loads of fish a-day, each 
truck containing from three to four 
tons. From 4000 to 5000 tons of 
herrings and 1000 tons of other 
fish have been sent by railway from 
the town of Dunbar alone in the 
course of a single week into the 
interior of Scotland. Before this 
rapid mode of transport was in- 
vented, the consumption of fresh 
fish was restricted to the seaboard, 
the metropolis, and a few of the 
most considenable provincial towns. 
To the mass of our inland popula- 
tion the red herring was the only 
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representative of sea-fish which ever 
met their eyes ; now there is scarcely 
a hamlet in which the poor man’s 
frugal dinner is not occasionally 
varied by a dish of fresh herrings, 
or some other cheap fish, which the 
facilities of transit from the coast 
have brought to his door. 

The increase of fishing power 
brought of late years to bear upon 
the sea is equally remarkable. In 
1814 only five vessels were fitted 
out as deep-sea trawlers from Yar- 
mouth, and not one from any other 
part of the United Kingdom. There 
cannot now be less, on the most 
moderate estimate, than 1000 sea- 
going trawlers hailing from British 
ports, and working in the North 
Sea, and certainly not less than 
300 in the English Channel, and 
100 in the Irish Sea. The evidence 
obtained by the Royal Commis- 
sioners in the course of the in- 
quiry in 1864 distinctly proved 
that for many years there had been 
a gradual increase in the number of 
fishing-smacks in every port of the 
United Kingdom. 

It is difficult, by a mere inspection 
of figures, to realise the enormous 
quantity of herrings taken every 
year on the coast of Scotland alone ; 
but, if the low average of 750 fish 
be allowed for each barrel, we find 
that no less than 580 millions of 
herrings were cured in 1872, besides 
an unknown but very large quantity 
disposed of fresh; and when it is 
considered that there is no reason 
for supposing that the fishermen 
can ever take more than a very small 
percentage of the myriads of fish 
which annually swarm around our 
coasts, any attempt to estimate the 
extent of the shoals, and the 
number they contain, can only pro- 
duce a state of utter bewilderment. 
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The amount of netting used in 
the herring -fishery, enormous as 
it appears when the number of 
square y yards is estimated, is utterly 
insignificant when compared with 
the surface of the sea, and the ex- 
tent of the area in which the her- 
rings are unobstructed and undis- 
turbed. 

But man is not the only persecu- 
tor of the finny inhabitants of the 
deep. They are unceasingly preyed 
upon by multitudinous and vora- 
cious legions of their own species. 
The greatest destruction of fish-life 
probably takes place as soon as the 
young animal acquires an indepen- 
dent existence, and essays to swim 
in the world of waters around 
it. As soon, to quote the words 
of Mr. Holdsworth,* as it becomes 
capable of active movement, the 
great struggle for life commences. 
It has to eat, and to take care that 
it is not caten; but in the war that 
incessantly waged -among the 
(large fishes feeding 


is 


finny tribes 
upon small ones, and small ones on 
smaller), myriads of the newly-hatch- 
ed fry must be devoured before they 
have strength to fall upon their 


neighbours, Yet millions upon mil- 
lions of these little creatures escé ape 
an early death, not, perhaps, to attain 
anything like maturity, but still to 
live long enough to take an active 
part in the destruction of their 
smaller kindred, and to become 
worthy of a humble position on the 
fishmonger’s stall. ; 

Sea-birds also find in fish their 
natural food. Calculations have 
been made of the number of her- 
rings consumed during the season 
by the gannets of the island of St. 
ikilda, supposed to number at least 
200,000 ; and allowing for each bird 
the very moderate meal of five her- 
rings daily, they would amount to 
1,000,000 any Professor Huxley 
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stated before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee in 1867, as the result of his 
investigations while pursuing his 
inquiries under the Scotch Her- 
ring Commission, that the number 
of herrings which would have been 
devoured by the cod and ling known 
to be taken in the course of a year 
on the Scotch coast must, had they 
not been caught, have far exceeded 
the number of herrings ordiuarily 
sold by all the fishmongers and 
fish-curers in Scotland. But cod 
and ling are only two of a host of 
enemies, which herrings have to 
evade if they can. A hogshead has 
been taken out of the belly of a 
whale; a shark probably destroys 
tens of thousands in a year; and his 
congener the dog-fish is the never- 
failing attendant on a shoal. Be- 
tween the dog-fish and the gulls 
there seems to be a mutual alliance; 
the “dogs” drive the herrings to 
the surface, when they are pounced 
upon by the gulls, and are by them 
scared back to their relentless ene- 
mies the “dogs.” If the persecuted 
fish take refuge in deep water, or 
even in the bottom of the sea, they 
are not safe, for they have been 
found in quantities in the stomachs 
of turbot, halibut, congers, and 
plaice. 

The principal methods resorted 
to for supplying the demand for 
sea-fish in the British Isles are— 
“ By trawling; 2. By drift-nets 

. By long and hand lines; 4. By 
seines, 

The beam trawl is by far the 
most effective engine which has 
hitherto been invented for the cap- 
ture of certain descriptions of 
fish. To its operation we owe 
the supplies of the most expen- 
sive kinds with which our tables 
are furnished. The term trawling is 
derived from trailing or dragging, 
the trawl being a net which is 





* Deep-Sea Fishing and Fisheries, by Edmund W. H. Holdsworth. 
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towed, trailed, or trawled along ; and 
it is so constructed as to sweep into 
its bag such fish as naturally keep 
close to the bottom of the sea. It 
has the general form of a triangular 
purse, and the mouth is kept open 
by certain mechanical contrivances 
that the fish may enter while 
the net is being towed along the 
ground. ‘The beam is a long. hori- 
zontal spar, measuring from 36 to 
50 feet, which is prevented from 
touching the ground by means of 
two iron supports or heads. The 
upper part of the mouth of the net 
is fastened to the beam, and the 
under part just touches the bottom 
while the bag is towed along it. 
If the beam were to touch the 
ground it would frighten away the 
fish and deter them from entering 
the net. The object of the trawl, 


it will be thus understood, is not, 
as is commonly supposed, to dredge, 
but to sweep the bottom of the sea, 
and this is effected by the ground- 
rope, which, passing smoothly over 


the sand, gently rouses from their 
state of quiescence whatever fish 
may be lying before it, when they 
instinctively dart either into the 
bag or one of the side pockets, 
from neither of which they can 
escape. The trawl can obviously 
only be used on sand or smooth 
ground, the resort of flat fish of all 
descriptions. 

The modern trawling-smacks are 
generally fine powerful craft, with 
upwards of 60 feet of keel, and 
good beam, some of them registering 
70 tons. As soon as a trawler has 
reached her fishing-ground she is 
put under easy sail in the direction 
in which it is intended to trawl, 
which of course depends upon the 
wind. A tolerably straight course 
must be kept, and ‘this can only be 
done when the wind is fair, or 
more or less abaft the beam. The 
raw] is necessarily towed in the 
direction of the tide, as fish all 
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lie with their heads towards it. 
Supposing the tide to run at the 
rate of two or two and a half miles 
an hour, the trawler will spread 
sufficient canvas to carry her through 
the water at the rate of gbout a 
knot and a half faster than the tide ; 
but the resistance offered by. the 
traw] and its contents is such that 
a great press of sail sis sometimes 
necessary to attain even the small 
speed which is required; and the 
curious spectacle is often presented 
of a trawling-smack in a stiff breeze, 
with all sail set, and heeling over 
to a degree that puts gunwale under 
water, moving at the rate of scarcely 
two miles an hour. 

The proper working of the ground- 
rope is essential to ‘the success of 
the trawl. A certain biting action,, 
or close pressure on the ground, is. 
necessary when soles, turbot, and 
other flat fish are worked for, as- 
these fish when disturbed do not. 
rise like round fish, but seek safety - 
by burrowing in the sand. When,. 
therefore, the trawl is towed slowly 
along, the ground-rope simply dis- 
turbs the flat fish, which lie exceed- 
ingly close, and their natural im- 
pulse is to bury themselves; but the 
meshes at the bottom of the net 
prevent this, and they accordingly 
dart forward and are imprisoned in 
the bag. 

The longest period a trawl can 
work continuously is one tide. The 
process of hauling the net on board 
is a tedious one at all times, and a 
very arduous one in bad weather, 
occasionally occupying two or three 
hours, during which the smack may 
be rolling and pitching in a heavy 
sea. When the net is near the 
vessel due preparations are made 
for getting it on board, and the 
interest sensibly increases. It. is-a 
bad sign if the bag is got on board 
without a word being said ; but if” 
the catch should. be “good, ‘the ex- 
citement is considerable, as the 
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earnings of the crew depend upon 
the quantity and quality of the fish, 
trawling being generally carried 
on in partnership, the owners 
and the men participating in cer- 
tain fixed proportions in the pro- 
fits of the undertaking. The con- 
tents of the net are generally of 
a very miscellaneous character, vary- 
ing in a great degree with the season 
and the locality. In a good catch 
there will probably be some turbot, 
with a fair proportion of soles and 
brill, large numbers of skate, plaice, 
whiting, and haddock, with, per- 
haps, a few cod, dories, and red 
mullet. Turbot and brill exhaust 
their last energies in convulsive flap- 
pings on the deck ; and the dog-fish, 
alway numerous, display their ”fero- 
city by snapping and erecting their 
spiny ‘backs, as if indignant “of the 
guile of which they are the victims. 
These small sharks are either knock- 
‘ed on the head as speedily as pos- 
‘sible, or thrown overboard, together 


with large quantities of star-fish, 


zoophytes, spider-crabs, cuttle-fish, 
and other forms of marine life which 
possess no value in the market. 

A ton of fish is considered a fair 
haul for a trawler. An average 
catch may consist of about three 
hundredweight of soles, a small 
proportion of turbot, brill, and cod, 
the remainder being classed as offal, 
simply from the lower price whic h 
it obtains, although finding a ready 
sale. The banks in the shallow sea 
which separates England from Hol- 
land, and which constitute about 
.a fifth of its area, are very prolific, 
It is not uncommon for a trawler to 
take in a single night three tons 
weight of fish in these waters. 

An objection has been raised to 
the practice of trawling, on the 
ground of its alleged tendency to 
exterminate the fish, where it is 
habitually used; but it may be 
doubted whether it has even the 
-effect of frightening the fish from 
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the spot where the trawl works, 
The master of a Hull trawler gave 
his opinion to the Commissioners 
to the effect that the trawl rather 
attracted the fish, stirring up the 
worms and crustacea around it, and 
that they follow it as rooks do a 
plough. Thirty trawlers often work 
together for weeks within hail of 
each other, and there is little diffe- 
rence in the takes from day to day, 
or between those of the foremost and 
hindermost vessels. The ebjection 
to the trawling as tending to an 
ultimate exhaustion of our fishing- 
grounds is thus completely disposed 
of by Mr. Holdsworth in his admir- 
able and exhaustive work. 

“We may here «observe,” he 
writer, “that the extent of ground 
actually fished by the beam-trawl, 
is much less than appears to be 
generally supposed, and the de- 
structive effect in capturing fish, 
whether of marketable size or other- 
wise, of this method of working - 
proportionately exaggerated. The 
largest nets used by “the deep-sea 
trawlers are fifty feet wide at the 
mouth, or to use the ordinary ex- 
pression in describing them, that 
would be the length of the ‘beam. 
Now it would require 120 of such 
trawls, placed side by side, to fill 
up the breadth of a nautical mile 
of 2000 yards. The proportion of 
ground covered by asimple trawl 
of the size we have mentioned, will 
perhaps be better apprehended by 
reducing it to a small seale. If we 
take =!,,th, then the largest-sized 
trawl would be represented by half 
an inch on a space five feet wide. 
The small inshore trawlers work 
with beams varying from 15 to 25 
feet in length, and the longest of 
these would occupy only a quarter 
of an inch on a reduced scale. 

“In the hundreds, we may say 
thousands, of square miles of trawl 
ing ground in the North Sea, there 
must be a great extent of bottom 
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which is never disturbed: for if 
fifty large trawlers were to work 
abreast within a space of two miles, 
nearly four-fifths of the ground 
would be untouched by their nets. 
The harvest the trawlers are contin- 
ually gathering in is a moving one, 
and the trawling-ground may be 
successfully worked over day after 
day, for there are no means of pre- 
venting the fish coming upon them 
from other places in the neighbour- 
hood. This is shown in an unmis- 
takable manner in the case of the 
Brixham and Plymouth grounds: 
both of them are of very limited 
extent, and yet furnish a constant 
supply of fish throughout the year, 
the number and description varying 
with the season.” 

That immense quantities of 
young fish are caught in the trawl- 
nets which would be better left in 
the sea, is unhappily true; but the 
shrimp-trawlers, which ply their oc- 
cupation in shallow sandy bays, are 
much the greatest offenders, for the 
quantity of young fry which frequent 
these estuaries is infinitely larger 
than in deep water. It is now a well- 
ascertained fact that fish of all de- 
scriptions either shed their spawn 
on the surface of the water, or de- 
posit it on rocky ground near the 
shore, where it is matured into life. 
In either case neither the ova nor 
the young fry could possibly be 
affected by the operations of the 
large-beam trawler; but it is differ- 
ent with the smaller trawlers; and 
we have ourselves seen thousands 
upon thousands of young turbot, 
brill, plaice, and soles, not larger 
than a shilling or a sixpence, which 
had been hauled up with shrimps 
by the trawlers of Morecambe Bay, 
and which, if allowed to attain 
maturity, must undoubtedly have 
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increased the productiveness of the 
sea-fishing. Shrimp-trawling, if it 
cannot be carried on except under 
circumstances so injurious to the 
fry of large fish, should, it has been 
suggested, be suppressed; but the 
livelihood of thousands of indus- 
trious men depends upon this oceu- 
pation—their whole capital consist- 
ing of their boats and. gear—and 
a prohibition of shrimp-trawling 
would be their ruin. The magni- 
tude of this interest, although it 
is essentially a poor man’s, may be 
conceived from the fact that from 
Leigh alone, on the Essex coast, 
2000 gallons of shrimps are fre- 
quently sent to London as_ the 
produce of a day’s fishing by the 
tral-shrimpers of that place.* 
But Leigh is only one of the very 
many localities where these little 
crustacea abound, and which afford 
a livelihood to a most deserving 
class of men, and supply one of the 
few delicacies which are within reach 
of the very poor. 

Trawlers sail in fleets. The crews 
are generally engaged fora six-weeks’ 
voyage, and despatch their catches 
from time to time in fast cutters 
to Billingsgate. A portion only, 
and that chiefly belonging to the 
smaller owners, is landed and sent 
off by railway. The splendid 
eraft which wait on the trawlers 
and bring their produce, packed in 
ice, to Billingsgate, can almost sail 
in the eye of the wind, and in a 
strong breeze the lee rail is rarely 
seen above water. Screw-steamers 
are also used ; but the only advan- 
tage they possess over their fast- 
sailing competitors is in calms, In 
the North Sea, each smack remains 
on her ground for six weeks or 
two months, and frequently at so 
great a distance from land that 





* Mr. Mayhew, in his ‘ London Labour and London Poor,’ states the quantity 
of shrimps annually sold at Billingsgate to be 500,000,000 ; of these 770,000 pints 


(about 324 to the pint) are hawked in the streets of London. 


The best are from 


Leigh, fetching from 10d. to 2s. 6d. per gallon. 
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there is little hope for her if she 
cannot face the terrific gales which 
sometimes blow in that stormy 
ocean. Good craft as they are, and 
with stout hearts on board, the 
weather sometimes overpowers them, 
and a winter rarely passes without 
some being missing. In the disas- 
trous gale of November, 1863, no 
less than seven trawlers belonging 
to Hull, each with a crew of five 
hands, were totally lost, and twenty 
others were afterwards towed into 
the harbour disabled. 

But if trawlers have sometimes 
more wind than they desire, they 
are rarely compelled to remain idle 
in the North Sea by a continu- 
ance of calms. There is generally 
breeze enough to enable them to 
work, and the supply of fish from 
this quarter is therefore tolerably 
steady. ; 

The most valuable of all the fish 
caught by trawlers is the turbot. 
The increased supply of this 
esteemed fish has of late years 
somewhat reduced its price, and 
brought it within the reach of 
classes to which, in former days, it 
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was an unattainable luxury. The 
price usually paid for a moderate- 
sized turbot to a London fishmonger 
was, within our recollection, from 
a guinea to a guinea and a half, 
Turbot can now be had for the 
moderate price of a shilling a pound, 
and in portions to suit the conve- 
nience of bachelors and small fam- 
ilies. These fish are found on 
most parts of the coast of Eng- 
land and Scotland; and there is a 
tradition that one was captured off 
Whitby which measured six feet 
across. The North Sea has from 
time immemorial been noted for 
turbot, especially the Dutch coast, 
where during warm weather they 
are caught of very Jarge size, and in 
very shallow water. Wherever the 
ground is favourable for trawling, 
turbot are found; and they doubt- 
less abound in places over which 
the trawl has never yet worked. 

The following is a statement of 
the weight of fish and the realised 
value of .one year’s fishing by a 
first-class Grimsby trawler. Larger 
catches have been made, but they 
are exceptional :— 


AmouNT REALISED. 


| Offal. 





2.18 2/94 7 8/1176 1 





tons. cwt. qrs. tons. cwt. qrs./tons. cwt. qrs.) 


1443 6 0 | 


2 8s. 1 S « & 


189 7 6 | 632 13 6) 
re) ay, 





The practice of keeping fish in 
ice is comparatively recent. A large 
proportion of it, as soon as it is out 
of the water, is now put into the well. 
Every fishmonger now possesses an 
ice-cellar, and every trawler is fur- 
nished with an ice-well. That the 
flavour and firmness of the fish are 
impaired by icing there can be no 
doubt ; but that it is the means of 
bringing an immensely larger supply, 


in at least a wholesome condition, 
within reach of consumers, is unques- 
tionable. In 1872, 22,000 tons of 
ice were imported at Grimsby alone, 
principally from Norway. An air- 
tight compartment is fitted in the 
hold of every trawler, in which from 
two to four tons of Norwegian block- 
ice are placed before the smack starts 
on her trip. Such of the smacks as 
do not serd their catches immedi- 
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ately to Billingsgate by one of the 
attendant cutters, retain their fish 
ou board. The fish on being hauled 
in are stowed away in bulk, with 
broken ice between each layer, and 
this process is continued until a car- 
go has been obtained. The vessel 
then returns to port, after an ab- 
sence of perhaps ten or fourteen 
days. On being taken ashore, the 
fish are repacked in ice and sent to 
London or some other destination. 
Thus nearly all the fish which is 
served up at our tables has prob- 
ably been at least a fortnight’ out of 
the sea. 

Considering the’ time spent in 
going to and returning from the 
fishing-grounds and in port after 
the several voyages, together with 
the frequent interruptions from un- 
favourable weather, the actual period 
which trawlers occupy in fishing 
does not probably exceed nine 


months in the year; and it is in 
winter, from the general certainty of 


there being sufficient wind for the 
purpose, that the most profitable 
trawling is carried on, 

Formerly all country orders for 
fish were executed in London; now 
directions are given daily by “ wire” 
to the agents established at the vari- 
ous ports at which fish are landed, 
and a great saving of time and ex- 
pense is thus effected. 

Next in importance to deep-sea 
trawling are the long-line and hand- 
line fisheries, which are carried on 
not only in the North Sea, but 
over a great extent of ground within 
a moderate distance of the shores 
both of the British and Irish Chan- 
nels, The largest supply of one of 
our most esteemed table-fish, the 
cod, is thus obtained; for the quan- 
tity caught in trawls is insignificant 
compared with that captured by 
lines. In addition to cod—hake, 
ling, pollack, and coal-fish are taken 
by hand and long lines, and can 
seldom be taken in any other way. 
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The number of hooks used by a 
deep-sea line fisherman amounts to 
many thousands, and it is a special 
business to provide bait for them. 
Whelks, or “ buckies” as they are 
called in Scotland, are exclusively 
used on the Jong lines of the cod 
smacks on account of their tough- 
ness and the good hold they give to 
the hook. Large quantities of these 
shell-fish are obtained from Boston 
and Lynn Deeps, but they are also 
procured on the Kentish and other 
coasts, 

A complete equipment for a lin- 
ing-smack is 7200 fathoms of line, 
equal to more than seven geogra- 
phical miles, and to this are ap- 
pended 4680 hooks. The lines are 
shot at sunrise, or earlier if the 
weather be fine, and they are always 
hauled in before night. Cod com- 
manding an ‘exceptionally high price, 
everything is done to insure their 
reaching the market in prime 
condition; and this can only be 
effected by keeping them as long 
as possible alive. ‘They are accord- 
ingly placed in wells, with which 
all the lining-smacks are supplied, 
as soon as they are taken off the 
hooks. These welled smacks are 
specially constructed for the pur- 
pose. The well is not a tank fitted 
into the vessel, but a part of the 
smack itself, and a constant supply 
of sea-water is kept up with it by 
means of auger-holes bored in the 
vessel, at various distances and in- 
tervals below the water-line. It is 
not unusual for a smack to return 
from the Dogger Bank with from 
twenty to twenty-five score of live 
cod, and with half that number in 
ice. Halibuts are also taken on the 
lines, and kept alive in the well. 

When the line-smacks arrive 
with their cargoes at port, the live 
cod are taken out of the wells by 
means of long-handled landing-nets, 
and are placed i in wooden boxes or 
chests, large numbers of which are 
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kept floating in the docks at Grims- 
by, and in them the fish are stored 
until they are wanted for the market. 
Each chest holds forty full-sized 
cod, or about a hundred smaller 
ones, and the fish will live in them, 
without any material falling off in 
condition, for about a fortnight. 
There are always from fifteen to 
twenty thousand live cod at Grims- 
by waiting their turn for transport 
to London or elsewhere. Every 
day a certain number of these stored 
fish are, according to the demand, 
taken from the chests. When the 
time arrives for preparing the fish 
for the market, a chest of cod 

brought alongside a hulk kept for the 
purpose, and moored in the dock 
near the market-place. The cover is 


then taken off, and a man gets into 
the opening and takes out the fish, 
seizing them by the head and tail. 
“The commotion amongst perhaps 
forty or fifty cod just out of the 


water is,” says Mr. Holdsworth, 
“of course very great, and it is 
often no easy matter to get a 
good hold of ‘them; but one after 
another they are lifted out, and 
thrown up to the deck of the hulk, 
where they are taken in hand by 
another man, who performs the 
duties of executioner. He grasps the 
fish tightly behind the head with 
his left hand, holds it firmly on 
deck, and giving a few heavy blows 
on the nose with a short bludgeon 
kills it at once. With a large and 
lively fish it is sometimes as much 
as can be done to hold it down with 
one hand on the slippery deck whilst 
giving it the coup de grace; but 
the work is generally skilfully per- 
formed, and the dead fish rapid- 
ly accumulate into a large heap, 
whence they are taken ashore to be 
packed in bulk in the railway trucks 
waiting close by to receive them.” 

The fish thus ‘killed and packed 
reach Billingsgate in time for the 
market early on the following morn- 
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ing and are known in the trade as 
“live cod”; for they are quite fit 
for crimping some hours after having 
been killed in the manner described. 
These cod command the highest 
price, and are looked upon as essen- 
tially ‘“‘ west end ” fish. 

Although the cod which appear 
on the fishmongers’ slabs are really 
in a fresher and finer condition 
than almost any other fish, weeks 
may have elapsed since they were 
swimming at large in the North Sea. 
They have in fact been imprisoned in 
condemned cells awaiting their turn 
for execution, happily ignorant of 
the fate in store for them. 

London alene requires 500,000 
cod annually ; but to suppose that 
so prolific a fish, and one from its 
size well able to take care of itself, 
is likely to be considerably reduced 
in numbers by any amount of con- 
sumption, would be absurd. Never- 
theless due consideration has been 
given to its reproduction. In April 
long-lining is prohibited, and no 
cod are obtained from the North 
Sea for the three following months. 

Hand-line fishing is practised 
comparatively on a small scale, aud 
generally within a moderate dis- 
tance from the shore; but it sup- 
plies the local poner at with much 
excellent fish in a better condition 
for the table than the supplies ob- 
tained from the long-line fisheries, 
kept as the fish are for a consider- 
able time in ice after having been 
caught. 

Trawling and line-fisbing contri- 
bute to the luxury of our tables; 
but the herring- fishery is one of the 
great staple industries of the British 
Isles. The herring, however lightly 
it may be es teemed by some as 
compared with the turbot, the cod, 
the dory, and the red mullet, has 
for ages been a source of greater 
wealth than all the other fish in the 
sea together. It was not without a 
due appreciation of its relative beai- 
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ing upon the grandeur and prosper- 
ity of their country, that the Dutch 
bestowed upon the herring-fishery 
the title of the “Great Fishery,” 
and on that of the whale-fishery 
the “ Little Fishery.” Judging by 
the records which have come down 
to us, it would seem that the her- 
ring was unknown to the ancients. 
It was a stranger to the Mediterra- 
nean, and no allusion to it appears 
in any Greek or Roman writers. 

During the present century, the 
English and Scotch herring-fisheries 
have increased with extraordinary 
rapidity. The cause which long 
retarded their development was 
the false economical system of 
bounties, the only effect of which 
was to tax the people of Great 
Britain for the benefit of other 
countries, supply the foreigner 
with articles of consumption at 
prices below the cost of their pro- 
duction, and, as regards the native 
fisheries, to encourage idleness and 
indifference in their prosecution. 
The long blockade of Holland dur- 
ing the wars with Napoleon, by 
almost annibilating Dutch com- 
merce, opened up markets which 
had before been unknown to the 
Scotch and English fisheries; and 
from the close of the revolutionary 
war their progress has caused those 
of the Dutch to dwindle into com- 
parative insignificance, 

The herring is found throughout 
the year off some or other “parts 
of the coasts of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The configuration of the 
shores, the temperature and other 
physical peculiarities of the seas, 
estuaries, bays, lochs, and sounds 
which herrings frequent, all exer- 
cise a modifying influence upon 
the fisheries. The craft of herring- 
catching is, it has been said, a 
mystery which requires an initia 
tion into its arcana, A "dark night 
and a gentle breeze, however, are con- 
3] idered most fav ourable to success. 
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One of the regulations of the Scotch 
fishery during the last century pro- 
hibited fishing by moonlight as likely 
to disturb and to scare the herrings 
off the coast : but fishermen disagree 
upon this point; for an essay in 
the ‘ Transactions of the Highland 
Society for 1803’ contains the fol- 
lowing remarkable statement : “ Her- 
rings are often known to feed or lie 
at the bottom of the sea, motionless 
and torpid all day, and great part 
of the night. Frequently the fisb- 
ermen, in some hundreds of yachts 
and boats in loch-fishing, after set- 
ting their nets at four o’clock of a 
winter’s evening, rest on their oars, 
or examine their nets, sometimes 
for eight hours in succession, with- 
out a single herring being found in 
any of them ; and. yet the instant 
the moon makes its appearance, the 
great body of herrings spring up from 
the bottom like a flock of birds, in 
such numbers, and with such velo- 
city and force, that every train of 
nets in the line of the shoal is 
raised by them above the surface of 
the water; while the fish, struggling 
to be disengaged, appear like a long 
web of white linen from the im- 
mense numbers entangled in the 
meshes,” 

The fishermen in the north of 
Scotland have a distich— 
‘* The herring loves the merry moonlight, 

And the mackerel loves the wind.” 

Pennant, describing the beauty 
of the scene in the western lochs 
during the autumnal herring-fish- 
ery, says that as soon as the 
beams of the rising moon fall upon 
the serried shoals, the sea sparkles 
with the mingled hues of the sap- 
phire, the emerald, and the die 
mond, It is therefore probably the 
sudden transition from darkness to 
light that affects the herrings, and 
attracts them from deep water to the 
surface; but full moonlight is cer- 
tainly unfavourable to the operations 
of the fisherman. 
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Those who have seen the her- 
ring only when dead, with its 
leaden lustreless hue and _biood- 
shot gills and eyes, recognise none 
of that beauty which it displays 
when fresh out of the water, with 
its back of bluish green shot with 
white, its cheeks of a silvery sheen, 
and its scales bright with orange and 
gold. Of all the fish with which the 
ocean teems none have been so 
abundantly provided as the her- 
ring; and, considering its nutri- 
tious properties and excellent fla- 
vour, none has undergone so un- 
reasonable a proscription from the 
tables of the wealthy. This ostra- 
cism of the herring is of modern 
date; for in the ancient menu of 
the houscholds of our oldest families, 
the red herring, then the only repre- 
sentative of the species which could 
be transported inland, occupied an 
important place, and it was served 
up in a variety of forms—stewed, 
potted, baked, boiled, roasted, fried, 
made into pies, soups, ragouts, pud- 
dings ; dressed with cabbage, pickled 
with mushrooms, boiled with car- 
rots, in the Spanish way, in the 
Dutch way, in the Italian way, and 
as “ Virginia trouts !”* 

The herring is by some the ieast 
esteemed of sea-fish simply because 
it is the most abundant. If it were 
scarce and dear, it would be admitted 
to the best tables as far superior to 
many fish that are now seen there. 
With us Scotch, who have always 
been greater fish-eaters than our sou- 
thern neighbours, the herring is 4 na- 
tional dish, and much ingenuity has 
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been displayed in the various modes of 
doing justice to its merits. “ Whi,” 
writes one of our northern epicures, 
“ with frame braced up and hunger 
sharpened by the keen breezes of a 
Highland glen or moor, that has 
tasted the Loch Fyne herring, freshly 
drawn from its native waters, has 
ever forgotten the glorious sensa- 
tion "+ 

Herrings are of three kinds, ac- 
cording to the season—maties, full 
fish, and spent fish. Maties are 
those in which the roes and milts 
are distinctly but not very largely 
developed, and in this condition they 
are in the highest perfection; for 
they are much fatter than “ full 
fish,” the increased size of which 
arises from the great enlargement 
of the roe and milt, and this can- 
not take place without a corre- 
sponding diminution of fleshy sub- 
stance. The full fish, however, are 
those which are most in demand 
on account of their large size. They 
are also much more abundant than 
maties, or they are captured in much 
greater quantities, as, being nearer 
their spawning time, they congregate 
in larger shoals, and generally ap- 
proach nearer to the shore. The 
great north-eastern herring-fishery of: 
Scotland is chiefly for full fish. It 
commences in the middle of July, 
and early in August it is general 
from the Tyne to the Shetland 
Islands. The Dutch fishery being 
earlier, more maties than full fish 
are caught, and it is carried on ata 
greater distance from the shore. 

The late Mr. James Wilson is the 


— See Se 


* Fresh herring roe, as treated by Caréme, the prince of modern cooks in the last 


generation, gratified the palate of lis fastidious master, the Prince Regent, after- 
wards George IV., and might have stimulated the palled appetite of a Lucullus. 
“‘Caréme,” said his Royal Highness, “the dinner yesterday was delicious, but 
you mean to kill me with indigestion.” ‘‘ Mon Prince,” replied the great artiste, 
‘‘my duty is to provoke your appetite, not to regulate it.” 

+ To cook fresh herrings, the receipts are numberless. Here is one: Take them 
by the tail, and with a coarse cloth rub the scales up towards the head, this will re- 
move them without injuring the fish. Then roll the fish in oatmeal, fry them in 
pure salad-oil, and when done lay them before the fire, that the fish may be dry and 
crisp. Serve with lemon-juice, cayenne, and brown bread and butter. 
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highest recognised authority upon 
the Scotch herring-fisheries; and 
the fullest notices of them are to be 
found in his ‘Voyage Round the 
Coasts of Scotland,’ undertaken at 
the request of the Fishery Board in 
1842. Commencing his researches 
along the western coast, he dwells 
upon the just reputation enjoyed by 
the herrings of its deep and land- 
locked waters, and laments the 
diminution in their numbers; but 
we are inclined to think that any 
material falling off in the quantity 
of fish off these shores is extremely 
problematical, for the Western High- 
landers certainly do not fish as much 
as they might. The proprietor of the 
Southern Hebrides, 
told, could not induce the people 
even to try to catch the fish that 
were literally swarming round their 
coasts at the time when the whole 
population was suffering the severest 
privations from the potato famine. 
The same reluctance to avail them- 
selves of the food which Providence 
directed, it might be said, almost to 
their very doors, equally character- 
ised the inhabitants of the western 
coast of Ireland. Nowhere has 
there been so much poverty, indo- 
lence, and listlessness as on the 
western coasts of Ireland and Scot- 
land. 

The Caithness herrings are larger 
but coarser fish than those taken on 
the western coast, and they are 
seldom obtained in good condition 
after August. Coasting along the 
eastern part of Caithness to the 
great herring-mart of Wick, the 
deterioration in quality becomes 
more striking,—the Wick herrings, 
although remarkable for their abun- 
dance and size, being never equal, 
even when in their best condition, to 
the smaller varieties of the western 
shores. During the week ending 
on the 18th of August, the eastern 
herrings, Mr. W ilson found, bad 


commenced spawning; and, seven 
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hundred boais. discharging their 
takes every morning, an examina- 
tion of this vast mass of fish showed 
that the proportion of spawned fish 
to full fish was becoming greater 
every day. Mr. Wilson noted early 
in the season that the Shetland 
herrings were nearly equal in qual- 
ity to those of Loch Fyne; but 
when the fishing was more advanced, 
great numbers, owing to the com- 
pletion of the spawning process, 
were found in a deterioriated con- 
dition. 

The herring-fishing ground worked 
over by the Yarmouth and Lowe- 
stoft boats extends as far north as 
Hartlepool, but the best fish are 
captured off the Norfolk coast. The 
fishery commences in February, 
but it is very doubtful whether 
herrings taken so early in the year 
are fit for human food; their roes 
are at that season quite undeveloped, 
and they sell for very little in the 
London and other markets. Farmers 
in Norfolk and Suffolk buy them 
for manure at a very low price. 
Herrings caught in February and 
March are neither wholesome nor 
nutritious ; they are nevertheless dis- 
persed by railways over the country, 
and bought by thousands who, find- 
ing them dry and insipid, betome 
disgusted and eschew herrings alto- 
gether. The great Scotch and Eng- 
lish herring harvests occur in the 
second half of the year. In the 
north the herrings are full about the 
end of August and September, they 
then spawn and disappear. The 
best fishing at Yarmouth is not 
before October or November; and 
in the west of England the season 
does not commence before December. 
These diversities appear to prove 
that the shoals are local, and seem 
incompatible with the theory which 
once found favour with naturalists 
that there is a vast annual migra- 
tion of herrings from the Arctic 
Seas. Every observation which has 
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been made on their habits points 
to the great fact of their being 
permanent denizens of our waters, 
and that they do not wander very 
far from the place of their birth. 

Drift-nets have been in use from 
the earliest period at which herrings 
were caught in the open sea; they 
are not towed, but cast out of the 
boats or “ shot” at whatever distance 
from land there may be signs of fish, 
and are allowed to drift in a long 
line in any direction the tide may 
happen to carry them. The upper 
portion of the nets is supported at 
or near the surface by floats, the re- 
mainder hanging perpendicularly in 
the water. They have not been in- 
aptly compared to floating perforated 
walls, and the meshes are simply a 
sities of traps: the fish having got 
their heads in-are unable to get 
them out, and in their struggles to 
free themselves are caught by the 
gills, without the possibility of re- 
leasing themselves. Nothing can 
be more beautiful than the effect 
produced by the hauling in of a 
fleet of nets when the catch has 
been good and every mesh is occu- 
pied, the nets as they are being 
drawn out of the water resembling 
vast plates of burnished silver. 

It is difficult to realise by figures 
the enormous quantity of herrings 
taken every year off the coast of 
Scotland: but the number of bar- 
rels cured in the year 1873 
amounted to 939,233. Taking the 
low average of 750 fish for each 
barrel, 704 millions of herrings 
were therefore cured in 1873, be- 
sides an immense but unknown 
quantity disposed of fresh. The 
export from Yarmouth of cured fish 
has of late been a steady average of 
from 40,000 to 50,000 barrels a- 
year, besides several thousand bar- 
rels, baskets, and boxes, despatched 
in small consignments by the 
coasters and the railways. While 
the Scotch pickled herrings have 
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obtained a large consumption among 
the Protestant population of nor- 
thern Europe, the great foreign 
market for the Yarmouth cured 
herrings has been for centuries the 
Roman Catholic countries of the 
south. <A favourite toast of the 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft fishermen 
Is, 
‘*Here’s to his Holiness the Pope with 
his triple crown ; 
With nine dollars each for cach cask in 
the town.”’ 

Dutch herrings, which are 
largely consumed on the Continent 
in a raw state as a relish, derive 
their reputation less from their su- 
perior quality than from the mode 
of curing them. ‘The fish are 
opened the instant they are taken 
out of the water, gutted, salted, and 
barrelled, The price of the first 
barrels of herrings which reach 
Amsterdam from the fishery has 
often been as high as 1400 francs a 
barrel, containing 700 fish—or at 


the rate of 1s. sd. each herring. 
The Dutch doggers, fine boats 
with crews generally composed of 
11 men and 5 boys, leave early in 
June for the north coast of Scot- 


land. Two ships of war accompany 
them to keep order and see that 
the rules of the Fishery are ob- 
served. The fishermen are not 
allowed to enter any foreign port, 
and are prohibited from approaching 
within a certain distance of the 
shore, and from selling their fish 
afloat. The first hundred barrels 
cured are transported by a steam 
corvette at once to Vlaardingen, 
where they are greeted with fétes 
and rejoicing. Flags are suspended 
from the windows, and the houses 
are decorated with evergreens and 
flowers. A herring, one of the 
finest taken, is borne on a decorated 
ear and presented to the king, who 
acknowledges the compliment by 
a donation of 500 florins. Rich 
Dutchmen have been known to 
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offer the fishmongers a ducat apiece 
for the first herrings they received. 
The pilchard - fishery is next in 
importance to the herring - fishery, 
and is carried on chiefly on the 
coast of Cornwall, both by drift- 
nets and by seines, The meshes of 
the nets are not so large as those 
used for herrings, the pilchard 
being a somewhat smaller fish. 
The Cornish fisheries are very im- 
portant, and their produce is in 
great demand both in the local and 
foreign markets. They form one of 
the great staple commodities of the 
county. The fleet of fishing-boats 
has long been famous in the annals 
of Cornwall;* and the enterprise 
and hardihood of their crews are 
known in every part of the British 
seas, The number of boats belong- 
ing to Mount’s Bay alone amounts 
to 500. The greater number of 
these are of a large size with decked 
forecastle, carry a lug and mizzen 
sail, and are manned by four or five 
men each. No spectacle can be 
more delightful than the departure 
of this fleet from its moorings in 
the picturesque bay of the “ guarded 
Mount,” on a fine summer evening, 
their great tanned lug sails glowing 
like cloth-of-gold in the rays of the 
setting sun. The drift - fishing 
commences in July, and is carried 
on throughout the summer and 
autumn. Almost the whole of the 
catches is sold for local consump- 
tion, for there is scarcely a Cornish- 
man who does not think it neces- 
sary to possess a little store of salt 
pilchards to eat with his potatoes in 
winter, and with all the greater relish 
as being the produce of his native 
seas ; for the Cornishman thinks no 
county comparable to his own, and 
its “tin, fish, and seinicitell to be no 
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mean elements of the prosperity and 
greatness of England. 

The Cornish seine pilchard-fish- 
ery has been too often described to 
need much detail here.t The great 
success with which it is occasion- 
ally rewarded, the large capital re- 
quired for its prosecution, and the 
uncertainty which attends it, has 
led to the formation of companies, 
the operations of which are regulat- 
ed by Acts of Parliament. The lar- 
gest shoals of pilchard do not ap- 
proach the coast near enough to be 
captured by seines before September, 
but from that time until Christmas 
they are occasionally caught in vast 
quantities—5500 hogsheads having 
been taken by one shoot of the net. 
The largest quantity caught by seines 
and cured in any one season amount- 
ed to 45,638 hogsheads, The fish, 


after being properly salted and pack- 
ed—a process requiring some thou- 
sands of hands, considerable time 
being necessary to extract the oil 


with which the pilchard is 0 
abundantly supplied—are exported, 
chiefly to the Italian ports of 
the Mediterranean. Not less than 
20,000 tons of salt are, on an ave- 
rage, yearly used in the Cornish 
pilchard- -fisheries. 

The approach of a large shoal of 
pilchards is generally first perceived 
from the cliffs, and its presence is 
indicated by a slight ripple on the 
sea, and a tint on the water like the 
reflection from a rose-tinted cloud. 
As soon as the shoal is near enough 
the seine is shot, and hauled suffici- 
ently close to the shore to allow the 
ground-rope to touch the bottom, 
and thus prevent any of the fish 
from escaping. The occasional ex- 
tent of the shoals is amazing, but it 
is generally only a small portion of 


* One of fourtecn tons made her passage to Melbourne with wr men, ., ounigpanite 


to the colony of Victory. 


+ In the number of this Magazine for September 1874 will be found an article 
which contains much interesting information respecting this fishery, and the district 
of Cornwall where it is chiefly carried on. 
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the mass that can be surrounded by 
the net. An eminent Cornish nat- 
uralist describes a shoal as having 
extended from Mevagizzy to the 
Lard’s End, a distance, measured by 
the line of coast, of over 200 miles. 

The pilchard is scarcely known 
out of Cornwall as an article of food, 
and it would probably be at once re- 
jected as such by those who were not 
previously acquainted with it; but 
no Cornishman, whatever his rank, 
would think of excluding it from 
his table. Its oily nature is some- 
what qualified in the cooking, and 
its only admissible sauce is a little 
salt and water. “ A pilchard feast ” 
at the commencement of the season is 
a Cornish institution. No Cornish- 
man would think he had done justice 
to it unless be had consumed at least 
a dozen. No fish has a more attrac- 
tive appearance when fresh from the 
net than the pilchard, clad as it is in 
complete silver mail. If any of our 
readers should desire to experience a 
new pleasure, let him pass a fine sum- 
mer’s night in one of the Mount’s Bay 
pilchard driving boats. He will find 
in the characteristic talk of the honest 
Cornish fisherman no small amuse- 
ment, and there will be sport for 
him in catching the large hake 
which always follow the fish.* He 
can also enjoy the novel luxury of 
pilchards taken from the net and 
broiled over a bright fire, with an 
occasional small glass of genuine 
cognac which may not have paid 
duty, just to neutralise the richness 
of the fish, and, it may be, to whet 
the appetite for more. The hake 
when in the water is invested with 
a green metallic splendour, aud when 
hooked is as lively as a great salmon. 
These fish, which have been known 
to weigh 30 Ib., can be caught at 
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night freely by means of a rod and 
reel, or by a light hand-line from the 
boat. They are, with the spotted 
dog-fish, inveterate persecutors of the 
pilchards, and feed on them with un- 
appeasable voracity. Forty thousand 
of these fish have been brought on 
shore at Mount’s Bay in a single day. 
They also abound on the coast of 
Ireland; and Galway Bay is some- 
times called Hake Bay, from the 
extraordinary number of these fish 
which frequent it. They approached 
the shore in the neighbourhood of 
Plymouth in such vast quantities, 
in December 1874, that the fisher- 
men caught them as fast as they 
could bait the hooks and let down 
the lines, and the sinkers in their de- 
scent struck the backs of the fish, in 
such dense masses had they congre- 
gated. The spotted dog-fish, the 
glutton of the sea, is more destruc- 
tive even than the hake, for he dis- 
gorges the pilchards almost as fast 
as he swallows them, and repeats 
the process, until he is weary of 
the work of slaughter. The car- 
nage committed by these voracious 
creatures, 20,000 of which have 
been caught in a seine with pil- 
chards, is invariably indicated by 
the blood-stained water, and by the 
quantity of oil observed floating on 
the surface of the sea, These in- 
satiable fish, which apparently only 
desire to gorge themselves with oil, 
are assisted in their ravages by 
sepiz or cuttle-fish which, with their 
hard mouths, resembling parrot’s 
bills, cut up the pilehards with great 
adroitness, 

Whiting-pollack, which abound 
on the Cornish and Devonshire 
coasts, partake both of the char- 
acter of the cod and the whiting. 
They are taken of a large size by 





‘* The hake cut in slices and fried with bread-crumbs is excellent. Slightly salted, 
or as they say in Cornwall, “‘ powdered ”—i. ¢., sprinkled with salt for twenty-four 


hours—and then boiled and eaten with egg sauce, it is excellent. 


These fish are 


beginning to be more appreciated, and are now occasionally seen on some London 


fish-stalls, 
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hand-lines. When of moderate 
size they can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished flavour from whit- 
ing. The larger fish possess con- 
siderable firmness, and are a good 
substitute for cod, Nowhere can 
the red mullet, the sea-woodcock 
as it has been termed, the acme of 
gastronomic excellence, be enjoyed 
in greater perfection than in Mount’s 
Bay. They are not so large as the 
famous Guernsey mullet, fof which 
24 lb. is no unusual weight, but their 
flavour is superior, and they are often 
so abundant as to be very cheap, al- 
though it is generally a safe specu- 
lation to send them in large quau- 
tities to the London market. The 
red mullet, notwithstanding its 
scales of Tyrian dye, is not an ele- 
gant fish in form; but its liver, 
which constitutes its best sauce, 
redeems its plainness, Dories, al- 
though not peculiar to the western 
seas, are fairly abundant, but not so 
large in size as those frequently 
taken off Brighton. Turbot of ex- 
cellent quality are caught by long 
lines in the sandy bays with which 
the west of Cornwall and Devon- 
shire are indented ; and conger-eels 
and ling afford abundant food for 
the poorer classes, who consume 
them both in a fresh and salted 
state. Cornwall is famous for its 
congers, the rocky character of the 
coast being well suited to the nature 
of this fish, They are sometimes 
caught of an enormous size, measur- 
ing from 7 to 8 feet in length, and 
weighing 100 lb., and the getting 
a large one into a boat is often a 
very difficult process) We have 
known one of these monsters, ap- 
parently dead, on the return of vital- 
ity after being stunned by heavy 
blows, show such determined pug- 
uacity that the fishermen were glad 
to facilitate his return to his native 
element. 

The mackerel-fishing of the 
British seas, although valuable, is 
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not to be compared in importance 
either with the herring or the pil- 
chard fisheries. No fish possesses 
a more beautiful appearance than 
the mackerel; round and plum 

but tapering finely towards the tail, 
it is altogether a model of elegance 
and strength. Its belly and sides 
are of a pearly white with a golden 
tinge, and it displays tints of pur- 
ple and crimson when freshly 
caught, but which rapidly vanish 
after death. The back of the 
mackerel is its most striking charac- 
teristic, the colour being a varying 
blue shot with green with zebra- 
like cross bands of black, straight 
in the males, but irregular in the 
females. This fish, although gre- 
garious, is an ever-restless rover, 
and its appearance at any given 
time or place can never be relied 
on with any degree of confidence. 
Drift-nets for mackerel-fishing are 
worked on the same principle as 
those for herrings and pilchards ; 
but as they generally swim near the 
surface, the nets are corked so as 
to keep them high in the water. 
A flect of mackerel-nets is made 
up of eleven or twelve score, the 
whole extending for two miles and a 
half. Mackerel first appear early in 
the year, and are cauglit in January 
sixty miles west of the Land’s End. 
The fishery, however, dues not gene- 
rally commence before the end of 
February, but continues throughout 
May, June, and July. Mackerel 
do not approach the land like her- 
rings for the purpose of spawning, 
but they shed their spawn on the sur- 
face of the water, at varying distances 
from the shore. ‘They remain in 
shoals until they have spawned, and 
while thus congregated do not very 
readily take a bait; but this process 
accomplished, the shoals disperse, 
and instead of returning to deep 
water, as appears to be the habit of 
herrings, approach the land and even 
enter harbours, where they afford 
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excellent sport with the hook and 
line. 

The extravagant prices formerly 
paid for the first mackerel in the 
London market have been greatly 
reduced by the speed with which 
they are now conveyed by rail- 
way, and the large supplies which 
can be immediately forwarded 
after any considerable catch. It 
was formerly a race between the 
boats which should first land its 
fish and obtain a temporary mono- 
poly of the market; but mackerel 
now reach London not by hundreds 
but by tens of thousands at a time. 
The highest price recorded as hav- 
ing been paid in Billingsgate market 
for mackerel was in 1807, when the 
first van-load from Brighton sold 
for forty guineas per hundred of 
six score, or seven shillings each. 
The following year they were so 
abundant at Dover that they were 
sold sixty for a shilling. The 


mackerel-fishery on the east coast 


of England in 1821 was unpre- 
cedented. The value of the catches 
made by sixteen boats from Lowe- 
stoft in a single day amounted to 
£5252: and the sum of £14,000 
was realised by the fishermen of 
the coast of Suffolk at the same 
time. The value of the catches at 
Yarmouth has been occasionally as 
high as £35,000 in a year. 

In the south of England, wher- 
ever there is an extensive range 
of beach suitable for the purpose, 
as between the Bill of Portland 
and. the Start Point, seining for 
mackerel is frequently carried on 
with great success, and very large 
takes are effected in the vicinity 
of Brighton. Being the most 
perishable of fish, and not cured for 
exportation, the market is liable to 
be very frequently glutted with 
these fish during a successful sea- 
son. They do not rank high in 
the gastronomic scale; but, on be- 
coming abundant as "ive season 
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advances, they are a great boon to 
the poorer classes, and provide a 
cheap and acceptable article of dict 
to thousands, 

The sport of mackerel-fishing off 
the Cornish coast is well described 
by the author of ‘ Wild Sports of 
the West.’ 


‘* Directed by the movements of the 
gulls and puffins, we followed the 
mackerel, tacking or wearing the boat 
occasionally, when we found that we 
had overrun the shoal. For two hours 
we killed these beautiful fish as fast 
as the baits could be renewed and the 
lines,hauled in ; and when we left off 
fishing, actually wearied with the sport, 
we found that we had taken about five 
hundred. There is not on sea 
or river, always excepting angling for 
salmon, any sport comparable to this 
delightful amusement ; full of life and 
bustle, everything about it animated 
and exhilarating—a brisk breeze,a fair 
sky, the boat in quick and constant 
motion—all is calculated to interest 
and excite. He who has experienced 
the glorious sensations of sailing on 
the Western Ocean—a bright autumnal 
sky above, a deep-green lucid swell 
around, a steady breeze, and as much 
of it as the hooker can stand up to— 
will estimate the exquisite enjoyment 
a morning’s mackerel-fishing affords.” 


The kettle-net is used to entrap 
the mackerel-shoals which, at cer- 
tain seasons, approach very near the 
shore with the rising tide, by divert- 
ing them'by means “of a barrier of 
stakes and nets fixed at a right angle 
to the beach, and forming circular 
ponds or wears, from which the fish 
are unable to escape."gjVery large 

catches are sometimes made in this 

way; but the continuation of such 
ponds is discouraged, and in some 
places prohibited, by the Board of 
Trade, as interfering with boat navi- 
gation near the shore. 

Few persons, we suppose, now 
believe sprats to be young herrings. 
Vast shoals of these small fish make 
their appearance in our bays and 
estuaries during winter. The largest 
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fishery for sprats 1s at the mouth of 
the Thames. They are generally 
caught by the stow-net—a conical 
bag, about sixty yards long, which 
is shot when the fishing boat is at 
anchor, and is allowed to drift for 
some distance astern, and on the 
tide becoming slack, the net is 
brought up alongside. When the 
shoals are large the captures are 
great, and the fish are sold to deal- 
ers who supply the inland markets. 
When the demand for them as food 
is slack, they are sold for manure, 
for which they are in great request. 

Sprats are the poor man’s deli- 
cacy, and a dish of these really 
excellent little fish often gladdens 
the supper-table of many a house- 
hold in the crowded back streets 
and alleys of our great towns. Im- 
mense quantities are occasionally 
taken off the coast of Essex, and 
conveyed to Yarmouth to be cured 
like red herrings, They are also 
pickled, and are considered by many 
as little inferior to anchovies. Al- 
though sprats are not herring-fry, 
certain other small fish of epicurean 
celebrity undoubtedly are. The na- 
ture of whitebait was for many years 
a subject of controversy among ich- 
thyologists. There is now no doubt 
of their being simply herring-fry. 
The fact of their being taken in 
comparatively brackish water may 
be due simply to immaturity. No 
whitebait with roe in it has 
ever been seen; there is therefore 
every probability that when they 
grow large enough to breed they do 
so as ordinary herring. The fasti- 
dious gourmet, who would regard 
with infinite disgust the appearance 
of a fresh herring on his table, con- 
siders as the perfection of delicacy 
the little creatures which are served 
up at Greenwich and Blackwall, 
and probably swallows as many at 
a sitting as, if full-grown, would 
suffice to gorge a whale. 

It is remarkable how little change 
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has taken place in the localities - 
where fish abound, and how few 
new fishing-grounds have been dis- 
covered in the British seas. Great 
expectations were created a few 
years ago by the discovery, beyond 
the “stormy Hebrides,” of a bank 
from 20 to 25 miles in length which 
promised extraordinary results. Cod- 
fish were not only in great abun- 
dance, but of an extraordinary size, 
frequently measuring six feet in 
length. The fishing, however, was 
necessarily limited by the depth of 
the water, and could not be carried 
on successfully when it exceeded 
50 fathoms. The Dutch were the 
first to work this bank, and it is 
still fished occasionally by the Shet- 
landers, as well as by smacks from 
Grimsby ; but it is so exposed to 
the tremendous seas of the North 


. Atlantic, the weather is so uniformly 


bad, and the difficulty experienced 
by the boats in regaining the bank 
when blown off it in a gale of 
wind is so great, that very little dis- 
position is shown to fish in such 
troubled waters. 

The sea is an inexhaustible store- 
house of food, and notwithstanding 
the enormous destruction of fish by 
sea- birds, by man, and by each 
other, the amount in the ocean®is 
probably maintained at a constant 
quantity ; but it could not be so 
maintained without that boundless 
carnage which sometimes perplexes 
our reason, and almost staggers our 
faith. If suffered to multiply with- 
out restraint, the denizens of the 
ocean would speedily find their do- 
main, immense as it is, too small to 
contain them. Buffon has stated 
that the produce of a male and female 
herring, if allowed to multiply with- 
out check, would in time produce a 
bulk of fish larger than twenty of 
our globes. And when it is con- 
sidered that every female herring 
contains from six to eight millions 
of ova within her ovaries, the state- 
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ment, astounding as it is, may be 
believed. The abundance of herring- 
ova spawned upon the coast of 
Labrador has been reported by a 
trustworthy observer to be so great 
that he has seen the shore covered 
with it to the depth of two feet for 
several miles. 

The Ettrick Shepherd, in one of 
those ‘ Noctes Ambrosian’ which 
in former days were the delight of 
the readers of this Magazine, says— 
“Were every eatable land animal 
extinct, the human race could dine 
and soup out o’ the ocean till a’ 
eternity.” 

Well might Spenser exclaim— 


“Oh, what an endless work has he in 
hand 

Who’d count the sea’s abundant progeny, 

Whose fruitful seed far passeth that on 
land, 

And also them that roam the azure sky— 

So fertile be the floods in generation, 

So vast their numbers, and so numberless 
their nation!”’ 


As a source of nutriment, as a 
field of profitable industry, extend- 
ing enormously the area of food pro- 
duction, admitting of vast expansion, 
which can be worked at every sea- 
son of the year, requiring no outlay 
in seed or tillage, and no artificial 
stimulants to renew their harvest 
(for the fisherman reaps where he 
has not sown and gathers where he 
has not scattered), the British sea- 
fisheries deserve the consideration 
of all who feel how largely the com- 
fort and wellbeing of a people rests 
upon that humble but solid basis— 
abundant and low-priced food. It 
may be roughly estimated that Lon- 
don annually consumes 800,000 
fat cattle, which at an average 
weight of 6 cwt. each, would 
amount to 90,000 tons of beef. At 
the present time there are certainly 
not less than 900 trawling-vessels 
engaged in supplying the London 
market with fish ; and assuming the 
annual take of each vessel to be 
only 90 tons, this would give a total 
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of 80,000 tons of trawled fish; but 
this computation is irrespective of 
the vast quantities of herrings, 
mackerel, sprats, and fish caught by 
lines, drift - nets, and seines. An 
acre of land properly tilled will 
produce every year either a ton of 
corn or three hundredweight of 
mutton or beef; but an area of 
good fishing- ground of the same 
extent at the bottom of the sea 
will yield to a persevering fisher- 
man a considerably greater quantity 
of nutritious food every day in 
the year. It was computed by 
the late Mr. Mayhew, in his work 
on the London Poor, that dur- 
ing the months of October and 
November, or what is termed the 
costermongers’ fish season, 800 mil- 
lions of herrings are disposed of in 
the streets of London alone, provid- 
ing a cheap and wholesome meal for 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
the humble classes of the metro- 
polis. 

The prejudice against a fish diet 
which was long current, was based 
upon the assumption that it yielded 
but little nutriment. The result, 
however, of an analysis of various 
kinds of fish has proved that they 
contain nearly as much albuminous 
matter as the flesh of quadrupeds— 
hence, as flesh-producing food, fish 
is nearly equal to beef. The her- 
ring contains, moreover, a large 
quantity of oleaginous matter in 
addition to its albuminous principle, 
by which its nutritious properties 
are considerably increased. 

It is evident, therefore, that fish 
were designed to occupy an impor- 
tant place in the sustenance of 
mankind, and it certainly -contri- 
butes agreeably to that variety of 
diet by which the human frame is 
maintained in its highest degree of 
vigour and health. Nitrogen is a 
well-known and important vital 
stimulant; and the proportion of 
nitrogen relatively to carbon, esti 
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mated in grains, is in flesh-meat as 
160 to 2580, and in herrings 2174 
to 1435. Fish is a flesh and mus- 
cle, not a fat producing aliment, as 
is obvions from the appearance of 
our seafaring population, who are 
spare, sinewy, and strong, and free 
from those mountains of flesh and 
masses of blubber which character- 
ise the prosperous beef-eating Eng- 
lishman, and have from time im- 
memorial typified the traditional 
John Bull. 

It is impossible not to recognise 
the beneficence of Providence, not 
merely in providing a food so gener- 
ally palatable to mankind as fish, but 
in endowing the creatures which 
supply it with such amazing fecun- 
dity that no draughts which can ever 
be made upon the great reservoir 
which supplies it can ever perma- 
nently diminish its contents. Not 
Jess admirable is the arrangement 
which’ brings this resource within 
easy reach of those for whose use it 
was designed. The population of 
the ocean, with their facilities of 
swift locomotion, might have roam- 
ed their vast home in pursuit of 
ceaseless change, and have retired 
for the purpose of reproduction to its 
inaccessible depths ; but an irresist- 
ible impulse directs periodically to- 
wards the shore myriads of its 
multitudinous inhabitants, which 
move with the regularity of great 
armies, are actuated by a pre- 
determined purpose, and fulfil an 
appointed end. 


“Who calls the council, states the certain 


day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points 
the way ?” 


If the sea is a scene of bound- 
less destruction, it is not less one 
of animated enjoyment. It teems 
with life, and the lively motions of 
its inhabitants denote an intense 
and vivid existence. Their organ- 
isation is such that, while they are 
unconscious of the precarious tenure 
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of their lives, they are probably in 
very slight degree, if at all, sus- 
ceptible of pain. The ocean has 
been termed a great waste of waters ; 
it would be more correctly described 
at once as the great fertiliser of the 
earth, and as itself fertile to a degree 
which baffles our powers of concep- 
tion. The light which is often ob- 
served to flash in phosphorescent 
sparks over the wide expanse of 
waters, is but the vital manifesta- 
tion of an invisible and univer- 
sally diffused animal world. “Some 
have thought,” says Paley, “ that 
we have too much water on our 
globe, the sea occupying nearly 
three-quarters of its whole surface, 
But the expanse of the ocean, im- 
mense as it is, may be no more 
than sufficient to fertilise the earth. 
Or independently of this reason, I 
know not why the sea may not 
have as good a right to its place as 
the land. It may proportionately 
support as many inhabitants and 
minister to as large an aggregate of 
enjoyment. The land only affords 
an habitable surface; the sea is 
habitable to a great depth.” 

The surface of the ocean may b 
less prolific in highly organised liv- 
ing forms than that of continents, 
but it is not improbable that, on a 
further examination, its depths may 
be found to possess a greater rich- 
ness of life than any other portion 
of our planet. The abundance of 
marine animalculz is indeed known 
to be so great, that sea-water is 
itself a nutrient to many of its larger 
inhabitants. 

The vast extent of the ocean, 
and the illimitable supply of fo 
which it produces, may well exc 
astonishment that this great resource 
is still so little drawn upon by man. 
Our fisheries are certainly capable of 
an immense extension, and it is sur- 
prising that more capital is not em- 
ployed in working this inexhaustible 
mine of wealth and prosperity. It 
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ministers not less to our enjoyment 
than to our sustenance. “ Pour une 
infinité de bonnes gents,” says a 
French writer, “ la mer n’est que le 
domicile des turbots et des sardines, 
le séjour des morues et la nourice des 
huitres, Au nom de la _ mer !’eau 
leur vient 4 la bouche.” Fish was 
the favourite diet of the Athe- 
nians, and to it their brilliant in- 
tellect and exquisite refinement 
of taste may have been in some 
measure owing, as well as to the 
lightness of their atmosphere and 
the geniality of their climate. The 
supply from their land-locked seas 
was probably abundant ; but certain 
kinds of fish doubtless always com- 
manded high prices, and were with- 
in the reach only of the wealthy. 
Plato is represented as censuring 
his friend Aristippus for his extra- 
vagance in providing a magnificent 
dish of fish for a banquet given to 
his friends ; but he excused himself 


by declaring that he had given only 


a moderate sum for it. “ But why 
even a moderate sum ?”’ remonstrated 
Plato. “ Because I am as fond of 
fish as you seem to be of money,” 
retorted Aristippus. 

The epigrams of Martial and the 
Roman satirists abound in allusions 
to the extravagance of the great 
fish epicures of their time ; : for the 
osophagy of Rome attained an in- 
sane pitch under the empire. The 
fishmongers of those days well 
knew how to profit by the prevailing 
mania. “ The sea,” these gentry were 
accustomed to say, “ is free to all ; 
but fish is only for those who can 
pay forit.” This somewhat cynical 
sentiment is not without its counter- 
part at the present day. Certain de- 
scriptions of fish are enormously and 
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disproportionately dear in compari- 
son with the cost of obtaining them 
and the remuneration received by its 
captors. The price realised by the 
proprietor of a first-class trawler for 
his prime fish amounted, a few years 
ago, to only 24d. per lb., but it was 
disposed of by the retail ‘fishmongers 
at 1s., 1s, 3d., and Is. 6d. per Tb. 
The fisherman’s share may have been 
since somewhat increased ; but the 
London fishmongers not only con- 
tinue artificially to limit the supply 
in order to keep up prices to an 
extravagant height, but, by their 
combination to prey unmercifully 
upon an unresisting and long-suffer- 
ing community, manage to secure 
by far the largest proportion of the 
profit from every fish which they 
get into their hands. Their gains are 
inordinate ; and they form a large 
and wealthy fraternity. Combina- 
tion should be met by combination ; 
andthe public, who have in so many 
other instances found the means 
of effectually protecting themselves 
against the avarice of tradesmen, 
may in time devise some mode 
of supplying themselves with this 
necessary of life on more rea 
sonable terms than they are at 
present obliged to submit to. The 
traditionary feelings against these 
fish extortioners is of very long 
standing, and it was amusingly il- 
lustrated in the last century by 
Fielding in one of his novels, in 
which he thus inveighs against 
them: “ Thanks to whom, the poor 
can eat sprats and herrings but no 
other sort of fish ; asa remedy, I 
respectfully suggest the expediency 
of immediately hanging, without 
compunction, ‘all the fishmongers 
within the bills of mortality.” 
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Durine the course of the month 
which has just passed, the artists 
and the critics and the art-lovers of 
Italy—no inconsiderable band— 
along with all the populace of 
Florence, which inherits as its birth- 
right that knowledge and love for 
the beautiful which in other regions 
is connected with the highest. cul- 
ture only, have been celebrating 
the fourth centenary of the birth 
of Michael Angelo Buonarotti, the 
greatest of all those great masters 
whose works have glorified Flor- 
ence and made her illustrious. We 
have little inclination to enter 
into the .details of a ceremonial 
more or less like all ceremonials of 
the kind. By this time, at least, 


everybody has learned that in such 
celebrations genuine enthusiasm is 
so alloyed and mixed up with the 


spurious, and so diluted by that 
love of shows and pleasuring which 
is common to the crowd every- 
where, that the vulgar and ludicrous 
sides of the matter are more gen- 
erally prominent than the heroic. 
But it cannot be amiss to take 
advantage of the occasion, and 
to remind the reader of the real 
claims upon posterity which are 
possessed by so remarkable a man. 
These claims have been already set 
before the world again and again, but 
it is not easy to exhaust a genius so 
great and a pe rsonality sO striking ; ‘ 
and the moment is propitious, and 
tempts a word more dn so attractive 
a subject. In an age remarkable 
not only for artists but for notable 
men of every description, Michael 
Angelo st alone in greatness 
and individuality, more universal in 
his genius, more striking in charac- 
ter, “than my contemporary artist, 
wt less, indeed, it be the kindred 
but much less well-known figure of 


ands 


Leonardo, whose prodigious powers 
we all take to a great extent on 
trust, impressed still, at the distance 
of centuries, by the extraordinary 
impression which he made upon 
his time. But Buonarotti stands in 
no mysterious glory, vaguely dis- 
closed among the mists of ruin and 
still vaguer vapours of praise, like 
Leonardo. His steps are clearly 
traced for us across the far distance ; 
his actions, his works, even his 
thoughts, are preserved in distinctest 
certainty ; and himself, even in bis 
characteristic features, in his ways 
of speaking as in his ways of work- 
ing, in the infirmities of his temper 
and the greatness of his soul, is as 
well known to us, nay, better, than 
if he lived to-day. There was a 
third, as great as the others we have 
named, living at the same time in 
Italy ; but to compare Raphael with 
either of these veterans would be 
almost as strange as to measure the 
Angel of the Annungjation with the 
men who gaze at hita Wy the pictures. 
Raphael’s very youth cuts him off 
from the comparison, as well as the 
manner of his mind, in which the 
characteristic peculiarities of the 
others find no place. He is not one 
who appeals to the intellect and 
the judgment, as they do. He does. 
but take our hearts, smiling, so 
that neither he nor we are fully 
aware whether it is the mightiness 
of his genius or the sweetness of 
human sympathy which subdues 
us to him. But the others are not 
unconscious. From the first to the 
last Michael Angelo is aware of him- 
self; he knows “his power, and that 
he is not as other men; with no 
generous confidence of sympathy, 
but with a certain despotism he 
rules—nay, domineers——over us, 
pleased if we tremble somewhat 
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as well as applaud, and feel his 
superior greatness to the bottom of 
our hearts. He stands like his own 
“David” looking down upon the 
smaller figures round him, with no 
kind delusion in his mind as to the 
difference between them and him- 
self. And as he has thus held his 
place, supreme in Florence, from 
his youth, almost from his child- 
hood, not without a certain brag 
of his strength, half humorous, 
half angry, so he does still, reigning 
imperiously, not careless of his sway, 
nor indifferent to the homage which 
he will force out of us, rather than 
go without it. In the picture-gal- 
Jeries and on the hillside ; confront- 
ing us in the public piazza at the 
very doors of the old palace ; and in 
the deepest gloom of the dark cathe- 
dral, behind the altar, surprising 
us even in the dimness with his 
princely presence—he is everywhere, 
‘throwing vivid sayings at us where 
there is nothing else to be done, 
and even by means of the great 
works of others, leaving a cer- 
tain trace of personal magnificence 
to show where he has passed by. 
More people, we believe, think, 
when they look at the great gates 
of San Giovanni, of him who said 
they were fit to be the gates of 
heaven, than of him who made 
them; and when we pass by Dona- 
tello’s San Giorgio, the critic who 
for all comment gave that noble 
figure the word of command and 
bade him “ March !” is almost more 
present with us than the older 
sculptor. And from his early youth, 
when he called the splendid church 
of Santa Maria Novella, all sweet 
and shining in those _ frescoed 
glories which his own boyish hand 
helped to dress her in, his Bride—to 
that moment in which he chose his 
resting-place in Santa Croce at the 
exact spot whence, when the great 
doors were open, he could see the 
<athedral, and watch from his tomb 


the glorious dome through all the 
centuries, rising steadfast against the 
Italian sky—his very sayings usurp 
the sovereignty of the city, putting 
him before us wherever we turn, 
and, whether we will or not, first 
and foremost before any other man. 

The story of Michael Angelo’s 
long life has been so often told, that, 
so far as mere information goes, it 
may be thought a work of super- 
erogation to give it over again ; but 
it is impossible even to think of 
Florence, and leave out the man, 
who of all the despots of Florence 
was the most potent, and the only 
one whom all Florentines accept 
heartily and with no jealousy of his 
power. He is altogether different 
from the homelier type of Tuscan 
character, the pdte which produced 
such men as Giotto, Donatello, and 
Botticelli, a race joyous and robust 
and simple, children of the soil and 
of the sunshine ; but he is still more 
characteristically Florentine in his 
masterful force and hanghty per- 
sonality, manifestly of the same 
blood as him who made the great 
journey through hell and heaven. 
Men of this class are always re- 
markable, whatever may be the 
landscape that encloses them. They 
are like mountains, austere and 
solitary in a grandeur of nature, 
which no effort can bring others up 
to, or amiable inclination on their 
own part bow down. Such men have 
always a certain gloom about them, 
a habit of imperiousness, an impa- 
tience almost pitiless of the small- 
er crowd around, to which, on the 
other hand, they can be as gentle 
as angels when the meaner mass 
perceives its own inferiority. Per- 
haps the half-solemn, half-contemp- 
tuous bravado which we find in 
Michael Angelo, the pleasure he 
evidently had in making it appa- 
rent how easily he could excel and 
surpass other men, was peculiar to 
himself; but the consciousness of 
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an elevation above their kind is 
common to this type of greatness, 
not so attractive as the brother- 
liness of the sweeter nature, but 
perhaps more impressive to the 
common imagination, which always 
in its soul believes more in self-asser- 
tion than in natural humility. The 
great artist was but a boy-appren- 
tice in the workship of Domenico 
Ghirlandajo when he drew round 
one of his master’s designs in the 
hands of a fellow-pupil, the correct 
outline of the figure which the head 
of the bottega had drawn badly or 
carelessly—a boyish feat which is 
much more important as an evi- 
dence of character than even as 
a proof of the superlative genius 
which taught him more than his 
master could; for such contemptu- 
ous indifference to the feelings of 
others is as striking in its way as 
the wonderful power displayed, 
Reverence or subordination do not 
seem to have been virtues pos- 
sible to Michael Angelo; then 
and after he brooked no control 
or reproof, and having no doubt 
of his own right to be first, took 
his place always with an arrogance 
which, whether we like it or not, 
we are forced to accept as an in- 
tegral part of his character. The 
same mixture of scorn does not ap- 
pear in the more solemn arrogance 
of Dante. When the poet said, 
at a great public crisis, “If I go, 
who will stay? and if I stay, who 
will go?” the utter seriousness of 
the question veils the prodigious 
self-estimation in it; but the 
painter’s attitude is one of proud 
carelessness, as of a being so much 
above the others that even they 
themselves could have no doubt on 
the subject. So intense a sense of 
personal value and importance is 
not amiable; but it is, as we have 
said, deeply impressive to the com- 
mon mind, and entirely characteristic 
of this manner of man. 
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Like Dante, too, Michael Angelo 
was of noble birth, a fact which 
perhaps acceunts in some degree for 
the marked difference between him 
and the lowlier class of artists al- 
ready indicated. It was but a 
petite noblesse after all: neither the 
poet nor the painter came from any 
lofty house, or was born in the 
purple; but yet no emperor was 
more unlike a medieval peasant or 
craftsman than the artist who boast- 
ed a surname and belonged to the 
Buonarotti, was unlike those who 
were of the soil, the sons of John 
or Peter, the apprentices of a Brun- 
ellesco or a Botticello, picking up 
aname inthis quaint way. Cima- 
bue is almost the only other in the 
long succession of Florentine paint- 
ers who shares this distinction. 
Scarcely one of them possesses a 
family name. Giotto, Donatello, 
and the rest, have nothing but 
those given to them at their baptism 
to make glorious. Domenico of the 
Garland-maker, and Andrea of the 
Tailor, are still more homely in their 
means of identification; and many 
more wear a changed version of their 
master’s name, like those quoted 
above (Brunelleschi from Brunel- 
lesco, Botticelli from Botticello), 
instead of the non-existing patro- 
nymic; while others are distinguish- 
ed by locality, as Baccio of the 
Gate, Pietro of Perugia, Paolo of 
Verona, Michael Angelo, however, 
was separated from the common 
herd by a good round mouth-filling 
set of syllables, and a legendary 
descent from the Counts of Canossa, 
a legend which the great family 
was delighted to give its sanction 
to when the distant kinsman became 
a great man, courted by popes and 
princes. It would be vain to say 
that he took any importance from 
this fact. The much nearer and 
more important fact that he was 
himself Michael Angelo, moved him 
a great deal too much to leave room 
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for any smaller pride about the 
Counts of Canossa; but such was 
the fact, and it is not without 
importance in his life and character. 
He had hot, knightly blood in his 
veins, little disposed to turn off a 
foolish piece of condescension as 
Giotto did, for example, with the 
langh and the shrug of peasant 
humour, maintaining his indepen- 
dence with a sharp but good-hu- 
moured gibe, as peasants do every- 
where—a mode of treatment, let us 
allow, by which the artist gets the 
better of his adversary more effec- 
‘tually than were he ever so indig- 
nant. But the son of the Buona- 
rotti, like the son of the Alighieri, 
has at all times an animo sdegnoso, 
too indignant, when not too con- 
temptuous, of all pretences of supe- 
riority, to put up with them lightly 
or pass them off as a jest. 

Michael Angelo was born in 
March of the year 1474 according 


to the old reckoning, 1475 accord- 
ing to ours, so that the real fourth 
centenary of his birth was in the 


spring of this year. His father held 
an honourable office as podestd or 
chief magistrate in the little town of 
Caprese, and the child was sent to 
the hills near Arezzo, according to 
the custom of his time—a custom 
which prevails in many parts of the 
world till this day—to be nursed by 
the wife of a mason, from whom, he 
declared afterwards, he derived his 
love of the chisel. His father Lu- 
dovico had so many children and 
so little money, that he was fain to 
get his sons disposed of in “the arts 
of wool and silk ;” but he seems to 
have been somewhat disinclined to 
allow that one of them, from whom, 
it appears, he expected better things, 
to engage in the art of design. 
It might have been supposed that 
Art, properly so called, was suffi- 
ciently honoured in Florence to 
prevent the struggle which so often 
attends the selection by a promising 
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youth of one of those crafts of genius 
which are so ineradicably and uni- 
versally marked as vagabond and 
precarious in the opinion of the 
sober-minded of all countries and 
generations; but it docs not seem 
to have proved so in his case. He 
was scolded and sometimes beaten 
by his father and his elder brothers, 
“ who thought, perhaps,” says Vasari, 
“that this faculty of his, uncompre- 
hended by them, was something mean 
and unworthyof their ancient house.” 
Finally, however (and there was 
not much time lost, for he was but 
fourteen after all), the boy was ap- 
prenticed to Domenico Ghirlandajo, 
and began the formal study of art. 
This was the moment when the 
greatest of the Medici was at his 
highest point of power—and the con- 
nection between the great Lorenzo in 
his mature manhood, and the young 
3uonarotti at the very beginning of 
his career, is at once picturesque 
and interesting. Lorenzo, who 
loved art, as he loved everything 
that was beautiful, had collected in 
his garden a number of classic anti- 
quities, anticaglie, statues and busts, 
and every scrap of antique art which 
could be scraped together by dili- 
gent collectors, agents everywhere 
for the princely Florentine. It was 
the very height of the Renaissance, 
and Lorenzo and his favourite so- 
ciety were deeply classical, prizing 
nothing that was not Greek, and 
very eager to introduce as many 
classical customs as possible, and to 
found a school of art which should 
rival that of Athens. In his gar- 
den—with perhaps a side gleam from 
the example of Plato, changed to 
suit the cireumstances—where all 
his wealth of anticaglie was ar- 
ranged, he placed the old sculp- 
tor Bertoldo, who had been a 
pupil of Donatello; and sending 
round to the art-bottegas in the 
city, desired that any of the youths 
who were inclined towards sculp- 
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ture, should come and study there. 
Among those who were sent by 
Ghirlandajo was Michael Angelo, 
who took to the clay and marble 
with an eagerness and rapid com- 
prehension that astonished every- 
body. “After a few days,” Vasari 
tells us, “the lad was so advanced 
as to attempt to copy a faun’s head 
in marble ; and though he had never 
before touched either marble or 
chisel, his attempt was so success- 
ful that the Magnifico was. star- 
tled. So pleased was he, that he 
began to banter the boy, remind- 
ing him that his faun was old 
and that old people lose their teeth, 
and that it was very unlikely that 
the jaw of his model could have 
been in such perfect condition. 
It seemed to Michael Angelo in 
his simplicity, loving and fearing 
the master as he did, that he meant 
what he said,’ Vasari adds; and 


his is the most agreeable version of 
the story, though there are others 


who represent the youthful Buona- 
rotti as doing that for policy which 
Vasari says he did out of his sim- 
plicity—a more natural explanation 
at so early an age. But whether 
simpleness or cunning, so it was, 
that the boy took the Magnifico’s 
hint, broke out some of his faun’s 
teeth, worked at the jaw to make it 
appear that they had dropped out, 
and putting the mask in Lorenzo’s 
way, waited, no doubt with a beat- 
ing heart, to see what he would say 
next time. The great man was de- 
lighted with the effect his joke had 
produced. It became one of his 
favourite stories which he told to 
his friends, and laughed at with 
kindly enjoyment; and he lost no 
time in showing his goodwill. He 
took the young artist into his house, 
where, we are told, he was treated 
like one of Lorenzo’s own chil- 
dren, and at the same time he 
gave the old Buonarotti an appoint- 
ment, providing thus for both father 
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and son. This good fortune lasted 
for four years, till Lorenzo’s death, 
during which time the boy-sculptor 
must have had many opportunities 
of self-improvement, and especially 
that of intercourse with the most 
cultivated men of his time, the wits 
and philosophers and connoisseurs 
who collected round Lorenzo’s table. 
When the Magnifico died, his un- 
worthy son and successcr Piero con- 
tinued his father’s patronage to the 
young artist, but not in Lorenzo’s 
princely way. Instead of great 
subjects in marble, Piero set the 
sculptor to make a statue of snow; 
which, however, considering that 
the artist was scarcely twenty, 
probably did not disturb ‘him so 
much as it has disturbed his wor- 
shippers since, as a slight to his 
great powers. 

When the Medici family were 
expelled from Florence, Michael 
Angelo seems to have been seized 
by a temporary panic, lest perhaps 
he, almost a member cf Lorenzo’s 
family, should share the disgrace 
and ruin which no doubt the 
party expected must follow the 
downfall of their head, as had al- 
ways happened heretofore; an un- 
necessary panic, as it happened, for 
Savonarola’s influence kept the de- 
mons of party retaliation in check. 
No doubt, however, the fright was 
good for the youth, enlarging his 
horizon by the sight of Venice and 
Bologna, in which last place he 
found a warm welcome. Shortly 
afterwards he was taken to Rome, 
where his fame had gone before him 
by means of a Cupid sold to Cardi- 
nal Riario as a genuine antique. 
Here, before he had reached the age 
of twenty-five, he executed the great 
Pieta in St Peter’s, still known as 
one of his most perfect works ; and, 
it is evident, by that and other pro- 
ductions got himself to so great a 
height of reputation that even his 
own city found it worth while to 
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remember and tempt him home 
again. This was done by a bribe 
of an entirely characteristic kind. 
A certain mass of marble which 
had been badly abozzato a hun- 
dred years before by Maestro Si- 
mone da Fiesole, whose intention 
it had been to make a giant out of 
the huge marble, nine braccia high, 
but who had only gone far enough 
to spoil it—had been left for all this 
time, a shapeless wreck, upon the 
hands of the Operai of the cathedral— 
the commissioners of works or build- 
ing committee, as we should call 
them. There had been talk of 
handing over the piece of valuable 
material thus rendered useless to 
Leonardo and various other sculp- 
tors ; but either Michael Angelo him- 
self, seeing possibilities in the stone, 
claimed the disposal of it, or the 
Operai, as the story says, feeling 
their fellow-citizen to have the first 
claim, offered it to him. The young 
man, as may easily be supposed, 
jumped at this chance of distinction. 
“Michael Angelo made a model 
in wax,” says Vasari, “of a young 
David with a sling, intended for the 
front of the palazzo, in order to show 
that, as he had defended his people 
and governed it with justice, so 
whosoever governed that city should 
boldly defend it and justly govern 
it. He began to execute this figure 
in the workshops of Santa Maria 
del Fiore, where he made a tower 
with wood and stone round the 
marble, and worked it out with- 
out being seen by any one.” 

No more congenial piece of work 
could have been imagined for him. 
Huge though the mass of marble 
was, it was so awkwardly shaped by 
the mistake of the old artist who 
had spoiled it, that it was no ordi- 
nary achievement to evolve out of 
it the splendidly proportioned and 
gigantic youth whom ;the young 
sculptor, all his energies stirred by 
the difficulty of the undertaking, 


saw in the stone. The failure of 
the material to afford full expres- 
sion to this heroic figure is apparent, 
we are told, in one of the shoulders 
of the “ David,” which ought “to 
advance a little further, and to be 
more fully rounded, but which is 
flat in consequence of the imper- 
fection of the marble, in which still 
appear the strokes of the chisel by 
which it was first so unskilfully 
begun. Certainly Michael Angelo 
performed a miracle,” says Vasari, 
“in thus resuscitating one who was 
dead.” This great work was begun 
in 1501, and erected in the place 
which it held till a very recent 
period, before the door of the Pal- 
azzo Vecchio, in 1504—“ a proof,” 
says one of the commentators, of 
the “terrible genius with which Di- 
vine Providence had endowed” the 
sculptor. There is a description 
of Michael Angelo’s work given 
years after this when he was an 
old man, which recurs forcibly 
to the mind when we _ endeay- 
our to realise the singular and 
striking scene which Vasari in- 
dicates: “I have seen Michael 
Angelo at the age of sixty... 
make more chips of marble fly 
about in a quarter of an hour than 
three of the strongest young sculp- 
tors could do in an hour—a thing 
almost incredible to him who has 
not seen it. He went to work with 
such impetuosity and fury of man- 
ner that I feared every moment to 
see the block split in pieces, It 
would seem as if, inflamed by the 
great idea which inspired him, this 
great man attacked with a species 
of fury the marble in which his 
statue lay concealed.” What, then, 
must have been the eager energy of 
the work when the young artist of 
twenty-five, shut up in the solitude 
of his huge shed with that con- 
torted mass of whiteness, storpiato 
and guastato by his predecessor, out 
of which his “David” was struggling, 
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getting limb and sinew gradually 
free, as blow after blow resounded 
on the stone—worked in a fury and 
passion of inventing, day after day, 
till the long throes were over and 
the imprisoned had got free ! 

With all this we are obliged to con- 
fess that the great “ David,” the pride 
of the Florentines, which stood so 
long white and strong against the 
stern Tuscan walls of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, gigantic in its roundness 
and force of youth, touches our heart 
individually in no wise, and is ab- 
solutely indifferent to us. We do 
not attempt to defend ourselves 
from the well-merited stigma of 
want of taste and artistic apprecia- 
tion, but freely acknowledge a per- 
sonal defect which fortunately is 
not general. But dulness of ad- 


miration in respect to the work pro- 
duced need not diminish the inter- 
est with which we regard its creation 
—the conflict of the sculptor with 
the spoiled marble out of which he 


forced the vast proportions of the 
young champion and patriot, against 
all hope or precedent ; as picturesque 
and interesting an incident as‘ any 
to be found in the annals of art. 
After this great effort in sculpture, 
the most remarkable that had been 
made since the awakening and re- 
vival of art, Michael Angelo seems 
to have turned off at once by ca- 
price of vature or sport of circum- 
stances to the other branch of his 
great craft, so different in its re- 
quirements from the grandeur and 
stillness of sculpture. Circumstances 
no doubt had. to do with the com- 
position of the great cartoon in- 
tended for the decoration of that 
hall of the Consiglio Maggiore which 
Savonarola had built, and in which 
he spent the last night of his life ; 
but no doubt he was simply return- 
ing to his original profession when he 
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accepted the commission for that pic- 
ture, now in the tribune of the 
Uffizi, about whigh Angelo Doni, 
the friend of Raphael, for whom 
it was painted, endeavoured to 
bargain with such disastrous effect, 
the haughty painter doubling his 
price, like the Sibyl, for every 
reduction attempted to be made. 
Both these compositions, however, 
bear traces of the characteristic 
method of the sculptor. The un- 
comfortable strain of attitude in 
the Virgin of the Uffizi detracts 
greatly from the beauty of the pic- 
ture; but in the cartoon the sculp- 
turesque treatment is in perfect 
accord with the subject, which 
represents a party of soldiers bath- 
ing, and suddenly disturbed by the 
appearance of the enemy. Scraps of 
this only have come down to poster- 
ity, the cartoon having been torn in 
pieces, according to Vasari, by the 
envious hands of the sculptor Baccio 
Bandinelli, whom it would be ab- 
surd to speak of now as a rival of 
Buonarotti, though he considered 
himself as such in his day. The 
companion cartoon designed by 
Leonardo da Vinci has met with a 
similar fate, and is only known to 
us in a fragment copied by Rubens, 
and known as the “ Battle of the 
Standard.” The most perfect idea of 
what Michael Angelo’s cartoon was, 
is to be seen from an old copy in the 
possession of the Earl of Leicester, 
which has been engraved, and of 
which Mr. Black gives a photograph 
in his beautiful book.* These pic- 
tures mark but an episode in the 
life of the great artist. It pleased 
him to put away one tool and take 
up another—transferring to the can- 
vas the grand forms and muscular 


‘development of sculpture, and, curi- 


ously enough, revenging himself for 
the stillness of the one in the vehe- 
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ment action of the other. Neither 
Leonardo’s picture nor his own was 
ever executed. 

Immediately after this interval of 
painting occurred that encounter of 
two of the most notable men of their 
time, which has given a striking and 
amorous page to the history of 
art. Julius II., probably some 
years after his accession to the 
Papacy, took the great sculptor, 
whose temper and character were 
not unlike his own, into his em- 
ployment, in order that he might 
glorify himself with a tomb worthy 
his own estimate of his greatness— 

a most wise precaution for all who 
share the impulse of posthumous 
vanity. The Pope and the artist 
were a fit pair to meet in that great 
old Rome, so full of memories; and 
the warlike narrative of their friend- 
ship and quarrels, hot on both 
sides, yet on neither without a 


mixture of genuine regard and lik- 
ing, is full of interest and character. 


Its beginning, however, was not of 
an agreeable kind. Excited by 
hopes of a splendid work, not less 
honourable to himself than to Pope 
Julius, Michael Angelo had first to 
betake himself for eight dreary pro- 
bationary months to the marble 
country of Carrara to choose the 
blocks for his statues, and to get 
them painfully conveyed to the sea, 
to be sent off to Rome. In this 
exile, during which it is easy to 
imagine the eager anticipation of 
the great sculptor, held, as it were, 
in the leash, and unable to get to 
work, though with such wealth of 
virgin material round him, he had 
hard ado, Vasari tells us, to keep 
himself from striking out witb those 
fiery vehement strokes of his, some 
huge abozzo in the white rocks of 
a cave, as a memorial of himself 
and his weary vigil. What pil- 
grimages we should all have made 
to that powdery waste had he left 
some such vast mysterious image 


as the uncompleted “ Day” of San 
Lorenzo, to keep the world in mind 
of the long days he passed there 
among the “rough marble of those 
precious caverns! The blocks 
which he sent to Rome half filled 
the piazza of St. Pietro; and as 
soon as the artist was released from 
the labour of collecting them, he 
rushed at his more congenial work 
con grande animo, Such was the 
eagerness of both artist and patron, 
that a communication,“ a bridge,” as 
Vasari calls it, was made between 
the Vatican and the great shed 
in the piazza which had _ been 
erected over the sculptor and the 
marble which he attacked in a sacred 
fury of creation. It is not difficult 
to understand how the perpetual 
intrusion, at any moment, however 
critical, of such a visitor as the 
fiery old Pope, with the licence of 
age added to that of absolute power, 
inquiring, criticising, praising and 
blaming with more zeal than know- 
ledge, must have gone far to drive 
the ‘equally fiery young sculptor half 
frantic by times, when he had to 
suspend his chivel, and subdue his 


Suria, and listen to all his Holiness 


might choose to say. Perhaps an 
impatient word burst from him at 
some especially unpropitious visit, 
which nettled Julius; but at all 
events, when a new arrival of mar- 
ble from Carrara made it necessary 
for the sculptor to get money from 
the Pope, his Holiness was busy and 
could not see him. This was re- 
peated two or three times, at first 
to the surprise, and afterwards to 
the furious indignation, of Michael 
Angelo, who felt himself as great 
and independent as either prince or 
pope. “You don’t know who it is 
to whom you refuse admittance,” a 
wondering bystander said at last in 
his hearing to the lackey who shut 
him out, “eT know him very well, 
but Iam here to obey my orders,” 
said the man. Michael Angelo turned 
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away breathing fire and flame, and 
bidding the Tac key tell the . Pope 
that if he wanted him he must send 
for him, went off to his house, where 
he gave his servants orders to sell 
everything to the Jews, and left 
Rome instantly, riding all through 
the night in hot haste, and never 
drawing bridle till he reached Tuscan 
soil. As it proved, he had taken 
the only wise course ; for he had 
scarcely reached Poggibonsi on the 
Florentine frontier, when no less 
than five couriers arrived one after 
the other, with letters from Julius 
recalling him. But the sculptor 
was no less proud than the Pope; 
all the messengers could get from 
him was a brief note of reply, 
proudly informing his Holiness 
that it was impossible for him 
who had been “cacciato via come 
un tristo,” to go back again ; 
after which he made his way to 
Florence, settling down in his old 
quarters, it would seem, with all the 
haughty sadness of an injured man. 

Notwithstanding this tremen- 
dous breach between them, how- 
ever, a certain hankering after each 
other is visible between the two 
who were so fitly mated. Michael 
Angelo betook himself to the 
work which he had left to obey 
the summons of Julius, work- 
ing sullenly at the cartoon, it is 
said, which he had not finished ; 
while the Pope, on his side, wrote 
angry letters to the Signoria, de- 
manding that his artist “should be 
sent back. At the end of three 
months Julius came to Bologna, 
and here the odd quarrel came to a 
characteristic conclusion. Persuaded 
by Soderini the Gonfaloniere, who 
had already shown himself much 
his friend, and moved by the patri- 
otic fear of involving his country in 
the dispute, Mic hael Angelo was in- 
duced to go to B ologna, ead present 
himself before his great adv ersary. 
Evidently this time the entrée was 


not refused to him. When he 
reached the presence-chamber the 
artist knelt down,.apparently not 
venturing to speak. His Holiness 
cast a sidelong look at him, lower- 
ing and sdegnato. “Instead of 
coming to us, thou hast waited till 
we came to thee,” he said gloomily. 
Then Michael Angelo took heart of 
grace to ask pardon, no doubt a 
hard thing to bend his mind to; 
and the two proud men, neither 
willing to make a step too far, yet 
both longing to be friends, were 
silent for an angry and anxious mo- 
ment ; when happily one of those 
conciliating courtiers who are always 
to be found where princes are, 
ready to smooth away every diffi- 
culty, interposed with ingratiating 
folly. “Forgive him,” said this 
Polonius — bishop, monsignor, or 
simple retainer, it does not matter 
which ; “ your Holiness knows that 
these kind of men are poor ignorant 
creatures, and good for nothing ex- 
cept in their art.” Quick as light- 
ning the Pope turned upon the fool- 
ish mediator. “It is thou who art 
ignorant!” he cried, delighted no 
doubt to have some third person to 
relieve his mind upon—and turning 
the meddler out of the room, forth- 
with gave Michael Angelo his bless- 
ing, and received him gladly back 
into full favour. 

Thus ended the quarrel with a 
humorous transference of guilt, 
which no doubt filled the old Pope 
with glee. As a pledge of their 
renewed union, the sculptor made a 
statue of his patron in bronze for 
the town, which is described by all 
who saw it as of the most admirable 
force and likeness. Julius himself, 
with his usual half-amused _half- 
angry clear-sightedness, is said 
to have asked, when he saw this 
representation of himself, and espe- 
cially the proud and spirited | ac- 
tion of the right hand, which was 
elevated, whether he was supposed 
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to be blessing or cursing? Michael 
Angelo, with unusual courtiership, 
replied that his Holiness was warn- 
ing the people of Bologna to be up- 
on their good behaviour; and asked 
whether he should place a book in 
the left hand. “No,” said Julius, 
in high good-humour—* not a book, 
but a sword, for I am no man of 
letters.” The reconciliation, it is 
evident, had united these two 
minds, so original and vigorous, 
more closely than before. There is 
another story, less pleasant, of this 
statue, which did not long survive, 
being injured in a riot, and finally 
recast into a cannon, called from it 
La Giulia. Francia, who was of 
Bologna, where still his pictures are 
the inheritance of the city, was 
brought to see the image of Pope 
Julius, as no doubt the whole popu- 
lation was, one way or other ; and, 
whether by inadvértence or by 
jealousy, called it, “uno bellis- 
simo getto”—a very fine cast—as if, 
says Vasari, he praised the bronze 
more than the art. Michael Angelo 
was not the man to accept such poor 
commendations. He answered hot- 
ly that his material was no more to 
him than were the colours with 
which he worked to Francia him- 
self. ‘You and Cossa are two 
solemn blockheads,” the enraged 
artist added, in the presence of 
several gentilhomini, to the con- 
fusion of the artist. Even this 
does not seem to have satisfied 
his wrath. Shortly after he saw a 
son of Francia’s, a very handsome 
lad, to whom he exclaimed with as 
much bad taste as injustice, “Thy 
father does better in flesh and blood 
than on canvas!” We are disposed 
to hope that Francia was not jealous 
but only confused by the greatness 
of the presence in which he found 
himself, and that Michael Angelo, 
when his passion was over, recognis- 
ed the cruel injustice of his retort. 
Meanwhile, according to the story, 
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mischief was brewing against the 
sculptor in Rome. Vasari, who is 
so often incorrect, may well have 
lapsed here, as contemporary writers 
so often do, into imputation of 
motives for which no proof can be 
offered ; and that Michael Angelo 
himself held the same opinion is no 
great proof in its favour. According 
to Vasari, then, the architect Bra. 
mante, who was Raphael’s relation 
and Michael Angelo’s enemy, had 
ere now interposed to arrest the pro- 
gress he was making,—first, by per- 
suading Pope Julius ‘that it was un- 
lucky for a man to build his own 
sepulcbre in his lifetime ; and second- 
ly, by representing that the then 
existing cathedral of San Pietro was 
too small to receive fitly the great 
groups already partially executed, 
for the completion of which all 
those blocks of purest marble of 
Carrara encumbered the piazza, 
The San Pietro of that day was not 
the great temple with which we are 
now acquainted, and which from all 
the adjacent heights shows its great 
dome, the only distinctly visible 
object upon the vast level of the 
Campagna, the one thing which is 
tome. The older church was an 
ancient Roman basilica founded by 
Constantine, rich and splendid with 
antique marbles, but not raising it- 
self in imposing height, the genius 
of the city, like the present edifice. 
We speak of our own age as care- 
less of the monuments of the past, 
and with still warmer zeal we rave 
against that eighteenth century 
which the fashionable caprice of 
the present day is beginning to re- 
habilitate. But even the eighteenth 
century with all its Vandalism did 
nothing which can be compared to 
the daring of the sixteenth—the 
Renaissance age—in which, without 
a pause or compunction, the old 
basilica of Constantine, the earliest 
cradle of the faith, was pulled to 
pieces, in order to place on its site a 
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pran-new cathedral. Pope Julius 
and his advisers did this en gaieté du 
ceur, without a single pause of con- 
sideration or alarm; and it was nat- 
ural that with such a tremendous en- 
terprise on his hands, Julius should 
cease to be anxious shout his sepul- 
chre, especially as for the moment 
there was no place to put it, had it 
been even more near completion. 
So much of the story is fact and 
indisputable. Bramante, however, 
did not stop here; and Vasari 
attributes to the architect the too 
cunning notion that the Florentine 
artist should be invited to change 
bis trade—which, however, he had 
already been known to do of his 
own will—to put aside the chisel 
with which he had wrought such 
wonders, and to take to painting in- 
stead, with the idea of thus securing 
a downfall for the pride of the 
man who had_ shown himself 
unrivalled and above all competi- 
tors in marble. With this in- 
tention Bramante is said to have 
suggested to the Pope the idea 
of filling the Sistine Chapel, the 
private chapel of the Papacy, with 
frescoes, in remembrance of Pope 
Sixtus, the uncle of Julius—and 
of confiding the execution of them 
to Michael Angelo, This subtle 
attempt to ruin the artist by forcing 
him into the work which has be- 
come almost his highest distinc- 
tion, is too fine surely, even for a 
keen Italian brain of the sixteenth 
century inspired by the profound- 
est hostility ; and good Vasari, who 
is so often assailed by his critics, 
may, it is to be hoped, be as wrong 
in this as he is often in the more 
innocent particulars of dates. But, 
anyhow, whatever the cause might 
be, itis certain that Pope Julius, leav- 
ing the marbles of his sepulchre for 
the time—and indeed throwing off 
all thought of sepulchres altogether 
in the delicht and splendour of these 
hew undertakings, which surely 
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must have had power enough to 
keep an old man alive if anything 
could—ordained with imperious yet 
flattering tyranny that his Floren- 
tine, and no other,—not Raphael, 
though Raphael too was a favourite, 
—should paint his uncle’s chapel, 
the . place which he used for his 
own devotions, such as they were. 
Michael Angelo was profoundly 
disappointed by this change of 
plan. He had made his design 
for the tomb —a design to our 
eyes by no means remarkakle for 
its beauty—in the classic taste of 
the time; and his whole heart 
was in his marble, which he 
had chosen so carefully, quarried, 
and made roads for, and super- 
intended in every stage of its pro- 
gress, and out of which he had 
already got four finished figures, 
and eight more which were aboz- 
zato, just in that stage of sugges- 
tiveness which delights a true 
artist’s soul. But ‘nothing that 
could be said would turn the old 
Pope from his determination, and 
probably, after their recent breach, 
Michael Angelo had no desire to 
break with “the kind old despot 
again. He submitted, therefore, 
with one fling at Bramante, who 
could not fix the scaffolding neces- 
sary for him without making holes 
in the roof, till the sculptor, de- 
lighted with the passing triumph, 
invented on the spot the necessary 
means, and humbled his rival on 
the eve of the undertaking into 
which he no doubt believed that 
rival had helped to force him—a 
characteristic pleasure. 

To tell the story of the Sistine 
frescoes would be too long, though 
it is full of the same quaint humour 
as distinguishes all Michael Angelo’s 
intercourse with Pope Julius. They 
quarrelled perpetually over it, the 
painter refusing to uncover his 
work, the Pope insisting on seeing 
it, making perpetual invasions even 
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upon the dangerous footing of those 
scaffoldings from which once, in a 
fit of passion, he threatened to 
throw the great workman down. 
More than once it hung on the 
balance of a chance whether the 
artist would rush off, as he had 
done before, and leave his patron to 
get the works finished as he could. 
But, as all the world knows, they 
were completed at length, to the 
admiration of Christendom, and 
the great content and glory of Pope 
Julius, whose perpetual inte rrup- 
tions and aggravations must on the 
whole, one would imagine, have 
kept the painter amused through 
his long and exciting labour, and 
which add a sparkle of kindly 
nature and character to the graver 
record, “Oh, truly happy age of 
ours!” cries Vasari; “oh blessed 
workmen, who in your own time 
have been able to enlighten the 
dimness of your eyes at the fountain 
of so much light, and to see growing 
softly before you by degrees all that 
was difficult in this marvellous 
and singular work!” If Bramante 
moved the Pope to it out of a 
malicious intent to ruin Michael 
Angelo, no scheme could have 
failed more sigualiy: the frescoes 
of the Sistine left him as unique in 
painting as he had been in marble, 
and filled all Italy with admiration 
and pride. 

Not even now, however, could the 
cherished work over which he had 
spent so much thought, the tomb of 
Julius, get accomplished. The Pope 
died only a few months after the 
completion of the roof of the Sistine 
Chapel, leaving to two of his 
nephews, both cardinals, the charge 
of completing, but con minor de- 
segno, this memorial of himself, 
to which Michael Angelo was but 
too anxious to give up his time 
and labour for love of the work, 
and for love of the Pope who had 
scolded and thwarted and loved 


him. The new Pope, however, 
Leo X., a Medici, one of the family 
to whow Michael Angelo owed his 
beginning in art, stopped the exe- 
cution even of -this “minor de. 
sign,” and sent him back to Fio- 
rence to take in ‘hand the magni- 
ficent new works of embellishment 
and completion, by which the 
Church of San Lorenzo there was 
to be turned into a shrine for the 
Medici, and celebration of their great- 
ness, now raised into loftier elevation 
than ever by the accession of the 
new Pope. These Medici had been 
banished from Florence with scorn 
and hatred eighteen years before; 
they had been ‘kept at bay ever since 
by the struggling republic, who fear- 
ed them as her worst enemics, with 
a just appreciation of the persistent 
purpose of the race to make them- 
selves reigning princes of the city, 
which Cosimo and Lorenzo had ruled 
astutely by means of the old forms of 
constitutional liberty. Slowly and 
surely, however, while the republic 
laboured with its cumbrous _hier- 
archy of rulers, the chief of whom 
was changed every two movths, to 
the great hindrance of public busi- 
ness, the fallen house began to 
right itself, as rising dynasties have 
a way of doing “and, aided by 
Pope Julius whan Florence had 
thwarted and offended, again got 
footing in the city, in the disastrous 
year 1512, the same year in which 
the Sistine frescoes were finished. 
The dangerous race were admitted as 
“private citizens only ”—a_ trans- 
parent fiction in which nobody 
believed—and were surrounded by 
mercenary troops, who cowed the 
city, which, with her best men ban- 
ished, and her moment of fate ar- 
rived, fell helpless into their hands, 
The first thing the Medici did was 
to dissolve the Consiglio, Maggiore, 
instituted by Savonarola, and which 
perhaps ha rd not proved so suce essful 
as had been hoped—and to establis sh 
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a servile government, by means of 
the old farce of a public Parla- 
mento, which was the ancient way 
of flattering the foolish masses 
into support of despotism. When, 
however, on the death of Julius, the 
Cardinal Medici was made Pope, 
Florence, dazzled by the elevation 
of the first Florentine who had ever 
cecupied the Holy See, almost for 
very pride forgave the Medici. It 
was at this moment that Michael 
Angelo was suddenly sent away 
from the work in Rome, to which 
he felt himself bound both in hon- 
our and gratitude. Leo was a man 
of very different calibre from his 
imperious, eager, and warlike pre- 
decessor. Though he has got much 
false fame as the most cultivated 
and elegant of Popes, there was in 
him no such naive magnificence, no 
such impatient curiosity and love 
of vast and splendid things, as had 
thrust Pope Julius into all manner 
of noble undertakings, Family 
pride and a politic intention to 
please and amuse the Florentines 
till the chains should be safely 
riveted on their shoulders, would 
seem to have moved him more than 
any real appreciation of the great 
sculptor’s powers. 

Leo’s commission was of little 
advantage or pleasure to Michael 
Angelo, whose submission and 
obedience to the new Pope’s orders, 
so unlike his proud _ rebellion 
against Julius, betray at once not 
only his own advancing age and 
lessening courage, but the melan- 
choly failure of that free Florence 
which no longer had the power to 
protect her sons, and the heaviness 
of those bonds of ancient gratitude 
and friendship, which the generous 
spirit cannot shake off, however un- 
worthy may be the heirs of an un- 
forgotten benefactor. Once more 
the great artist had to take his 
weary way to Carrara, or still worse 
to Serravezza in the Florentine ter- 
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ritory, where marble had been found 
—a withdrawal of custom from the 
lord of Carrara, which brought the 
enmity of that potentate upon the 
sculptor ; and to make roads for the 
conveyance of the marble, and block 
out columns never to be used, and 
banish himself to the savage wild- 
ness of these hills in the very height 
of his glory and power. The only 
distinct memorial of this wretched 
interval, in which he kept coming 
and going between Florence and 
the quarries, chafing at the thousand 
delays, and longing to get back to 
real work, is the finestre inginoc- 
chiate of the Florentine paiaces— 
the ironwork, formed like a kneel- 
ing figure, which every visitor of 
Florence must have remarked, a 
picturesque feature of the streets— 
which the great sculptor invented 
at some stray moment, throwing 
his great imagination into the hum- 
blest as into the highest art. 

Leo’s pontificate lasted nine 
years; and this period remains like 


a great desert in Michael Angelo’s 
life dividing its grander activities, 
a curious evidence of that pontiff’s 


patronage of art. And after Leo 
came the short and unhappy reign 
of poor Pope Adrian, a good, 
pious, humble-minded Teuton, as 
much out of place in that corrupt 
and splendid court as it is possible 
to conceive. During this short in- 
terval of quict, the artist returned, 
it is said, to those marbles of the 
Julian tomb which lay so heavy 
on his mind and conscience, and 
which he seemed fated never to 
complete. The second Medici Pope, 
Clement VIL. was elected in 1528, 
on Adrian’s death ; and it is to him 
finally that the world owes what 
is perhaps Michael Angelo’s most 
wonderful work, the tombs of 
the Medici in San Lorenzo, with 
those marvellous allegorical figures, 
which, if they have ever been 
equalled, have certainly never been 
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surpassed, either in ancient or in 
modern art. But before we reach 
this magnificent and melancholy 
climax of the sculptor’s powers, 
there intervenes an episode at once 
in his personal history and in that 
of his country, without which it is 
less easy to understand their mean- 
ing, and to give to his character its 
full dev elopment. 

Clement VII. was unfortunate. 
He had not the wisdom of combina- 
tion which distinguished his great 
kinsman Lorenzo, and the times were 
not favourable. Twice over he was 
driven into the castle of St. Angelo 
forsafety; once by personal enemies, 
the second time by the German 
army, which sacked Rome, and 
sickened the world by its atrocities. 
Florence, which had been chafing 
under the re-established rule of his 
family, seized the moment of the 
Pope’s downfall to make one despe- 
rate effort for emancipation. The 


young representatives of the Me- 


dici were sent out of the city, the 
Great Council was restored, the 
popular government reconstituted, 
and for a moment it seemed possi- 
ble that Florence might again tri- 
umph, and her old liberties be 
restored. Then burst forth once 
more, after the long interval of 
thirty years, the strenuous religious 
impulse which Savonarola had given, 
and which—sternly suppressed and 
held down both by the republicans 
of the other party, who had killed 
the prophet, and by the depraved 
and despotic Medici—had endured 
throughout all persecutions. The 
Piagnoni pa:ty, the Puritans of the 
time, was made up of the surviving 
followers of the prophet, and their 
sons and successors; and to this 
party belonged the new Gonfalon- 
iere, Niccclo Capponi, of the same 
family as that bold Piero Capponi 
who defied France in Savonarola’s 
time. Appoirted to this . high 
office at a crisis which somewhat 
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resembled that memorable revolu- 
tion through which Savonarola had 
piloted the republic, Capponi saw 
nothing better to do than to throw 
himself back upon the traditions 
of that most glorious moment of 
recent Florentine history; and, 
when the struggle recommenced, 
he electrified the great popular 
assembly by proposing to the newly 
appointed Council that they should 
elect Jesus Christ as king of 
Florence! The Consiglio Maggiore 
was Savonarola’s special institution, 
and the memory of a man so great 
had sunk deep into the heart of the 
people. All the enthusiasm of old 
surged up to answer this appeal: 

with a quaint regularity, such as con- 
trasts strangely with the fervour of 
popular passion, they put the pro- 
posal to the vote ; and out of eleven 
hundred citizens only eighteen drop- 
ped the white bean of dissent, and 
rejected the heavenly monarch. A 
memorial of the election was still, 
until very recent times, engraved 
over the doorway of the Palazzo 
Vecchio—the monogram of Christ, 
sign of the only kingship which 
Florence would allow; and once 
more “ Viva Jesu Christo nostro 
Re !” was shouted about the streets 
as in the days of the prophet. This 
singular echo of the one only stren- 
uous attempt ever made, entirely in- 
dependent of party, to establish on 
a sound basis the freedom of Flo- 
rence, has a ring of despair in it, as 
echoes so often have; but it ani- 
mated the town to its last great 
struggle, as perhaps nothing else 
could have done. The name of Sa- 
vonarola was still a word to conjure 
withal; for no Florentine whose 
judgment was worth having, not 
the most hostile to him, not Machia- 
velli even or Guicciardini, could de- 
spise the prophet, or think of him as 
a vulgar fanatic. His genius, his high 
honour and enthusiastic love of free- 
dom, were as undeniable as his power. 
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After the Emperor’s forces had 
done their worst on Rome, and 
paralysed the power of the Pope, to 
the great comfort of all who with- 
stood the Medici, one of those 
sudden transformations came about 
which destroy all schemes and make 
all calculations vain. The belli- 
gerent powers after doing their 
worst paused and softened, and a 
great peacemaking and reunion 
took place,—a union which filled 
Florence with fear and horror—Flo- 
rence, which had made alliances with 
France according to her traditionary 
policy, and had made herself doubly 
objectionable to the Pope, both as 
Pope and as Medici. For some 
time she hoped that France would 
help her; but by-and-by France 


too made peace, and the alarmed 
republic found herself standing out 
against a world of foes, the Pope 
breathing threats and penalties, and 
all the retainers and hangers-on of 
the Medici getting ready to return 


in double force. Perhaps the fact 
that they had already sinned be- 
yond reach of forgiveness against 
Clement and his kinsfolk, helped 
the Florentines to maintain a stead- 
fast face in a moment of such 
danger, Their lives or their pos- 
sessions, or both, were forfeit any- 
how; in any case, exile and social 
destruction was the best they could 
expect; and in very desperation, a 
strenuous resistance was determined 
on, At least, for the moment, they 
were free from the hated presence 
of the Medici, and to defend their 
city was the sole possibility that 
remained to them. The very foun- 
dation of the new alliance between 
the Pope and, the Emperor was a 
contract for the marriage of Alex- 
ander, the illegitimate representative 
of the Medici, with Margaret, the 
illegitimate daughter of the Emperor 
—the two to be sovereigns of Flor- 
enee, no longer under any pretence 
of republican liberty, but openly 
VOL. CXVIII.—NO. DCCXX. 
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and simply as duke and duchess, 
Such news as this was enough to 
make the most timid burgher fight. 
The Florentine’ sprang to arms 
with universal consent. They 
called their best men to counsel, 
collected all possible means of de- 
fence, and prepared to do grim 
battle for their liberties. The most 
available way to the city was over 
the leafy hill of San Miniato, which 
even at that distant period was gay 
with smiling villas, the country- 
houses of the wealthy citizens; and 
here, accordingly, the first thoughts 
of the defenders turned. From San 
Miniato even the fecble artillery of 
the time must soon have made an 
end of the beautiful town below; 
and the fortification of this weak 
point was the first step. Michael 
Angelo was as near idle as it was in 
his nature to be at the time, design- 
ing fenestre inginocchiate, and work- 
ing languidly at Pope Julius’s tomb. 
It would be a strange idea now to- 
select the greatest artist of the age 
as the natural constructor of forti- 
fications for a threatened city; but 
there was nothing strange in it then. 
Ile was appointed commissary- 
general of the fortifications ; and im- 
mediately set to work upon them 
with neither hesitation nor doubt of © 
his own powers, It is true he had 
been a retainer of the Medici, cher- 
ished and nurtured by them; but 
all the descendants of his patron 
Lorenzo had died out, and any 
loyalty he may have still felt to- 
wards that great name was claimed 
by no representative. The young 
Medici were bastards; the Pon- 
tiffs of the name had wasted his 
time and spoiled his existence ; and 
duty to his native city was infinitely 
beyond any shred of youthful at- 
tachment to them or rather to their 
relations, which might have deterred . 
the artist, had they treated him. 
better, from working against them. . 
Fortunately, however, for Florence 
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and himself, the two Popes had done 
nothing to perpetuate the hereditary 
friendship ; and thus Michael Angelo 
was left at liberty to work for and 
think of his country alone. 

From the broad and peaceful road 
which rounds the base of San Mini- 
ato the traveller may still see traces 
of dark masonry stretching upwards, 
overgrown by the facile vegetation 
of Italy. These are the last remains 
ofjthe walls which the great sculp- 
tor built. He traced the line of his 
defences through all the peaceful 
wealth of the hillside, and even 
posted cannon upon the top of the 
tower which looks so serenely over 
Florence, peacefully guarding the 
dead who lie there wreathed and 
covered with ¢mmortelles, and dis- 
tinguished by those fond inscrip- 
tions to which the Italian tongue 
lends a certain grace. The sun 
blazes on those stony graves all gay 
with uncongenial ornament, and 
‘shows us nowadays nothing but 


pretty villas peeping out from clouds 
of soft foliage—the olive-gardens 
and wealthy orchards of the Codli, 
the suburban slopes which Florence 


loves. She loved them even then in 
her moment of trouble three hundred 
and fifty years ago, and had covered 
them with pleasant houses, with 
peaceful monasteries, with gardens 
and fountains and greenness, But 
in the opening of 1529, when eyery- 
thing was at its sweetest, bands 
of young men with hatchet and 
hammer were set to work on the 
fair hill side to cut down their 
own houses, their own trees, every- 
thing which stood in the way of 
the defence. It is touching to find 
that when they had nearly pulled 
to pieces the convent of San Salvi, 
on the roadside—that convent at the 
door of which Corso Donati fell 
dead two centuries before—they 
paused before a fresco painted there 
‘quite recently by Andrea del Sarto, 
.and spared the half-ruined walls for 
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the sake of the picture, like true 
art-loving Florentines. But they 
did not spare those villas which 
were as the apple of his eye to each 
good burgher who possessed them. 
Michael Angelo was sent off in the 
midst of these heart- rending clear- 
ings to Ferrara to study the forti- 
fications there as an aid to his 
work, and was received with great 
courtesy by Duke Alfonso,who play- 
fully called him his prisoner, pro- 
posing with flattering grace the 
ransom of a picture to be painted 
when time permitted. When he 
returned to his work on San 
Miniato, the conflict had begun. 
A curious life he must have led 
at this exciting time. From his 
engineer’s work on the hill among 
the demolished villas and down- 
trodden gardens, when he could 
escape from trench and_battle- 
ment, he hurried down to his 
studio and solaced himself with an 
hour’s work at one of the Julian 
statues, or diverted his thoughts 
from the troubles of the time by 
that allegorical Leda, which he 
had begun to paint for the Duke 
of Ferrara; and when such escape 
was impossible, on the very heights 
themselves, amid his workmen dig- 
ging and building round him, the 
great artist employed his impatient 
hands in a bas-relief of a winged 
Victory, giving his orders, chisel in 
hand, and turning back to his own 
creative labor when he had measured 
a trench or watched the strengthen- 
ing of an outwork. Had victory 
been with the Florentine arms, what 
noble place had that abozzo been 
worthy of, carved in the free air, 
within the walls that. stood for the 
defence, not of Florence only, but 
of all hope and freedom for the Tus- 
ean race! As it was, this Victory 
—poor image of the true—perished 
somewhere in the tumult of defeat, . 
and exists no more. 

For Florence was conquered, as 
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everybody knows, by panic and 
treachery—fit weapons of the Med- 
ici—more than by arms; and her 
long aud glorious career came to a 
close, never to revive again, under 
the ignoble sway of an illegitimate 
duke—not even a lawful Medici, 
though wearing in their right the 
first coronet of princely authority 
which had ever been acknowledged 
in the free city. The Medici slew, 
confiscated, and imprisoned, as was 
their nature, as everybody had done 
before them; and Michael Angelo 
was one of those who had to keep 
in hiding—it is said in the tower of 
San Niccold Oltr’arno—for some time 
after. But at length it came to the 
recollection of Pope Clement that 
S. Lorenzo and the family tombs 
were still uncompleted, and that 
there was but one Buonarotti in the 
world. Accordingly, he sent his 
emissaries to seek the sculptor, with 
orders to say nothing to him ex- 
cept that his usual allowance was 


waiting for him, and that he ought 


to attend to his work. What 
Michael Angelo replied to the man 
who first told him so, we are not 
informed; but hiding breaks the 
strongest spirit, and he returned 
to his work, as he was told to do, 
in silence, working with a sombre 
Furia at the great figures in the 
sacristy, by means of which, as no 
other man in Florence was capable 
of doing, he could write in majestic 
despair the tragedy of Florence, 
how hope had departed, how life 
had become a desert, and how it 
was hard to struggle into waking 
consciousness, but good to sleep 
and to forget—nay, better, best of 
all, to be of stone, and feel no more, 

This is the burden of the famous 
figures which all the world has 
thronged to look at since, and 
which few, we imagine, have parted 
from lightly or without a profound 
impression. Of the men to whom 
so sublime a monument has been 
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raised, who knows anything, or 
cares to know? the monument is 
not to an ingonsiderable Giulio or 
Lorenzo, but to the great city which 
had struggled and erred so long, 
which had gone astray and repented 
and suffered and erred again, but al- 
ways mightily, with full tide of life 
in her veins and consciousness in her 
heart ; until now the time had come 
when she was dead and past, chained 
down by icy oppression in a living 
grave. Michael Angelo saw that 
hope was ended in Florence; no more 
eager conspiracies, no more fortunate 
chances, no other bold burgher or 
inspired prophet to break her chains ; 
but the lethargy of death, the chill 
of the tomb, the very stupidity of 
unconsciousness, was to be her fate. 
“How doth the city sit solitary 
that was full of people!” he might 
have cried, as Dante did when 
the death of Beatrice darkened 
heaven and earth to the poet; but 
with a deeper reason. Buonarotti 
said nothing; he took the marble 
which he had quarried out at 
Serravezza, weary yet not despair- 
ing—and with the fire of grief in his 
eyes put forth his sombre strength 
upon it, and rent out of its white 
depths the symbols of his despair, 
—not after the model of that still 
beauty of the Greek, the passior- 
less godhead of pure line and 
form, the material poetry of a stony 
perfection. The four great fig- 
ures of Day and Night, Twilight 
and Dawn, are instinct with the 
sentiment of modern thought, that 
profound struggle of feeling which 
ancient art eschews. As we look 
at them, suggestions, not one but 
many, pour into our minds, of mor- 
tal conflict, anguish, and hopelessness 
—of a fatigue and despair of the 
soul which go infinitely beyond the 
most intolerable weariness of the 
body ;. yet of the inevitable waking, 
the acceptance of our burden and 
penalty which nature and Provi- 
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dence alike ‘impose upon men, 
Night sleeps, but it is the sleep of 
a sublime despair; wot rest, but 
oblivion of ill, is what the great 
slumberer has desired, yet sorrow 
unforgotten hovers upon the very 
stillness of her exhaustion: and with 
what pain upon her beautiful brow 
that sad Aurora wakes! not the rosy- 
fingered Aurora of the classics, but 
a heavy mortal Dawn, rousing her- 
self painfully, reluctantly, to meet 
the care which is awake before her. 
What anguish, what mortal conflict, 
what forced assent to the cruel laws 
of nature—submission, yet resistance, 
—a duty compulsory and terrible, 
yet not to be cast off, and which the 
sufferer accepts, though she loathes 
it, too strong in honour and right 
to shirk the needful act, whatever 
it may be! All this, and more 
than this, is in these gigantic yet 
beautiful figures ; and, again, a some- 
thing additional in the great Day, 
bursting Herculean from his stony 
prison, half hewn, nothing known 
of him but the broad brow and re- 
solute eyes, and those vast limbs 
which are not yet free from the cohe- 
sion of the marble, though alive with 
such strain of action. Here is the 
second great poem of Florence, self- 
utterance and revelation of a mighty 
intellect overpowered by mortal sad- 
ness, yet incapable, how painful 
soever the exertion, of failing to 
the claims of life and nature. The 
spectator who remembers what was 
the fate of his country and what his 
own—compelled, both man and city, 
to come back after the defeat of all 
their hopes, to the perpetually re- 
curring task, to bear the burden 
that every day brought with it—will 
gaze with reverence and an cnoo- 
bling pang of feeling at this great 





* “Grato m’é I’ sonno, ec pit: l’esser di sasso 
Mentre che l danno e la yergogna dura; 
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setting forth before heaven and 
earth of the weird of humanity ; not 
like those mysterious and awful 
pangs of the divine Sufferer, with the 
representation of which that age was 
so familiar, and which it beheld 
wherever it turned imaged forth in 
highest and in rudest art, —but 
something almost more bitter, as 
being less holy, involuntary, and 
aimless—anguish bearing no fruit or 
recompense either to God or man, 
He who can stand unmoved in pre- 
sence of these wonderful creations, 
or leave them without a sense of 
something learnt and felt beyond 
the usual lessons and emotions of 
ordinary life, passes our comprehen- 
sion, They mark the climax of 
Michael Angelo’s genius, the height 
of power and expression beyond 
which it was not given to him or 
any other mortal man to reach. 
Lest we may be supposed to im- 
pute too much meaning, as it is so 
easy to do, to the great artist in 
this his most impressive work, we 
quote his own interpretation of the 
sentiment of his Votte, addressed 
to an anonymous poet, who had, in 
true Italian fashion, in an elegant 
sonnet, bidden the spectator who 
doubted the real existence of the 
wonderful sleeper to awake her, and 
be answered, Here is, in the per- 
son of his great conception, the 
sculptor’s reply :— 
‘*Grateful is sleep, and still more sweet, 
while woe 
And shame endures, ’tis to be stone 
like me, 
And highest fortune nor to feel nor 
Sacre awake me not; speak low— 
speak low.” * 
The statues that Michael Angelo 
has placed above the sarcophagi 
which support his emblematic fig- 







Non vider, non sentir, m’é gran ventura; 


Perd non me destar, deh parlo basso! 
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ures are professedly of two quite un- 
important personages; the Lorenzo, 
dead not long before, who was the 
father of the child Catherine dei 
Medici, portentous infant, then in 
Florence—and a brother of his, who 
died without even so much distine- 
tion as lies in that fact. And which 
is which no one can now say. We 
are told that when remonstrated with 
as to the features not being correct, 
the sculptor replied with haughty 
carelessness that he did not suppose 
people a hundred years later would 
care much how the dukes looked— 
an unquestionable truth. And yet 
one at least of these statues is remark- 
able and interesting in the highest 
degree,—the figure “popularly called 
the Penseroso, long supposed to be 
Lorenzo, now supposed to be Giulio, 
very likely in fact neither, but a 
noble representation of thought and 
intellect in opposition to the in- 
significant and commonplace good 
looks of the classical young war- 
rior opposite. Perhaps the artist 
meant to represent in these con- 
trasted figures the types of practi- 
eal and of contemplative life ; per- 
haps he only made the helmeted 
thinker so impressive and grand 
because he could not help it, and 
had exhausted all the possibilities 
of commonplace in him, by the 
ereation of the light-minded and 
small-brained individual who sits 
in serene insignificance above the 
mighty spirits of the “Night” and 
“Day. ” 

It is almost a relief from the 
strained feeling with which we con- 
template this greatest of modern 
works to return to our biography, 
and to find the old fiery humour 
of the artist breaking out again in 
presence of a fine gentleman and 
courtier who came from Farrara to 
fetch the picture which Alfonso had 
asked for, and who, finding it so 
many square feet or inches less than 
he expected or approved, declared 
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it to be poca cosa—a small affair ; 
which foolish sentiment cost court- 
eous Alfonso his picture. The 
wrathful paintet sent the emissary 
packing about his business, and 
would hear no more of him. He 
gave the picture afterwards, in 
careless generosity, to one of 
his pupils, to portion his sister, 
—not displeased, perhaps, to show 
the dainty Ferrarese, and all the 
world, how little store he set by 
the commission which they had 
placed so high a value upon. 
Shortly after the execution of the 
great groups of 8, Lorenzo, in the year 
1535, when he was approaching 
sixty, Michael Angelo left Florence. 
There was nothing to keep him 
there any longer. He had finished 
all the work he cared to do, and 
Alessandro, the new duke, was no 
friend of the proud artist who had 
done his best to keep him and all 
despotisms at bay. He went to 


Rome, where he had now the car- 
toons of his “ Last Judgment” in 


the Sistine Chapel to think of, as 
well as the still unfinished tomb of 
Pope Julius, which, however, after 
a long interval, he got clear of, by. 
the erection of the great “ Moses” 
over his early patron’s tomb in the 
Church of S. Pietro in Vineulis, 
though in a setting and with ac- 
cumpenemeate very different from 
those originally proposed, and much 
less appropriate. And though he 
had, we think, attained his highest 
point of achievement, there was 
still great work before him—in one 
branch of art, the magnificent con- 
ception of his “Last Judgment,” 
and, in another, the great dome of 
St. Peter’s, which had yet to be 
“hung” in mid-sky over Bramante’s 
new temple. In this latter under- 
taking, as well as in the cupola of 
S. Lorenzo in Florence, he refused to 
depart from Brunelleschi’s models, 
which: he had already said might be 
altered but not improved — (“si 
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erO variare, ma migliorare no.”) 
With the same obstinate loyalty 
to the great Florentine model, he 
declared that the dome he was about 
to build should be the sister of 
Santa Maria del Fiore, piu grande, 
ma non piu bella. These works were 
undertaken in the pontificate of 
Paul IIL, the successor of Ciement, 
who displayed much of the eager- 
ness of Julius to secure Buonarotti’s 
services and keep him near, There 
is a curious mixture of tyranny and 
flattery in the words with which 
the new Pope took possession, whe- 
ther he would or not, of the great 
sculptor. “Ihave wanted you for 
the last thirty years,” said Paul; 
“and now that I am Pope I will 
not be disappointed.” Michael An- 
gelo was no longer the hotheaded 
young Florentine “of the Julian days, 
when he treated his Pope almost on 
equal terms. He had lost courage 
for such daring deeds, and learned 
the necessities of submission. But 


though he was more self-controlled 
in his intercourse with the authori- 


ties, the old half-savage wrath, 
mingled with grim humour, would 
burst forth now and then, as when 
he took his revenge upon Biagio da 
Cesena, an impertinent courtier who 
ventured to criticise the “ Last Judg- 
ment.” The artist turned the Minos 
of his great fresco into a likeness of 
his audacious critic with a swift 
stroke of rage, which is like Dante 
in its grotesque vindictiveness— 
though no doubt amusement min- 
gled with wrath before the revenge 
was half accomplished. “ W here 
has he placed you?” asked Pope 
Paul, when, the aggrieved official 
made his complaint. “In hell,” 
said Biagio. “I am sorry to hear 
it,” the Pope said gravely; “if it 
had been in purgatory I might 
have done something; but in hell 
I have no jurisdiction :” and there 

Biagio stands, in eternal expiatior 
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of his ill-advised remarks, till this 
day. 

Michael Angelo never again re- 
turned to Florence: his exile was 
voluntary, not forced, like Dante’s; 
and while the one made frantic 
efforts to return, the other refused 
ail invitations to go back to the 
desecrated and subjugated place. 
But in both these great and kindred 
souls a bitterness as profound as 
their love seems to have risen against 
the home of their affections, the 
peerless city which both held up to 
the world with a kind of adoring 
hatred. Dante pouring upon Flo- 
rence the fiery torrents of his wrath, 
yet moving heaven and earth to get 
back to her; and Michael Angelo 
fondly copying—though it was 
against all the habits of his imperi- 
ous individuality to do so—the be- 
loved dome of Santa Maria del Fiore, 
yet refusing so much as to enter the 
town -upon which at last, after all 
struggles and anguish, the chains of 
petty despotism bad been riveted,— 
are but different manifestations of 
the same intense patriotic passion. 
But in Dante’s day there was hope 
for the vigorous and turbulent race 
which had yet so much fighting and 
so many revolutions to get through, 
and every reason why the fuorusciti 
should get back if that was _pos- 
sible; while hope was over for the 
fallen city upon which the great 
Buonarotti turned his back, his 
heart heavy with shame and sorrow, 
with no desire but that he might be 
able to forget her, and never see her 
outraged beauty more. 

After the climax of his genius and 
grief, however, he lived for a quarter 
of a century in a sufficiently tran- 
quil old age, in Rome; and here it 
is, perhaps, as the softening sha- 
dows of the evening smoothed away 
most of his fierceness, that tie 
great artist comes nearest to our 
sympathies. He was more happy 
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and more beloved personally, in this 
lingering conclusion of his days 
than he had ever been in his life 
before. In his earliest years, indeed, 
some traces of domestic affection 
may be dimly perceived through 
the record, which is full of other 
things. He had loved his father 
and his young brother Buonaroto, of 
whom he wrote in the early days of 
his work in Rome, that “if Buonaroto 
be in danger, I will leave every- 
thing.” At the same youthful period, 
“Your Michelagniolo, sculptor in 
Rome,” as he signs himself, desired 
his father to “think only of your 
life, and let everything go rather 
than inconvenience yourself, for it 
is more precious to me to have you 
alive and poor, than all the gold of 
the world if you were dead.” But 
these tender and filial sentiments 
are the only indications we have of 
his private existence; and no wo- 
man seems ever to have crossed his 
lonely path till the fair and noble 
Vittoria Colonna, in middle age 
and faithful widowhood, came all 
at once into his life, and charmed 
the old man into a tender and 
reverential warmth of friendship, 
more delicate and exquisite than any 
relationship between man and man, 
which was, nevertheless, as dis- 
tinct from love, commonly so called, 
as night from day. He wrote to 
her corstantly, composed sonnets 
for her, found in her house while 
she lived in Rome the best society 
of the time, and a happy refuge 
from the weariness of his declining 
years and many labours; and de- 
rived from her altogether a new 
consolation and brightness. All 
the more sorely did he feel the 
want of her, when vague accusa- 
tions of heresy and the establish- 
ment of the Inquisition drove her 
from Rome in 1541, after some five 
years of close intercourse. He is 
said to have shown his grief at this 
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separation in the most character- 
istic way. He had hurt his leg by 
a fall from some part of the scaffold- 
ing on which he had been working 
at the completion of his “ Last Judg- 
ment,” just at the moment when 
this much more serious calamity 
befell him; and in his misery the 
proud old man, falling back, no 
doubt with a bitter and sore heart 
upon the habits of his livelong 
loneliness, shut himself up in his 
room, trying to defend himself from 
his real suffering by the old harsh 
traditions of stoicism and indepen- 
dence of external aid. He was baffled 
in this unnecessary martyrdom by 
the determined kindness of a Floren- 
tine doctor—Baccio Rontini—who 
forced his way into the room and 
defied the sufferer to turn him out. 
But a profounder affliction still lay 
before him in the death of the beau- 
tiful and generous woman who had 
thus opened his heart. She died in 
1547, and the old darkness fell 
back ‘deeper and more solitary than 
ever on the old man’s waning days. 
And Urbino died, his faithful ser- 
vant, whom he had expected, as he 
says, to be the prop and support 
(“bastone e riposo”) of his childless 
age; but who “dying, has taught 
me to die, not unwillingly, but with 
desire for death.” Heavily the 
shadows fall over such long and lin- 
gering lives, It is sad to die young; 
but sadder still to outlast all loves, 
and drop after, instead of before, 
one’s time into the grave which has 
already swallowed up all life’s at- 
tractions. And no man, we suppose, 
ever gets far enough off from himself 
and his work, however long he may 
live, to estimate Time calmly, or take 
comfort in the fame that will live 
after him. Fame at its best is but 
a poor compensation for the ills of 
existence. It may be a pleasant 
crown of happiness, an ecstatic 
elixir to stimulate the energies of 
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youth ; but it becomes poorer and soul. Here are his own solemn re- 
poorer as the mind matures, and is flections in the dim twilight of his 
but emptiness and vanity to the aged closing years. 


The course of life has brought my lingering days 
In fragile ship, vera stormy sea, 
To th’ common port where all our counts must be 
Added and reckoned—works for blame or praise. 


Here ends love’s tender fantasy, that made 5 
(I know the error of the thought) great art 
My idol and my monarch : now my heart 
Perceives how low is each man’s longing laid. 


Oh thoughts that tempt us, idle, sweet, and vain, 
Where are ye when a double death draws near, 
One sure, one threatening our eternal loss ? 


Painting and Sculpture now are no more gain ~ 
T’ the soul which turns towards that Godhead dear, 
Who holds His arms out to us from the cross. 


No better conclusion could be his sorrow, old age, and greatness, 
given to the story of Michael with those words of mortal fading, 
Angelo than thus to leave him in yet everlasting loyalty and hope. 
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THE DILEMMA. 


. 
PART VI.—CHAPTER XXVIII, 


THe captnre and occupation of 
the Residency Lodge, as Sparrow’s 
house was styled, in the night at- 
tack conducted by Falkland and re- 
counted in our last number, gave a 
new aspect ‘to the defence. It is 
true that the main garrison had to 
be reduced by the strength of the 
picket now established in the new 
outpost; but the relief caused by 
the latter more than compensated 
for this. The guards could now be 
withdrawn from the east side of the 
main building, and those in the 
portico and bath-house were reduced 
in strength. Moreover, the ground 
between the two buildings was now 
practically free from fire. The moral 
effect of the victory was even greater. 
Not only had the enemy made no 
progress in their blockade; they 
had been forced to give ground. 
Falkland was sensible, indeed, that 
he had made a blunder in not occu- 
pying the Lodge in the first instance, 
but was consoled by the reflection 
that even the most successful war 
is made up of blunders; and al- 
though poor Braywell’s cheerful face 
was missed, and the little garrison 
could ill spare the gap made by the 
night’s work in its slender muster- 
roll, still the loss sustained was ex- 
tremely small considering the na- 
ture of the service. The garrison 
was naturally, therefore, in high 
spirits next morning, and a sense 
of excitement perv vaded the build- 
ing. Those were to be envied who 
were sent over to the Lodge on 
errands with supplies or messages, 
giving them the opportunity to 
examine for themselves the scene 
of the exploit; while the account of 
the affair which those who had come 
back after taking part in it were 


called on to repeat in the different 
parts of the building, afforded mat- 
ter for endless conversation and 
questionings. Miss Peart wanted 
to run across under Spragge’s escort 
to see the place herself, but was 
stopped by her mother. No sign 
of the enemy could now be dis- 
cerned from the main building, ex- 
cept by the look-out on the roof; 
and, in the absence of any present 
danger, it seemed as if the active 
siege were really over, and that at 
most they would now have to un- 
dergo a blockade, which must surely 
be raised very soon. Colonel Falk- 
land had calculated that the relief 
would arrive in a week at latest, 
and four anys had already passed. 
Four days! it might have been 
a year, so ‘long did the time seem 
since they were first shut up, and 
so completely had the emergency 
of present needs effaced for the 
time all interest in the past. The 
few acres of ground commanded by 
the rifles of the little garrison made 
up their world; and beyond an oc- 
casional expression listlessly thrown 
out as to how things might be pass- 
ing in the rest of India, “the conver- 
sation within all turned on the busi- 
ness of the hour. The last reports 
of the look-out man of any move- 
ments observed among the enemy, 
whose main camp was still pitched 
beyond the court-house about half 
a mile off, and the interpretation 
to be put upon them; any change 
ordered in the roster for duty ; count- 
ing the hours till it should be time 
to serve out the rations of tobacco; 
criticisms on the toughness of the 
mutton stew, which formed the main 
item of their simple meals; calcula- 
tions whose turn it was to receive 
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a share of the beer which Captain 
Buxey doled out with economic 
care,—these were for the most part 
the topics of conversation. , 

At first sight the appearance 
presented by the interior of the 
building during this time might 
have seemed one of disorder; here 
and there in the verandas men 
lying asleep on cots at any hour of 
the “day, others strolling listlessly 
from place to place to exchange a 
word with their comrades at other 
posts, while in the drawing-room 
a group of persons might be seen 
lounging about, the etiquette of 
manners preserved among them be- 
ing strangely at variance with their 
haggard and dishevelled appear- 
ance; a few only of the men wore 
coats over their shirts or under waist- 
coats, which with dirty white or 
flannel trousers made up a costume 
in keeping with the unshorn and 
hot but pallid faces of the wearers ; 
while of the ladies’ garb the best 
that could be said was that it was 
feminine, the wearers having for the 
most part abandoned any attempt 
at adornment as well as at trying 
to keep cool, and wearing their 
hair tied in a knot at the back 
of the head. A few fanned them- 
selves when they had leisure, but 
generally the heat was allowed to 
take its course as something too 
fierce to be contended with. Not 
that the room looked untidy; of 
the servants who had remained 
with their master, one belonged to 
the sweeper caste, and performed 
his customary functions of sweep- 
ing all the floors daily, while the 
ladies took it in turn to dust the 
furniture. Nor amid the seeming 
listlessness of movement about the 
piace was there any real disorder 
or want of discipline. Only those 
were asleep who were off duty, and 
only a fourth part of each of the 
different guards could be absent 
from their post at a time. A 


sentry was stationed at the head- 
quarters of each post, who, standing 
on a table so as to look over the 
parapet, watched the ground in 
front. There was always also a look- 
out man on the roof of the build- 
ing; the rounds were: made every 
hour by asenior officer; and whether 
on or off duty, every one had his 
weapons with him ready for instant 
use, At night the garrison was 
on the alert, so sleep must be 
taken by day. The ladies, too, 
had their regular turn of duty in 
the sick-room, while Mrs. Hodder 
and Mrs. De Souza the clerk’s 
wife undertook the washing of 
such garments as could be spared 
for the purpose. ‘Thus all were 
occupied, with the exception only 
of Mrs. O’Halloran, the wife of 
the bazaar-sergeant who had been 
killed on the night of the outbreak, 
an East Indian, who, although the 
mother of two children and soon 
to be the mother of a third, looked 
but a child herself. Such mental 
and bodily powers as the poor crea- 
ture might have possessed, had be- 
come quite paralysed by the shock 
of events. Having found her way to 
the Residency on the night of the 
outbreak, in the carriage in which 
her husband had placed his wife and 
children before he went off himself 
to get shot at his post of duty, she 
seemed incapable of rousing herself 
to do anything, but sat day after 
day listlessly in a chair, speaking 
when addressed, and coming to 
table at meal-times, but taking no 
apparent interest in what was go- 
ing on around. Fortunately Mrs. 
Hodder had taken the children 
under her eare, washing them and 
dressing them in their scanty clo- 
thing every morning, while Miss 
Peart helped her to look after them 
during the day; and the poor dusky 
little things, who partook more of 
the nature of native than European 
children, were perfectly docile and 
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contented, amusing themselves hap- 
pily with the little rag dolls which 
that young lady had fabricated for 
them. “I can’t make out properly 
what Mrs. O’Halloran says,” Miss 
Peart had remarked to Spragge ; 
“she does talk in such an extra- 
ordinary way— it isn’t English and 
it isn’t Hindustani, or like anything 
else I ever heard before; but only 
think, she is not sixteen yet, at 
least as far as she knows, for she 
is not sure about her age, and she 
ean neither read nor write. Her 
father was a band-boy in your regi- 
ment; isn’t it dreadful? He may 
actually be fighting against us!” 
“You may depend on it, the band- 
boys are not fighting,” replied 
Spragge, “ whatever else they may 
be doing ; that is not at all in their 
line.” But indeed no one knew 
what had become of the Christian 
bandsmen belonging to the native 
regiments—whether they had been 
killed, or had run away, or were 
serving with the mutineers. Drums 
and fifes had been heard every even- 
ing proceeding from the rebel camp, 
but these might belong to the 80th, 
whose bandsmen were all natives. 
This day, then, was the most tran- 
quil which the garrison had passed. 
They had become used +o the hard- 
ships of the situation; all was 
quiet without and prosperous with- 
in, for the three wounded men were 
doing well, Captain Sparrow dis- 
played a philosophical resignation 
to the misfortune which deprived 
the garrison of his services; and 
when Justine, to whom fell the 
office of waiting on him, was dilating 
to Yorke, as she met him in the 
doorway of the sick-room, on the 
sad chance which struck down the 
gallant captain while nobly leading 
the attack upon his own house, the 
latter did not feel it necessary to 
tell-her or any one else, that as no 
shots had been fired until the assail- 
ants had entered the veranda, the 
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captain must have been consider- 
ably to the rear of the party to have 
been hit while outside. 

As Olivia came out of the ladies’ 
room that evening into the west 
veranda to join the party on duty 
there for a little fresh air and conver- 
sation, she stood for a moment in the 
doorway watching with amusement 
the young men engaged in hunting 
a scorpion which had crawled under 
an empty beer-box. “That’s the 
seventh scorpion which has been 
killed inthis veranda,” said Spragge, 
as he dexterously extracted the in- 
sect from a crevice in the box where- 
in it had tried to take refuge; “see 
what a monster it is, Mrs. Falk- 
land!” he continued, holding it up 
between his finger and thumb 
for the lady’s inspection. “You 


needn’t be afraid of it; grasp a 
scorpion by the tail firmly in this 
way, you see, and he is impotent 
for evil, like Pandy outside if you 
show him the muzzle of a rifle. 
But he must perish, nevertheless; 


no quarter can be given to the 
enemy,”—and so saying, the young 
man dropped the scorpion on the 
pavement and trod upon it. 

“T cannot think why there should 
be this plague of scorpions,” said 
Olivia, sitting down ona chair which 
one of the party had placed for her; 
“we used not to be troubled with 
them at all in former days.” 

“Tt is because the ground has 
been disturbed,” said Yorke ; “ they 
live in the ground, and the digging 
of these ditches round the house 
has brought them out.” 

“T don’t know what the cause 
may be,” said Spragge, “ but I pro- 
test, as a man and a sentry, against 
being exposed to these risks. Life 
will become positively dangerous if 
this sort of thing goes on. Talk 
about ‘nervous duty’ indeed! ‘ner- 
vous duty ’ is a joke tositting down 
on one of these boxes without taking 
an observation first.” 
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“There is no rose without a 
thorn,” observed another young fel- 
low. “ Life in this veranda would be 
really too jolly if it wasn’t flavoured 
with a chance of scorpions ; besides, 
there is to be no ‘ nervous duty ’ to- 
night, so the one is a set-off against 
the other.” 

“ Nervous duty” was the slang 
name given in the garrison to any 
special service, such as the enterprise 
of the previous night. 

The western veranda being the 
hottest part of the building at even- 
ing, was usually the least frequented 
at that time; and on this occasion 
its only occupants besides Olivia 
were the guard stationed there, one 
of whom, being on duty,was standing 
on a chest looking over the parapet ; 
the two sepoys attached to the post 
were sitting on the floor at the end, 
smoking a joint hookah, with their 
muskets by their side ; while three or 
four officers stood leaning on their 
rifles round Olivia’s chair. Unshorn, 
and clad in scanty garments soiled 
with dust and swe: at, yet they looked 
like true knights ready to protect 
their princess to the death; and 
sounds of light laughter broke from 
the little group, while Olivia joined 
in the conversation, her manner with 
them all being such as might be- 
come a sister among trusty brothers. 
The young men in the garrison al- 
most worshipped Mrs, Falkland, who 
had sympathy and gracious words 
for all. 

The others were rallying Yorke 
on what they termed his dandified 
appearance ; and indeed that young 
officer was the only one of the party 
in a clean shirt—a phenomenon 
which he was fain to explain, apol- 
ogetically, was due to his having 


CHAPTER 


The night began quietly, but had 
not made much advance when the 


selfishly kept back a brace of those 
garments for his own use, while 
distributing the rest of his ward- 
robe among his fugitive brother 
officers, so that he could indulge in 
an occasional change of raiment, 
“ But you will look just as shabby 
as any ‘of us by to-morrow, my boy,” 
said Spragge, “for the laundry 
arrangements appear to have col- 
lapsed. A useful garment of mine 
has been in the wash ever since yes- 
terday morning, and hasn’t turned 
up yet.” Then, as the little party 
was breaking up, Olivia, as she pass- 
ed into her room, called to Yorke 
to follow and bring his other shirt 
for her to wash, and as she insisted 
on being obeyed, notwithstanding 
his protestations, he was fain to 
produce the soiled garment from 
his box. Yorke felt ashamed of 
himself when delivering it up, for 
allowing her to take it from him. 
It was well enough for Mrs. Hodder 
and Mrs. De Souza to act as washer- 
women,but that Olivia should under- 
take this menial office on his behalf 
seemed like desecration. Neverthe- 
less, as he stood by, while Olivia, 
baring her white arms, poured water 
into a basin, and after washing 
the shirt, handed it to him with a 
sisterly smile to hang up to dry 
in the veranda, it seemed to the 
young man as if she had never 
borne so noble a presence. He 
could have stooped to the ground 
in his veneration to kiss the hem of 
her robe, and for the time he felt 
that the life they were now leading, 
which brought him near her person, 
and made him one of her defenders, 
was far happier than the old days 
of peace and banishment from her 
presence. 


XXIX. 


look-out sentry in the west veranda 
heard a noise in the garden and 
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whole garrison was under arms. 
Sounds could be made out as of a 
body of men collected there, behind 
the hedge, and therefore not more 
than fifty yards off, and for some time 
the defenders remained i in continued 
expectation of another immediate 
attack. But the hours passed on 
and no forward movement was made, 
while the sound of digging could be 
distinctly heard. The enemy were 
apparently intrenching themselves 
in this advanced position, About 
midnight Falkland sent out Yorke 
and the jemadar to reconnoitre, one 
from the bath-house trench, the 
other from the portico. But this 
time the enemy were not to be caught 
napping ; they had sentries all along 
the hedge, preventing approach to 
the scene of operations, and the 
scouts could only make out that the 
garden seemed full of men, and that 
the spade was hard at work. It 
seemed useless to throw away am- 
munition by firing in the dark; but 
the garrison was kept under arms 
al night, although no longer ex- 
pecting an immediate attack, yet 
filed with the uneasiness which 
men acting on the defensive must 
feel, when their assailants are plan- 
ning some new scheme against 
them. ; 

In the morning a long mound 
from three to four feet high could 
be seen here and there in the gaps 
between the bushes, at a distance 
of about fifty yards from and paral- 
lel to the house. At first the gar- 
rison supposed that this was merely 
a device to annoy them by bring- 
ing musketry-fire on the building 
at close quarters; but the trench 
was not made use of for this pur- 
pose, nor was there any fire opened 
from other quarters. The new 
position, however, was evidently 


occupied in some force; men could 
be seen coming and going, although 
the bushes were too thick to dis- 
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tinguish their movements plainly ; 
and all day long the spade was kept 
at work, and it could be seen that 
more earth was Being thrown up. 
For so long as the garrison was 
kept under arms, no man could 
leave his post; but when about 
sunrise it became apparent that no 
immediate enterprise was in con- 
templation by the enemy, the usual 
routine was returned to, and some 
of the members of each guard being 
now free to go about the build- 
ing, this new move of the rebels 
was everywhere warmly discussed, 
the general opinion being to the 
effect that the colonel would not 
allow Pandy to take the offensive 
in this way for nothing, and that 
another bout of “nervous duty” 
might be looked for soon. And 
public opinion was right. For some 
time Falkland, watching the ene- 
my’s proceedings from the roof, was 
puzzled to know what they meant ; 
but Braddon, who was crouching 
beside him behind the west veranda 
parapet, suddenly hit on the true 
solution. They were sinking a well 
from which to drive a mine under 
the building. ‘There could be no 
doubt about it. All this extra 
digging could be with no other 
object, for the parapet was high 
enough to afford ample cover al- 
ready, if a trench of occupation only 
were in contemplation. The unag 
gressive attitude of the enemy all 
this time confirmed the suspicion. 
No loopholes garnished the crest of 
the trench, as would have been the 
case if it was meant for offensive 
purposes, and the garrison provoked 
no fire by exposing themselves above 
their walls in watching the opera- 
tion. The enemy evidently wanted 
not to provoke an exchange of fire, 
but to carry on their digging without 
disturbance. The _ well-sinkers of 
Mustaphabad were famous. Fifty 
feet a-day would be easy work in 
that light soil. Give them three 
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days ard the building would be 
reached and blown up. 

Falkland’s resolution was soon 
taken. A sally must be made, and 
the miners driven away at all costs. 
Another surprise like that on Spar- 
row’s house could not be hoped for ; 
but by creeping down to the south 
of the garden, and then working up 
along the line of the hedge, the 
enemy might be taken in flank un- 
awares, and if roughly handled they 
would probably give up their occupa- 
tion of the garden ; and then, their 
last attempt failing, they might lose 
heart and break up the siege alto- 
gether. The brigadier gave ‘his con- 
sent and Braddon, whom Falkland 
consulted, entirely ‘approved of the 
enterprise,only su ggesting as a useful 
condition that he should be allowed 
to form one of the party. It was ar- 


ranged that the sally should be made 
by the force told off to relieve the 
Lodge picket, before proceeding to 
that place at dark; and accordingly, 


when that relief, consisting of five 
officers and four sepoys under Major 
Peart, paraded for duty at sunset in 
the bath- house, Falkland and Brad- 
don joined them there, and the 
former announced the proposed en- 
terprise to the party, explaining 
with great minuteness the plan of 
operations. The success of the sally 
would depend on every man know- 
ing exactly what had to be done. 
Thus the scheme had been kept 
pretty quiet; for the different per- 
sons told off to take a share, as they 
made their way to the rendezvous, 
looked to be merely the relief 
parading for the Lodge picket, and 
the brigadier had again been made 
to promise not to tell the ladies: 
but as usual in such eases, the inten- 
tion had leaked out; the fact that 
Braddon—who commanded in the 
portico, and who had never been 
absent save for a few minutes from 
his post—should be selected for 
picket duty was noted ; and a feeling 
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of expectancy pervaded the build- 
ing, extending even to the sick- 
room. 

“ Are you for nervous duty again 
to-night, Arty?” said little Raugh, 
as Yorke came up to his bedside 
before repairing to the rendezvous, 
carrying a musket and girded with 
a belt and bayonet. “ What’s up 
again to night?” 

6 Nothing particular,” replied 
Yorke; “ but it is “as well to be 
ready for duty ; besides, the picket 
has got orders to wear bayonets,” 
This he added for Olivia’s informa- 
tion, who had come up to the bed- 
side, and was looking anxiously at 
him. 

“But you don’t go on picket 
duty, do you? You are the colonel’s 
staffofficer, you know. What’s the 
good of trying to humbug a fellow ?” 
said the sick lad, crossly ; and then, 
turning to Olivia, he cried, “Oh, 
Mrs, Falkland, how long you have 
been away! I thought you were 
never coming back.” 

“Keep quiet, Mr. Raugh,” said 
Olivia, gently, smoothing the sheet 
which the youngster ‘had kicked 
almost off in his restlessness. “I 
have only been away for a very few 
minutes, you know, and Justine 
promised to look after you.” 

“Oh, I don’t care about Justine,” 
replied. Johuny; “let her stick to 
Sparrow—they seem to suit each 
other ; ’ and the two listeners, turn- 
ing to look in the direction of Cap- 
tain Sparrow’s bed, could not help 
smniling at what they saw—for that 
gentleman, propped by a chair sup- 
porting his pillow, was sitting up 
and holding one of his fair nurse’s 
hands with empressement, while the 
latter, fanning him with the other, 
was looking downwards with an 
expressive simper on her face which 
indicated that the captain’ $s conver- 

sation was of a gratifying nature. 

“The poor boy is rather feverish 
this evening,” said Olivia to Yorke, 
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following him for a few steps as he 
returned towards the door, “and 
that makes him irritable; but of 
course he is right in his suspicion. 
There is to be another attack some- 
where to-night, I can see; and if 
you are going, my husband must be 
going too. He must have gone to 
the bath-house already; I could not 
find him anywhere. If I had, I 
would not have said a word to dis- 
suade him; but oh, Mr. Yorke, is it 
right for him always to put himself 
in the front in this way?’ And 
Olivia’s large eyes looked anxiously 
into his, as she waited for an an- 
swer. 

“T don’t think there will be much 
in the way of danger, Mrs. Falk- 
land,” replied the young man, in- 
voluntarily looking downwards, for 
the glance cast on him was almost 
more than he could bear, and he 
felt that to return it would betray 
his secret. ‘“ Pandy has been hit so 


hard that he is pretty well knocked 


out of time, and is not likely to show 
fight; besides, example is every- 
thing, and the colonel is worth a 
dozen men in work like this. But 
I will do what I can to prevent his 
exposing himself more than neces- 
sary, although perhaps that may not 
be much.” 

“Thank you, my noble friend,” 
said Olivia, with fervour, holding 
out her hand ; “God bring you back 
safe again !” 7 

“ Much she cares about my safe re- 
turn,” thought the young man bit- 
terly, as he moved away. “ All she 
thinks about is the colonel. And 
yet if it were otherwise, should I 
not cease to worship her? She 
would not be my ideal woman if 
she were not a true wife.” 


The little detachment was drawn 
up on the platform of the bath- 
houst, while Colonel Falkland ex- 
plained carefully what had to be 
done, translating his instructions to 
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the four sepoys who formed part of 
it. Then they waited till it should 
be dark enough to sally forth. 

As soon as the time arrived for 
starting, Falkland, taking Yorke 
aside, told him he had better re- 
turn to the house and give word to 
Major Dumble, who was left in 
command, that the expedition was 
starting. 

“ But surely, sir, you will take 
your aide - de-camp with you?” 
pleaded Yorke. 

“ No, no, my dear boy—not this 
time; there is no work fora staff 
officer to do. Besides, there are 
enough of us as it is.” 

“You forget, sir, that I know 
the inns and outs of the garden 
better than anybody. I-may really 
be of use.” 

“There is something in that,” 
said the -colonel, “but I want to 
leave somebody behind with a head 
on his shoulders. Well, Braddon,” 
he continued, turning to that officer, 
and calling him up to where they 
were standing, “let Yorke take 
your place; it will be better that 
you should remain to look after 
matters here.” 

“ Confound it, colonel,” pleaded 
Braddon, “let us have fair play, 
please. I haven’t been on nervous 
duty of any sort for ever so long. 
Besides, I think a fellow ought to 
have a mouthful of fresh air when 
he gets a chance. That main guard 
is the very deuce for heat.” 

“Why, this is rank mutiny,” said 
Falkland, laughing. “ Well, I sup- 
pose you must have your way. You, 
Yorke, can come as a supernu- 
merary ; keep behind me.” 

Then Falkland led the way out of 
the bath-house at the south end, 
through a gap made in the parapet 
round the well, and the party 
moved silently down in single file 
away from the building. All were 
armed with muskets and bayonets 
except the leader, who had a sword 
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and revolver, When they had 
advanced about a hundred yards 
Falkland turned to his right, fol- 
lowed in the same order till the 
garden was reached, when, passing 
through an opening in the hedge, 
the party faced to the right, Si 
ing a line of single files at one pace 
distance from each other, of which 
Falkland was on the left or outer 
flank—Braddon, who had brought 
up the rear, being on the right, and 
just within the line of the hedge. 
Thus the assailants were on the 
flank of the enemy’s working-party 
posted opposite.to the house, on 
which they now silently advanced 
after pausing for a few seconds to 
get into order, during which they 
could distinctly hear the hum of 
voices and the noise of the diggers, 
Whatever caution the enemy might 
have taken against surprise, they 
evidently did not expect an attack 
from this quarter; and the assailants 
advanced for some distance without 
being perceived, _ till they came 
upon a couple of men lying on the 
ground behind a bush. There was 
au momentary waving of the line, 
a couple of dull thuds with the 
bayonet and a muttered cry, and 
the line moved on. But this silence 
could not be maintained. One of 
the party, as they made their way 
through the brushes, stumbled, and 
fell; the noise was heard by the 
enemy’s guard; and as the line came 
up they had started to their feet 
and were standing huddled in a 
group, as if irresolute and not know- 
ing what to expect. The bushes 
were thick and the darkness great 
and the assailants were close on 
their foes before any resistance was 
made. Then one or two shots were 
fired, lighting up the scene, a line 
of a dozen men pressing forward 
against a much larger body, but 
irresolute and in disorder. “I am 
hit,” called out Major Peart, falling 


to the ground, “ Fire, and charge!” 


cried Falkland, discharging his 
revolver as he spoke, and a volley 
fired at arm’s-length was followed 
by a rush and a hand -to-hand fight, 
Several sepoys fell, others fled, 
some fired their muskets ; a few 
sprang on the line sword in hand, 
and were killed with the bayonets, 
Two attacked Falkland, who was on 
the flank, at once, and the sabre of 
one would have cut him down; but 
Yorke, who was behind him, parry- 
ing the stroke with his bay onet, ran 
the assailant through, It was real 
fighting, but lasted only for a few 
seconds, and then the place was 
cleared of the enemy, and only the 
victors remained and the slain, 
whose bodies, clad in white jackets 
and waist-cloths, lay scattered on 
the ground. 

One or two of the party made 
as if to stop and look after their 
wounded comrade, but Falkland 
called on them to keep in line and 
clear the garden first; and the line 
advanced ‘along the whole length of 
it, and then ~ wheeling round on 
their left, turned back and pushed 
through it again, this time ata 
greater distance from the house. 
Three or four times they traversed 
the garden in this way, gradually 
working to the boundary- -wall and 
clearing it of enemies. Here and 
there they came on a white-clothed 
figure, which flitted away at their 
approach, sometimes firing at ran- 
dom first. The enemy, taken by 
surprise and bewildered at the nature 
of the attack, and without leaders, 
had abandoned the garden almost 
without resistance, leavi ing some ten 
or a dozen of their comrades on the 
ground, They now began, however, 
to line the garden- wall, and to send 
from behind it an ill- directed fire,and 
Falkland withdrew his party towards 
the spot where Peart had fallen. 
Bat although this could at once be 
recognized by the bodies of the dead 
sepoys, Peart was missing. “He 
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must have got up and made his way 
into the house,” said one ; and Falk- 
Jand despatche ad Spragge to find out 
if this was so. “ We must not 
leave him alone if he is still outside,” 

he said ; “it was one thing to spoil 
the effect of our advance by stop- 
ping to look after the wounded, it is 
another to desert a wounded com- 
rade ;” and the party rested for a few 
minutes, examining as far as they 
could in the darkness the nature of 
the enemy’s work behind the trench, 
which confirmed the suspicion on 
which the sally had been under- 
taken, Close to the scene of the 
fight was the shaft of a well, into 
which one of the party nearly fell; 
. and Yorke descending into it by the 
ladder which the enemy had left, 
groped his way, the colonel’s revol- 

ver in hand, along the gallery run- 
ning out from the bottom, some 


thirty feet long already—fortunately 
for him, deserted. 
Presently a messenger came from 


the house to say that Peart had cer- 
tainly not returned either to the main 
building or to the bath-house. “ He 
must have moved a little, perhaps 
by the way we came,” said Falkland ; 
“let us search in that direction ;” end 
they traversed the garden along the 
hedge up to the starting- point, but 
without success. The two dead se- 
poys who were first killed were lying 
where they had been left, but their 
own comrade was not to be seen. 
Then Falkland spread out his party 
to extend the search, and at last one 
of them stumbled on something 
under a bush, which appeared to be 
the missing officer. “ He is soak- 
ing in blood,” said Braddon, stoop- 
ing down,- “and cannot speak.” 
“Has any one a light about him ?” 
asked Falkland, also bending over 
the body, and trying in vain to dis- 
cover its condition in the darkness, 
A match was produced and light- 
ed, and by the clear flame which rose 
steadily in the still air, the dress 
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could be recognised as that of Peart, 
but the features were undistinguish- 
able, so slashed .was the face with 
sword-cuts, while the body, besides 
being mangled in the same way, was 
pierced with bayonet wounds. He 
seemed to recognise them, but could 
not speak. “Shall we lift him up 
and carry him back, sir?” whispered 
Braddon. “ Better call the doctor 
here,” replied Falkland, placing his 
hand on the clotted fragments of 
clothes that covered the wounded 
man’s heart. “Yorke, do you go 
and fetch Maxwell; and Braddon, 
do you move forward with half-a- 
dozen men and extend in our front, 
to give warning if the enemy should 
advance. Not that they will molest 
us to-night. And, Yorke, we shall 
want a Jantern.” 

Another brief space ensued, while 
the little group surrounded the 
wounded man, whose low moans 
alone broke the silence. Then 
Maxwell came, and the lantern was 
lighted behind thé bushes, whence 
its light could not reach towards 
the enemy; but the doctor had 
scarcely arrived when the moans 
ceased, and he shook his head as he 
arose from stooping over the body. 
“ He could not have lived long in 
that state,” he observed; “it is as 
well he has died at once.” 

“We will bury him here in the 
trench,” said Falkland, “it is better 
that his poor wife should not see 
him.” And they set to work with 
some shovels which had been found 
lying scattered about at the top of 
the mine. 

Thus had the sortie done its work 
of clearing the garden, and the 
whole business did not last ten 
minutes ; but it was more than an 
hour before the party returned with- 
in the protection of the building, 
for on Peart’s burial, Falkland set 
some of them to throw the dead 
bodies of the sepoys into the mine, 
and shovel the earth taken from it 
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back again, while the rest kept 
guard in front. But the enemy’s 
random fire from behind the wall 
took effect at last. One of the 
sepoys came up to Falkland to say 
he was hit, and asked leave to go 
back, and the latter then drew off 
the rest of the party. 

The course of the enterprise had 
been watched by the ladies from 
the top of the house. The time 
had gone by for thinking about 
stray ‘bullets; and, having sought 
the open air at dusk, they were not 
to be persuaded to descend by the 
warning given them by Captain 
Buxey, the only officer off duty, of 
the dangers of the coming sortie, 
They stood facing the w estern para- 
pet, looking down with throbbing 
hearts on the scene below. The 


brief main conflict took place within 
fifty yards of them; and they could 
distinguish the voices which utter- 
ed the hurried oaths and cries, as 
the assailants met their foes, while 


the flash of the firearms 
up the group for an instant. Bushes 
concealed the bodies, but their 
heads and shoulders were ciear in 
view; it was a momentary vision 
of men engaged in mortal strife, 
breathing hate and passion in their 
faces. Then all was dark; but 
there could be heard the tramping 
of persons hurrying through the 
bushes, while the position “of the 
fire, which now and then flashed 
out of the darkness, showed that 
the assailants were driving the 
enemy out of the garden. 

No one dared ask the others 
whether they thought there had 
been any loss. 

“ What is that?” presently whis- 
pered some one, as a movement could 
be heard close to the edge of the 
garden, at the spot where the en- 
counter had taken place. “ Can that 
be our people coming back?” But 
_ no, they were still at the far end 
of the garden, some three hundred 


lighted 
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yards off. The noise was really 
caused by the rebel sepoys who were 
down in the mine when the attack 
took place, and who creeping out 
after the sortie had advanced, came 
upon the body of the wounded Peart, 
and were dragging it away, but, get- 
ting hurried, had hacked and st: »bbed 
him, and run off, 

Then the lookers-on could make 
out that the assailants were return- 
ing after scouring the garden, and 
then that they were halted by the 
mine-head. Presently a footstep 
could be heard on the gravel, and a 
figure seen making for the covered- 
way, and exchanging words with the 
guard within, and the ladies ran 
down to the rooms below to meet 
Spragge as he entered the building. 
“They have carried the mine in 
splendid style,” said one of the 
officers who surrounded Spragge to 
the ladies as they came hurrying up ; 
“but Spragge has come to know if 
Peart is here; he has been hit, and 
is missing. They think he must 
have come back by himself.” 

“ What is that about my hus- 
band?’ cried Mrs. Peart, pressing 
forward in the dimly-lighted veranda 
towards Spragge; “what has hap- 
pened ?”” 

“ He was hit at the first go off,” 
Spragge answered, “ but not badly, 
we hope, or he couldn’t have walked 
home, you know. Where is the 
doctor?” continued Spragge, and 
staggering forward he would have 
fallen if another officer had not 
caught him; and by the light just 
then brought up, his breast was seen 
to be dripping with blood. Then 
while Maxwell and Grumbull laid 
him on the floor and examined his 
wound, the vain search was made 
through and round the building for 
the missing officer. 

Shortly afterwards Maxwell was 
summoned away, and left his patient 
with Grumbuill. “Thank you, 
Grumbull,” said the wounded man, 
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faintly, as the former continued the 
examination ; “ every confidence in 
vou, of course, but I would rather 
wait till M: .xwell comes back ; so 
pray let me alone fora bit, like a 
good fellow.”’ Then as Mrs. Peart, 
candle in hand, and with a scared 
face, was traversing the building, 
some one told her that her husband 
was found, and then that he was 
dead, and that they were burying 
him in the garden. 

When the party returned, Falk- 
land sought out Mrs. Peart, and 
told her that her husband had 
fallen while gallantly doing his 
duty, and patting Kitty Peart on 
the head as she stood by looking 
up at the colonel, told her to be 
a brave girl, and help her mother 
tobear the trial. It was one of 
the strangest scenes of those strange 
times : the group of officers, flushed 
and hot from their labours, telling 
the story to such of their comrades 
as were free to join them ; alittle in 
advance of them Falkland talking to 
Mrs. Peart, behind whom were as- 
sembled the other ladies, who had 
come to hear the news; the one 
lamp suspended from the ceiling 


throwing a dim light over the big 
room, the candle Mrs. Peart. still 
carried bringing into stronger relief 
Falkland’s grave face and the 
scared aspect of the poor widow, 
while the daughter, with Falkland’s 
hand resting on her head, had burst 
into tears. “Come away, dear,” 
said Olivia, gently ; and, putting 
her arm round Mrs. Peart’s waist, 
led her away to the ladies’ room, 
whither the sobbing girl followed 
them. 

Spragge had had a narrow escapé 
with his life, the bullet which hit 
him having glanced off, making a 
flesh-wound and breaking a rib. 
He was put to bed in the sick-room 
and tended with the other patients, 
and warmly commended’ in the 
morning by Falkland for his _be- 
haviour in keeping his place in the 
line till the fighting was over, not- 
withstanding his wound. The sepoy 
hit by the stray bullet while filling 
up the mine was less fortunate, 
He had been shot through the 
body ; and although he did not 
feel much hurt at first, and was 
able to walk back, he died in the 
morning. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Notwithstanding the loss sus- 
tained, the garrison were in high 
spirits for the rest of the night at 
the success of the sortie. And the 
state of things next day amply jus- 
tified the night’s enterprise. Not 
only was a great danger averted ; the 
enemy were so cowed by the sur- 
prise that they did not attempt to 
resume their mining, or even to re- 
occupy the garden, The other side 
of the buil ling being already kept 
clear by the oc :cupation of the Lodge, 
the garrison were thus practically 
free from molestation, although the 
rebels had not given up the in- 
vestment, for they could still be 


seen collected about the court- 
house and in the village opposite 
the Lodge. 

Great, therefore, was the sense of 
relief ; nevertheless, as the day wore: 
on, areaction set in from the excite- 
ment of the previous night, and, in 
the absence of any pressing emer- 
gency, a sort of lassitude and weari- 
ness was now becoming observable.. 
Time and confinement were begin- 
ning to tell. The building, large 
and airy though it was, had become: 
almost intolerably close and stuffy, 
with all the sides closed up in the 
savage heat of June; and the ladies, 
who spent a part of the night on the- 
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roof, purchased the comfort dearly, 
which involved a return to the sick- 
ening atmosphere below. All were 
tiring of the monotonous diet ; they 
felt the need of food, but brought 
a sense of loathing to their mez als, 
This morning, also, ‘the two children 
had sickened, and lay side by side 
on their cot, each with the doll 
Kitty Peart had made for it on the 
pillow beside it, looking up at pass- 
ers-by with languid preoccupied eye, 
while their mother sat fanning her- 
self in achair nearthem. Poor Kitty 
herself took her share of the nurs- 
ing; and while fanning Jerry 
Spragge, gave him the particulars 
of poor papa’s death, with such em- 
bellishments as had dew dy gather- 
edround the event. It did not 
occur to the poor girl that one of 
a party of soldiers might be shot, 
although not more prominently 
engaged than the survivors ; so she 
described to the patient how her 
father. had fallen covered with 


wounds, while heroically leading on 
his comrades,and the better-informed 
yeung fellow had not the heart to 


set her right. Nor did Mrs. Peart 
keep to herself in her sorrow. For 
her there could be no seclusion for 
the eonventional time,to be followed 
by a pape ge in decorous weeds, 
while face and voice should be at- 
tuned to proper keeping with the 
condition of bereavement. Some 
of the other ladies indeed offered to 
bring her share of the rude meals to 
their private room ; but the two sick 
children lying there, peevish and 
crying, made such partial solitude 
unwelcome; and Mrs, Peart, although 
for the time suspending her share in 
the nursing,took her place as usual at 
the public breakfast-table, where 
the unpleasant- looking food was 
almost concealed from sight by the 
swarm of flies that settled upon it. 
Mrs. Polwheedle presided at this 
meal, It had got to her ears that 
Major Peart had been left on the 


ground when he was wounded, and 
killed afterwards ; and while help- 
ing to console the widow through 
the night, she had not forgotten to 
point out how the major might 
have been saved if he had not been 
left alone on the ground after he 
was wounded. Mrs. Polwheedle, 
who had been very active in nurs- 
ing, and whose bustling cheerful 
manner had contributed sensibly to 
sustain the spirits of the female 
members of the garrison, but on 
whose temper events were beginning 
to tell, was not herself this morn- 
ing ; and was now holding forth 
with raised voice and flushed face 
in criticism of the last night’s enter- 
prise, the only gentlemen present 
at table being the brigadier and 
Captzin Buxey. 

‘“* Better have a little of this stew, 
my dear,” she said to Mrs. Peart ; 
« it’s the last day you'll get any, for 
the sheep won’t ‘hold out. any longer. 
They have had no food for three 
days as it is, But there won’t be 
many left soon to want meat or 
chapattees either, if we go on like 
this. ‘There’s Bray well and Sparrow 
gone one day, and now your hus- 
band and young Spragge and 
poor sepoy the next; I can’t see 
what Falkland wants to be always 
going on in this way, attacking here 
and attacking there for. Why 
doesn’t he keep quiet inside? I 
wonder you allow it, brigadier. It’s 
as much your fault as his. You 
are responsible for everything, you 
know, for I suppose he made 
a. pretence of asking your leave 
first.” 

“ My dear, I said I thought there 
was a good deal of risk in the sally,” 
replied the poor old man meekly ; 
“ but I deferred to Falkland’s judg- 
mept in the matter, and he con- 
sidered it was necessary to do some- 
thing. He is able to go about and 
see into things better than me, you 

know.” 


Se os 7 
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“Go about !” retorted the lady— 
“T should think he was able to go 
about. He goes about a great deal 
too much, to my mind; and then 
to leave that poor fellow to be 
hacked to pieces while he must 
be marching and countermarching 
up and down the garden like a 
madman. No! I don’t care who 
hears me,” she continued, as Cap- 
tain Buxey pointed in the direc- 
tion of a doorway from which Mrs. 
Falkland was advancing, “so long 


as the brigadier commands here I 


shall say what I please; and I say 
it’s a shame, and you may tell 
Falkland so, if you like, my dear,” 
she added, turning her flushed and 
angry face towards Olivia. 

“My husband is busy enough as 
it is, Mrs. Polwheedle,” said Olivia, 
taking her place, and leaning her 
head ‘weatily on her hand, with the 
elbow resting on the table; “ it 
would be better not to trouble him 
with our smail difficulties; don’t 
you — so, brigadier? No, thank 
you, Captain Buxey,” she added, 
as that gentleman was handing 
her a plate of the stew, “I can’t 
eat anything this morning; I will 
take some tea, if you please.” 

“Yes, my dear,” observed the 
brigadier to his wife, with an at- 
tempt at dignity, “ what Mrs. Falk- 
land says is very true ; ladies should 
not meddle with military matters.” 

“And why shouldn’t they 
meddle?” retorted the lady, turn- 
ing sharply round on her husband. 
“W hy don’t you meddle yourself, 
then ?” she continued, asthe’ poor old 
gentleman sat silent under the ques- 
tion, “instead of sitting there, day 
after day, eating and drinking the 
best of everything, and never doing 
a blessed thing. You ought to be 
ashamed of y ourself, that you ought: 
you are no more use to any one 
than that little half-caste idiot of an 
O’ Halloran.” 

“Mrs. Polwheedle,” 


said Falk- 
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land, who had entered the room 
when ber voice was at its highest, 
“it is quite against rules to disturb 
the garrison by noise of any sort, 
I have the brigadier’s orders to put 
any offender against the rules into 
confinement. Pray don’t give me oc- 
casion to enforce them against you.” 

“ Brigadier,” said the lady, ‘brid- 
ling up, and scarcely able to speak 
for passion, “ will you sit there and 
see your wife insulted ?” 

“My dear,” said the brigadier, 


mildly, “pray be calm and reason- 
is only 


able; Colonel Falkland 
doing his duty.” 

“ The brigadier gives all his orders 
through me, ma’am. No, not another 
word, or you go to your room and 
stay there,” and Falkland looked so 
stern that Mrs. Polwheedle gave up 
the contest and sat still, silent and 
cowed; and Falkland, beckoning to 
his wife to follow him, left the hall. 

“Olivia, my love,” said her hus- 
band when they had reached tke 
anteroom, “that old woman has 
got hold of the brandy-bottle again.” 

“ Brandy-bottle, Robert ?” 

“Yes, dear; she has done it be- 
fore. She took one from Buxey’s 
store two days ago; and now she 
has done it again. He told me 
another bottle was missing; and 
she is evidently the worse for liquor. 
You must find out where she has 
hidden it, and give it back to 
Buxey. You look tired and worn 
this morning, my poor child,” he 
added, fondling one of her hands in 
his, “and I daresay that old fury 
has been frightening you more than 
the enemy; but you must keep up 
your courage; we shall all of us 
want all the strength we possess.” 

And indeed, notwithstanding the 
present suspension from active mea- 
sures by the enemy, Falkland had 
just now special cause to feel harassed 
and anxious. The supply of flour 
had almost come. to an end—the 
stock laid in, through a miscarriage 
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of plans executed in a hurry, having 
been much less than was intended, 
while the garrison was larger than 
was expected, owing to the reinforce- 
ment of faithful sepoys. There 
still remained several sheep, but the 
grain for them was failing also, nor 
‘would a meat diet keep the garrison 
in health. Moreover, the wounded 
were beginning to do badly. Max- 
well talked of amputation for M‘In- 
tyre, but feared the consequences; 
and young Raugh’s wound looked 
angry, although a clean sabre-cut; 
and the doctor said better things 
could not be looked for with bad 
air and bad diet. A still more 
serious matter was the state of the 
ammunition. A supply coming in 


from the palace had been intercepted 
by the emeute in the town on the 
afternoon before the siege began ; 
notwithstanding the repeated in- 
junctions given to husband the 
ammunition, the garrison, especially 
at first, had been disposed to fire 


oftener than necessary; and now, 
although there was abundance of 
lead for bullets, only enough powder 
remained for about five rounds per 
head. This state of things Falk- 
land kept secret from every’ one 
but Braddon and Yorke; but the 
sepoys, as well as the rest of the 
garrison, must guess the smallness 
of the store from the care with 
which it was husbanded. No one, 
indeed, had believed in the reality 
beforehand of a serious investment, 
or that if unsuccessful at the outset it 
would be persisted in so long; but 
they had now been shut up for six 
days without any tidings from the 
outer world. How far the mutiny 
had extended, and what other com- 
munities had been swept away, or 
were resisting like themselves, they 
had no knowledge; but that the 
Government were in great straits 
might be inferred from the delay 
in sending relief. The last tidings 
before the siege had been, that 
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a regiment of local infantry was 
being despatched to their aid; but 
even allowing for delay in cross- 
ing the great rivers, now swollen 
by the melting of the mountain- 
snows, this aid should have arrived 
long ago if not interrupted or di- 
verted. 

Two messengers had been sent 
out by Falkland—servants: one on 
the first night with a note to the 
government of the nearest province, 
to tell them of the condition of the 
“garrison; he was to find his way 
to the nearest station or camp stili 
occupied by British troops, and to 
deliver it there. The other had 
been sent out the previous night, 
on the east side, while the enemy’s 
attention was diverted by the sortie, 
who was to bring back any news he 
could pick up, but he had never 
returned. If this man had proved 
faithless, the enemy might be 
encouraged to persevere in the 
blockade by learning in what straits 
they were placed. In this state of 
anxiety and suspense was passed the 
long day, the harder to bear from 
the’ quietude maintained by the 
enemy, which afforded nothing to 
divert attention from the torment- 
ing heat. 

When night came on, the jema- 
dar, who was in bis master’s confi- 
dence and knew the importance to 
the garrison of obtaining news, vo- 
lunteered to go out and seek intelli- 
gence of the state of things in the 
enemy’s camp; and Falkland, al- 
though loath to let the brave fellow 
undertake this perilous office, for he 
was so well known in the city as to 
run special risk of detection, was 
fain under the emergency to accept 
the offer. Accordingly Ameer Khan, 
disguising himself as far as possible 
to look like a sepoy, and taking 
musket and pouch-belt, slipped out 
and stole through the garden in the 
darkness. Shortly before dawn he 
returned, to the great relief of his 
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master, who had entertained but 
little hope of seeing the faithful fel- 
low again. He had managed to get 
over the g% wey n-wall without being 
perceived, and although soon after- 
wards challenged by a picket of 
sepoys, had got past ‘safely by pass- 
ing himself off as a sepoy of another 
regiment, and had been all through 
the ,rebel camp and city. The 
enemy showed no sign of raising 
the blockade: indeed in the bazaar 
the talk was all about the repulse 
which a body of troops marching to 
the relief of Mustaphabad was re- 
ported to have received. It was a 
new levy’apparently, probably the 
same body whose march had been 
reported to Falkland before the 
blockade began. <A large part of 
this force, it was said, had deserted 
to the enemy; aud the remainder, 
after sustaining considerable loss in 
attempting to occupy a rebel town 
on the line of march, was in full re- 
treat. Such was the tale brought 
back by the j« madar, amplified no 
doubt by bazaar gossip, but proba- 
bly accurate so far that the attempt 
at relief had for the present failed. 
On the other hand, there was much 
talk about the doings of a body of 
horse said to be moving down from 
the settled country, the leader of 
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which, who had gained the sobriquet 
of “ The Black Feringhee,” appeared 
to have already established a name 
of terror by his prowess and savage 
retaliations on the country through 
which he was moving; and the 
sepoy camp was evidently beginning 
to be uneasy at the prospect of - his 
coming against them, although the 
general impression seemed to be 
that he could hardly venture to at- 
tack so large a force, without sup- 
port from infantry or guns. 

So much information Ameer 
Khan had managed to pick up by 
wandering about the bazaars, which 
all through the night were astir 
with people who took their sleep 
and kept at home during the fierce 
heat of day; and the conclusion 
to be drawn from it was far from 
encouraging. The jemadar had 
also learnt the fate of the emissary 
sent out the previous night ; and the 
gallant fellow could not restrain the 
emotion he felt when describing how 
the unfortunate Kidmatgar, having 
been recognised, had been carried be- 
fore the Nawab’s brother, who now 
ruled in the city, and in his presence 
horribly mutilated and then turned 
out into the street as a warning to 
others. Well might the bravest man 
shrink from so horrible a fate. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


During "this night, spent by 
Ameer Khan on the expedition de- 
scribed above, and by the garrison 
at their posts, the ladies who were 
off hospital duty forgot for a time 
their dangers and hardships in 
peaceful slumber on the housetop ; 
when next morning, just as they 
were about to descend the stairs to 
the room below, something whistled 
over their heads with a rushing 
sound unlike anything they had beard 
before ; a sharp report followed from 
the direction of the court-house. 


Falkland, always on the alert, hur- 
ried up to the roof just as another 
cannon-ball whizzing past warned 
the occupants to hasten down. A 
couple of field-guns were to be seen 
in front of the court-house, at a point 
where a good view of the house was 


afforded by a gap in the trees; and 
the sepoys could be made out busily 
engaged in reloading them. 

“The Nawab’s guns,” said Falk- 
land, surveying the scene through his 
glass, “a present from our Govern- 
ment; they used to stand in front 
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of the palace. .So, this accounts 
for the rascals’ inactivity yesterday ; 
they were getting this ready as a 
surprise. They may have guns, how- 
ever, but they have no gunners,” 
he added, as the balls from the 
second discharge passed harmlessly 
overhead and buried themselves in 
the garden behind, while Yorke, 
who had never been in the way 
of round-shot before, involutarily 
bobbed his head. “I beg your 
pardon, sir,” said he, laughing, as 
the colonel looked round and stared 
at him—“it was quite uninten- 
tional ; I won’t do it again.” 

“T wonder where they have 
got their shot from,” observed the 
colonel, after a pause ; “a good deal 
depends on that. Do you think 
you can pick up the one which 
has just lodged behind that bush ? 
Thanks, my dear boy,” said he, 
when, a few minutes ‘afterwards, 
Yorke returned from the other side 
of the garden bearing a shot in 
his hand, and the latter felt Falk- 
land’s smile and look of approbation 
to be an ample reward for the ser- 
vice. ‘Yes, it is a hammered shot, 
as I expected; that will be the 
saving of us: the practice is sure 
to be bad with these lopsided 
things, and they won’t have tvo 
many to throw away.” 

The sound of the guns created 
some consternation at first within the 
building; but Falkland reassured 
the members of the garrison assem- 
bled in the big room, by producing 
the specimen ‘shot, ond the inmates 
soon became ascoustomed to this 
new annoyance, which brought no 
harm at first. Even at that short 
range the enemy could not at 
first. hit the mark. Some shot 
hit the ground about the building, 
but most of them flew over and 
buried themselves in the gerden. 
‘* Tt is odd that there should be no 
stray gunners on leave in the city 
to show them how to handle a gun,” 


observed some one later in the 
morning, who had hardly spoken 
when there was heard a noise over- 
head as of falling bricks, and the 
messenger sent up-stairs brought 
back word that a part of the roof 
parapet had been carried away, close 
to where the look-out man was 
standing. 

Half an hour afterwards a, shot 
came through the east veranda, mak- 
ing a hole in the sandbag parapet, 
and, sending up a cloud of dust, 
lodged in the outer wall of the 
building. 

“That is no hammered shot,” 
said Underwood, who was on duty 
in the east veranda, handing the shot 
to Falkland, who had come out to 
look at the place. 

“This is a regular cannon-ball 
beyond a doubt,” replied Falkland, 
examining the missile; “ but they 
cannot have a large stock, or they 
would not have begun with the lop- 
sided ones, and it will take a deal 
of hammeriag with nine- pounders 
to bring this building down ; it was 
not constructed by the Public Works 
Department.” But the sentries were 
withdrawn from this veranda, there 
being no danger of an attack upon it 
without warning ; and the number 
of balls which came through during 
the day justified the precaution. For 
the most part they merely struck 
the wall, knocking out plaster 
and brickwork, without doing much 
damage ; but occasionally they found 
their way into the adjacent side- 
rooms through the doorways; one 
shot of this kind went through a 
bag of meal in the store-room, and 
another traversed what had hitherto 
been the sick-room, shortly after the 
patients had been removed to the 
west side of the house. Fortunately 
the guns were north-west of the 
building, so that the line of fire 
was oblique, and did not command 
the centre room. 

Thus the hours sped by, and up 
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to mid-day the garrison had suffer- 
ed no harm. ‘Then the fire was 
stopped for a time, to be resumed 
in the afternoon; but it was still so 
desultory and ill- directed that the gar- 
rison:were be coming indifferent to the 
annoyance, when, late in the after- 
noon, a fatal shot came through the 
portico. It must have glanced 
against a tree or some other obstacle, 
and become deflected in its course, 
for the -portico was out of the line 
of fire ; but it came crashing through 
the thin sandbag wall, smashed the 
legs of an officer of the 80th, as he 
lay asleep on a camp-bedstead, kill- 
ed two sepoys lying on one of the 
steps, and ther glancing off from 
the stonework, and slicing off the 
back of Braddon’s pillow—he was 
asleep on another cot—without 
touching him, tore through the 
body of Y orke’s horse as it stood 
picketed just beyond, and so made 
its exit through the parapet on the 
other side, those who had escaped 


starting up from their sleep and 


gazing in wonder at the mangled 
forms of their comrades. 

The news of the ¢atastrophe soon 
spread through the building; and 
while those who were kept to their 
posts by duty were still questioning 
the others who had gone to learn 
particulars, another casualty was 
reported. A messenger from the 
Lodge came over with the news 
that Layton, the shopkeeper, who 
was on duty there, and a very use- 
ful member of the garrison, had 
just been killed by a stray bullet 
coming through a loophole. So far 
the garrison had experienced a 
remarkable immunity from loss 
through the enemy’s musketry-fire, 
and a certain proportion of casualties 
from this cause was reasonably to 
be expected ; but coming at this 
time the loss seemed to be excep- 
tionally hard to bear. An hour 
later there was another serious 
blow. Buxey was with one of 
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the servants in the store-room serv- 
ing out supplies, when a shot came 
through the doorway, killing the 
man, whose mangled body fell over 
the open jar of meal they were 
handling, drenching its contents with 
blood.. The rest of the stores were 
at once removed to a less exposed 
part of the house ; but this accident 
had made a serious inroad upon the 
scanty stock remaining, and a feel- 
ing of despair now for the first time 
possessed many of the garrison, 
while the stoutest-hearted felt their 
courage sink at these losses in their 
slender numbers, which they were 
powerless to retaliate or guard 
against unless by some desperate 
effort. And when Falkland was seen 
to go up to the roof a little later with 
Yorke and Braddon, it was rumoured 
that another spell of “nervous duty” 
was in store for some of them. 

“T think we might take those 
guns with a rush, sir,” said Braddon 
to Falkland, as they surveyed the 
position from the look-out place ; 
“we might come round on them 
from the flank, and spike them 
without much loss.” 

“T have been thinking of that 
too, but it would be a desperate 
remedy. We should lose time 
removing the barricade, which 
they have made as strong as ever. 
Even if we got as far without loss, 
they would never allow us to re- 
tire unmolested. The houses op- 
posite the Lodge are swarming with 
men, who would be almost in the 
rear of our advance. The distance 
is full six hundred yards. It would 
cost us our last cartridge to retire over 
it, and even then we should have to 
leave our wounded behind us, if any 
were hit. No, I think it will be better 
to hold on, and keep a few shots for 
a last resource.” And the garrison 
were not disappointed to hear that 
no sally was to be made. All felt 
with Falkland that the remedy would 
be too desperate. 
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That night another shallow grave 
was dug in the garden for Underwood 
and the two sepoys, and Layton was 
buried by Braywell near the Lodge ; 
the dead horse also was dragged out 
and buried, the enemy offering no 
molestation. 

The firing had stopped, but the 
ladies were not allowed to sleep on 
the roof, and were crowded together 
in Olivia’s.room in the stifling heat, 
while sleep was driven away by the 
cries of young Raugh. The poor 
lad was now quite light- headed, and 
sang English ball: ids all through 
the night in a shrill voice. 

That night, while Egan was on 
duty in the trench leading to the 
bath-house, he was suddenly startled 
by seeing something moving stealth- 
ily towards him from the direction 
of the garden-hedge. Soon making 
it out to be a man, he covered him 
with his rifle, but paused before fir- 
ing till the nature of the attack 
should explain itself. He could 
only make out one man, and being 
a cool fellow, Egan contented him- 
self with keeping his rifle ready till 
the man had approached quite close, 
who then began waving his hand in 
a deprecating way, and whispered 
in Hindustani— 

“A poor man, Sahib, with news: 
don’t fire.” 

“All right, old fellow,” replied 
Egan ; “come along, and don’t be 
afraid. You've hada precious close 
shave, old gentleman, all the same,” 
continued Mr. Egan in a lower voice, 
as he assisted the stranger to climb 
over the trench; and soon the word 
being passed, the messenger was 
brought to Falkland in the south 
veranda. He was a Itttle wizened 
old man, a mere bag of bones, and 
naked save for a small cloth round 
bis deine, and a 4 =p of coarse shoes. 

‘ A letter, sir,” said the old man; 
to taking of one of his shoes, and 
drawing a couple of nails concealed 
by mud and dust, extracted a tiny 


piece of folded paper from between 
the layers of the soles. This letter, 
flattened out, was barely three inches 
square ; written in faint ink on the 
thinnest paper, and soiled by the 
journey, the following words were 
with difficulty deciphered :— 

“To C, O. [commanding officer] 
Must** Am marching down with a 
levy of Sikh horse. Juriana local in- 
fantry attempting the same thing have 
been beaten back with loss of many 
killed and deserted, and Jordan,com- 
mandant, badly wounded. The direct 
line from herestrongly defended, and 
passage of river difficult, so I shall 
work round by the north: this is 
longer route, but only practicable 
one. Have sent you three de- 
spatches before this; news of you 
difficult to get, and accounts con- 
flicting. Country generally smash- 
ed up. Delhi not yet taken, but 
expected to fall in a few days, when 
all will come right. My fellows 
promise well, but are raw at their 
work. And there is a lot to be 
done. But hold out for .. . days, 
and I will be with you...” 

‘he latter part of the note was the 
most illegible of all; the number of 
days mentioned, the writer’s signa- 
ture, and the date of the letter, could 
not be deciphered. 

This despatch thus entirely cor- 
roborated the account brought back 
by Ameer Khan. The writer was 
evidently the “Black Feringhee” 
talked about in the city, but. who 
he was no one at first could guess. 
The old man could not give the in- 
formation; he had not come direct 
from the’ camp, but had received 
the letter at a neighboring village 
from his son, who said that he had 
come fifty miles with it in two days, 
but he fancied the name of the 
officer was “Carte Sahib.” Carte 
Sahib? who could that be? There 
was no officer of that name in the 
army. 

The old man was in a hurry to be 
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gone before it grew light, and re- 
fused to be the bearer of a letter out, 
saying he could not hope to find 
Carte Sahib and his horse, who were 
here one day and there another, like 
a wild elephant. And being re- 
warded with a handful of gold mo- 
hurs—a small fortune for a peasant 
—which he secreted dexterously in 
his waist-cloth, the old fellow, mak- 
ing his salaam, crept out and disap- 
peared in the garden. 

“Poor old gentleman,” said Egan, 
as he went off, “he is sure to get 
his throat cut with all that loot 
about him.” 

Almost everybody in the garrison 
was asked to try and decipher the 
letter. None of the officers, how- 
ever, could make anything of the 
signature ; but when Falkland show- 
ed it to his wife, she at once said it 
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was Kirke, and on the discovery 
being made, every one was surprised 
that he had not made such an ob- 
vious guess. Kirke was known to 
be on leave in the hills when the 
Mutiny broke out, and so good a 
soldier would of course be at once 
employed in an emergeacy. “No 
wonder,” said Falkland, “ the fame 
of the ‘ Black Feringhee ’ has got 
abroad; these are the times to show 
what men are made of. If it is 
possible to relieve us, Kirke will do 
it. To think,” he continued, look- 
ing at his wife, “that a woman’s 
wit should solve in a minute the 
difficulty we men were all blunder- 
ing at.” 

Olivia blushed as he spoke. She 
could not tell him then how familiar 
her cousin’s handwriting used to be 
with her. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Another morning broke, and those 
who had been trying to rest rose 
sweltering from their beds, and set 
about making their scanty toilets. 
Guards were changed, the unsavoury 
rations were given out and cooked, 
and all applied themselves in their 
different tasks to live out another 
weary day. M‘Intyre groaned with 
the fever of his wounds; Raugh was 
quieter and only sang at times. 
The firing began again from the 
two guns and went on in desul- 
tory fashion; almost every shot 
now hit the building, no great feat 
in gunnery, but still an improve- 
ment on the practice of the day 
before. 

Thus wore on the dismal morning. 
Only nine o’clock, and the§ day was 
already five hours long, and yet how 
many hours r whalned | hen sud- 
denly the garrison was aroused from 
its dull state of endurance. 

“ That shot must be wide of the 
mark,” said Falkland, starting up 


from his couch in the drawing-room 
on which he was taking a morning 
sleep, and resting on his elbow, as 
the report of a gun was heard with- 
out the accompanying whistle of the 
shot: “there goes another,” he add- 
ed, as the second gun was fired off. 
“ Pandy must have come to an end 
of his cast shot, and be falling back 
on the hammered ones. If so, we 
are in luck.” 

As he spoke, the look-out officer 
came running into the room. “There 
issomething | up ! colonel,” he cried ; 
“they are turning their guns at some- 
body away out on the plain.” Falk- 
land hurried up to the roof. 

Beyond the Lodge, on the other 
side of the road, was the village 
surrounded by a mud wall, of which 
mention has already been made. 
This village enclosure was nearly 
square, and with its houses and 
surrounding trees interrupted the 
view of the open plain beyond, por- 
tions of which, however, could be 
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seen through the gap between the 
village and the court-house, and 
again to the south of the village, 
although in these directions also, 
the view was a good deal intercepted 
by the trees in the park. And on 
this plain some object was now 
exciting the attention of the rebels, 
for, asthe lookout man had reported, 
the two guns were turned away, and 
were firing in that direction, and a 
large column of sepoys was drawn 
up on the open space behind them. 
What it was could not at first be 
told ; only a cloud of dust could be 
seen rising high in the sultry air, 
and floating over the village; but 
presently some horsemen could be 
made out to the south of the village, 
about three-quarters of a mile off, 
retiring slowly, the skirts of a larger 
body, and then as a light air blew the 
dust away, some cavalry could be 


distinguished drawn up in regular 


formation, now halted in column, 
and facing towards the enemy; and 


immediately the news spread through 
the building that relief had come 
—Kirke and his levy of horse. 
“Kirke’s levy evidently,” said 
Braddon, who had been summoned 


to the roof; “the men are dressed 
in all sorts of ways, and very irreg- 
ular is the dressing of their ranks. 
However, handsome is that hand- 
some does! Kirke won’t be the 
man I take him for if he doesn’t 
soon find his way in, now that he 
has got so far.” 

“Is it Kirke’s men,” said Falk- 
land, “or the levy of some native 
chief? I begin to think it must be 
the latter. Why should Kirke, if it 
were he, keep away out there, as if 
he were afraid of this wretched fire? 
It is to be hoped that they do not 
mean to sheer off, after all, and leave 
us in the lurch; but I can’t make 
out any Europeans with them.” 

“Yes!” cried Yorke, who was 
looking through a field-glass ; “ I see 
a European there, on a grey horse, 


going along at a foot-pace with his 
back turned this way, and with a 
helmet on, and there is an orderly 
riding behind him. Ah! now he 
is gone out of sight behind those 
trees. There he comes again, don’t 
you see, sir, to the right?” 

“It is Kirke, and. no mistake,” 
said Falkland, looking at the die- 
tant mass through his glass, “I 
could tell his firure on horseback 
among a thousand. Thank Ged, 
we are saved !” and the tone of relief 
with which he spoke showed how 
much his previous bearing had be- 
lied his real hopes of escape. 

The news of succour had spread 
instantaneously through the build- 
ing; discipline for the moment was 
suspended, and the staircase to the 
roof was crowded with people coming 
to see the relieving force with their 
own eyes. Even the brigadier man- 
aged to hobble up; nor could Falk- 
land refuse to allow each lady in 
turn to come up and have a look at 
the distant horsemen and try to 
distinguish the Europeans with the 
force, of whom two had now been 
made out. 

All was now changed to life and 
high spirits within the building; 
a messenger was despatched to the 
Lodge with the good tidings, while 
even the wounded began to cheer 
up, extept Johnny Rangh, who was 
still unconscious but quiet now, and 
breathing heavily. 

The Residency now was quite 
unmolested ; but some of the occu- 
pants of the Lodge showing them- 
selves in their excitement incau- 
tiously on the roof, drew down a 
sharp fire from the village on the 
opposite side of the road, which was 
still full of men. 

Still the relieving force made no 
attack; they could be seen now 
and then, through the gaps in the 
trees, moving about in the distance, 
but they came no nearer, deterred 
apparently by the difficulty of at- 
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tacking so numerous an infantry 
well posted ; ; and endless were the 
surmises of the lookers-on as thgy 
watched the movements of the horse- 
men with straining eyes and eager 
faces. Why don’ t they charge down 
to the south, and clear the ground 
up to the wall there? The enemy 
can’t be in strength in that diree- 
tion; they might relieve us in that 
way without difficulty. Can it be 
they have been told the Resideucy 
has fallen? Put no, that cannot be, 
or why should the rebels be invest- 
ing it? But to make sure, Falk- 
land had a standard hoisted on the 
roof—a table-cover on a pole. It 
took some time to manage this, and 
when the thing was done all sign 
of the cavalry had disappeared. 

Kirke must be acting as the ad- 
vanced-euard of a force which had 
come to reconnoitre, and has fallen 
back on the main body, to wait for 
the infantry to come up, said the 
more hopeful; but dread despair 
came upon the garrison when the 
news spread. It was as if a ship- 
wrecked sailor were to see a ship 
sail by, unheeding the raft to which 
he was clinging. 

“Main body or not,” said Falk- 
land anxiously to his two lieuten- 
ants, “we must manage to com- 
municate with Kirke at once, for I 
am sure it is he; I can’t believe 
that his sheering off like this is 
more than temporary. Kirke has 
pluck and judgment for fifty men, 
but every minute is critical; we 
cannot afford to run the risk of 
our want of ammunition being 
found out. The very fact of re- 
lief being so near may incite the 
rebels to strike a final blow and be 
off. Which of your men, Braddon, 
do you think, could be best trusted 
to get out / “4 

“ He would have to wait till dark, 
sir, would he not?” asked Yorke, 
“before making the attempt; and 
then if he succeeded he might lose 


all the night in looking for them- 
I have a plan to propose, sir; let 
me mount your mare, and take my 
chance of getting over the wall and 
through these brutes. They will 
be so surprised they won’t have 
time to fire,” he added, seeing that 
Falkland looked doubtfully at the 
proposal. 

“ That is a big wall to take,” ob- 
served the colonel, after a pause, 
during which he had been regard- 
ing the young man with a look that 
conveyed his approbation. 

“ Kathleen would do it, sir, never 
fear,” replied the other; “it is not 
five feet high there by the gateway ; 
she is good for that any day.” 

“JT think she is, but she will 
need to have her master on her back 
to do it, after being so long without 
being ridden.” 

“] think I can sit a fresh nag 
as well as most people,” observed 
Braddon, “though I say it who 
shouldn’t; but these are not times 
to stand on modesty. Let me go, 
sir, and you shall see me witch 
Pandy with noble horsemanship.” 

“No, Braddon, you are too heavy. 
Yorke’s idea, however, is a capital 
one, but it will be better for me to 
go than either of you.’ 

“But ought the commandant to 
desert the garrison, sir?’ objected 

3raddon. “ We shall never be able 
to get on without you ; and the peo- 
ple would lose heart if they heard 
you were gone.” 

“TI would rather stay of course, 
but this is a case of duty. Every- 
thing depends on communicating 
with the force outside, and for 
this it is necessary to get over the 
wall. Relief will then only be a 
question of a few minutes; my 
absence for so long can’t do any 
harm.” 

“You have seen me take a wall, 
sir,’ said Yorke, “and on a horse 
that was a mere pony beside Kath- 
leen, I believe I could do the trick 
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all right. I am a good stone lighter 
than you, and certainly I can be 
better spared.” 

“No reflections on your horse- 
manship, my dear boy,” replied the 
colonel, putting his hand kindly 
on Yorke’s shoulder, and looking 
down as he spoke; “but Kathleen 
has not been out of her stall for ten 
days, and has been on half rations 
for a week. She will do best with 
her master on her back, but the 
eredit of the plan is all yours. But 
we must not lose time in talking.” 

They descended to the portico, 
and the mare was saddled, while 
the opening was cleared again which 
had been made in the parapet the 
previous night for removing the 
dead horse. The affair occupied 
only a few minutes, while Falkland, 
going aside with the brigadier, ex- 
plained what was proposed, and ob- 
tained the old man’s consent to his 
errand. Then turning to Buxey, 
who also had been summoned to 


the portico—“ Buxey, o!d friend,” 


he said, “ we are all liable to acci- 
dent; if I should come to grief, I 
charge you to convey to Govern- 
ment my particular recommendation 
of Braddon and Yorke. The conduct 
of the whele garrison will speak for 
itself, and will, no doubt, be re- 
warded suitably ; but I wish it par- 
ticularly to be recorded that these 
two have especially contributed to 
the success of the defence.” Then 
he made a movement, intending to 
enter the building; but suddenly 
turned back again, and saying in a 
low voice as he passed Y orke, while 
he pressed his hand for an instant, 
“T leave Olivia in your charge,” 
mounted, and passed out by the gap 
from underneath the portico 

The mare walked quietly out for 
a few paces, but when having got 
clear of the building Falkland 
pressed her sides, she gave a furi- 
ous plunge which almost unseated 
him, the preface to a course of 
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bounds into the air, which tried 
her rider’s horsemanship, but did 
nog advance his progress off the hard 
road. At last he got her on to the 
lawn, only one degree less hard, 
and put her into a canter towards 
the north end, the mare still plung- 
ing madly in the excitement of 
leaving the stable, trying to pull the 
reins out of his hands, but going with 
ashort stiff action as if “her limbs 
were cramped by the long confine- 
ment. 

It was about mid-day, and the 
scorching vertical rays of the sun 
beat down on the fiery soil; shadow 
to the right or left there was none. 
As the rider and horseman ap- 
proached the north park - wall nu- 
merous faces appeared behind it and 
from the outhouse at the end, and 
there was rapid firing at the sudden 
apparition. The anxious and ex- 
cited lookers-on thought at first he 
was going to take the wall at that 
end, which was very high, but he 
turned round when near it and 
came cantering back again towards 
the portico, saluted now by a 
shower of bullets from the enclos- 
ures beyond the Lodge. 

The guard of the portico had 
some of. them clambered on the 
parapet, while others unable to re- 
strain themselves ran outside to 
watch the event. The Lodge picket, 
too, were all standing on the roof 
or on the pathway outside, but 
the enemy for the moment did not 
heed them. 

Again Falkland turned the mare 
up the park and galloped her 
to the end and back. She is 
going more at her ease now, and 
the rider stoops over to pat her 
neck as the noble beast settles into 
her long stride. Now he turns her 
again, still going at an easy gallop, 
and describing an are and bringing 
her round, puts her straight at the 
east wall, just above the entrance gap, 
where it was lowest. The distance 
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is about a hundred yards, but to 
the lookers-on it seeems a dozen 
times that length, as breathlessly 
they watch him nearing the wall. 
Then there is an instant of suspense 
as the mare rises at the obstacle and 
clears it gallantly. The leap accom- 
plished, Falkland makes straigl#t 
forward between the village and 
the court-house; the former seems 
alive with men, all firing at him as 
he shoots by, while a whole platoon 
is discharged from the men drawn 
up by the court-house ; but the figure 
of the rider can be made out erect 
and harmless, galloping over the 
plain, the danger past, until lost to 
view in the distance by the inter- 
vening trees. “Hurrah! he will 
be up with the cavalry in no time at 
that rate, and we shall have them 
back again in a minute or two.” 
Such are the cries echoed by the 
spectators of Falkland’s successful 
feat, as they take the news into the 
building. All is joy again for the 
moment. It seems as if the relief 
had actually come. 

But the minutes pass by, and 
there are no signs of the horsemen ; 
no dust in the distance marks their 
return. And now there follows 
another long pause of dreary heart- 
sickening suspense. No one can 
guess what has happened; and the 
weaker members of the party put 
vague guesses and questions to each 
other, which no one can answer, 
while the sterner ones remain silent. 
Braddon and Yorke scan the scene 
from the roof; but the long hours 
pass by, and no signs can be dis- 
cerned of relief. Once when Yorke 
descended to the building he met 
Olivia coming out of the sick-room, 
and her sorrow-stricken face told 
him that she knew of Falkland’s 
departure ; but as he advanced to- 
wards her she turned a look as of 
reproach and scorn towards him, 
and passed suddenly into the ladies’ 
room to avoidhim. Alas! thought 
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he, even her firm mind is giving 
way under these trials, and no 
wonder. 

About four o'clock news came 
from the roof that the guns were 
being again turned on the build- 
ing; and in a few seconds the 
whistle of the shot recommenced, 
with the accustomed accompani- 
ment of falling masonry, as great 
pieces of the brickwork fell away 
under each discharge. Then despair 
seized upon most of them. ‘This 
must surely mean that the relieving 
force has been driven off. <A large 
body of sepoys, too, were seen mov- 
ing down to join the outposts in the 
village. This looked as if another 
assault were intended. There was 
nothing left now but to sell their 
lives as dearly as possible. 

But half an hour afterwards 
some of the portico guard thought 
they heard musketry firing in 
the direction of the city. All 


ears were turned anxiously in that 
direction, one or two men being sent 


outside to hear better. There could 
be no doubt about it. Nor was it 
a mere feu de joie, as some said at 
first; the noise was continuous but 
irregular, like sharp skirmishing or 
street fighting. Hope began to stir 
again with them. It must surely 
be the relief coming at last. Falk- 
land is leading an attack upon the 

enemy from their rear, to clear the 
city of them. Yes! it must be so. 
See, the sepoys are being called 
back from the village, towards the 
court-house, and the number about 
that building has dimiuvished; they 
are evidently being sent forward to 
defend the city. The guns too have 
been withdrawn again, and are 
turned in that direction. 

And now the sound of firing gets 
closer; the attacking party must 
be gaining ground. 

Still the strife proceeds, but as 
the sun gets low, the sepoys can be 
seen coming back from the city and 
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forming up irregularly to the south 
of the court-house, while some of 
their leaders are riding about on 
horseback as if trying to rally them. 
But it is of no use; they begin to 
break away by twos and threes and 
to make for the village again, from 
the rear of which other stragglers 
are now running away in the direc- 
tion of cantonments, There will 
be no rally in the village, although 
the place would be hard to carry 
if well defended. The garrison 
can restrain themselves no longer ; 
anda party headed by Braddon rush 
out from the portico, and, joined 
by those on picket at the Lodge, 
they line the park-wall and 
fire their last cartridges at the 
rebels retiring in disorder over 
the ground in front. This com- 
pletes the panic. The sepoys, in- 
stead of retreating into the village, 
send back a few desultory shots 
in reply, and now sheer off behind 
it to avoid the fire thus opened 
on them, leaving a few bodies 
stretched on the plain. In a few 
minutes they have all disappeared, 
and the attacking force is seen 
emerging from the trees towards 
the city and advancing in skir- 
mishing order up to the court- 
house. Amongst them can be dis- 
tinguished in the dusk an officer 
on horseback, a European by his 
helmet. He looks ahead for an 
instant, and then hearing the 
cheers set up by the garrison on 
catching sight of him, gallops up 
to the gateway, the barrier at 
which is pulled down by eager 
hands to make way for his horse, 
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and in another instant he rides 
among them within, and is sur- 
rounded by the excited group, each 
trying to grasp his hand, while they 
shout to the others in the build- 
ing, who with some of the ladies 
may be seen hurrying down the 
walk. The siege is over, the gar- 
rison is relieved. 

The horseman was Kirke. “ You 
thought I meant to go off and leave 
you in the lurch,” he said smiling, 
in reply to some of the numerous 
questions with which he was as- 
sailed. ‘We could have come 
down to the south and cleared 
the place in a jiffey, 1 know, but 
that would have driven the enemy 
back into the city, and it would have 
been a devil of a job to dislodge 
them. No, I determined to take 
them in rear; and besides, Falkland 
got news that a large party in the 
city were prepared to join our side 
and release the Nawab, if we only 
showed ourselves near the palace, so 
we thought we had better begin at 
that end and work downwards; and 
very wellthe thing has been done. I 
wish vou could have seen my fellows 
skirmishing through the streets, 
with nothing but their swords and 
carbines.” 

“ And Falkland?” cried the eager 
group of listeners, who had forgotten 
him for the moment in the excite- 
ment of deliverance ; “ where is Falk- 
land ?”” 

“ Ah!” said Kirke, looking grave 
as he dismounted. Falkland had 
been killed, leading the advance 
through the town. Who will break 
the news to his wife ? 








